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Queer Women in Urban China 


Lala (lesbian) and gay communities in mainland China have emerged rapidly 
in the 21st century. Alongside new freedoms and modernizing reforms, and 
with mainstream media and society increasingly tolerant, lalas still experi- 
ence immense family and social pressures to a degree that this book argues 
is deeply gendered. The first anthropological study to examine everyday lala 
lives, intimacies, and communities in China, the chapters explore changing 
articulations of sexual subjectivity, gendered T-P (tomboy-wife) roles, family 
and kinship, same-sex weddings, lala-gay contract marriages, and commu- 
nity activism. Engebretsen analyzes lala strategies of complicit transgres- 
sions to balance surface respectability and undeclared same-sex desires, why 
“being normal” emerges a deep aspiration and sign of respectability, and 
why openly lived homosexuality and public activism often are not. 


Queer Women in Urban China develops a critical ethnographic analysis 
through the conceptual lens of “different normativities,” tracing the para- 
doxes and intricacies of the desire for normal life alongside aspirations for 
recognition, equality, and freedom, and argues that dominant paradigms 
fixed on categories, identities, and the absolute value of public visibility 
are ill-equipped to fully understand these complexities. This book comple- 
ments existing perspectives on sexual and gender diversity, contemporary 
China, and the politics and theories of justice, recognition, and similitude 
in global times. 


Elisabeth L. Engebretsen is a Research Fellow (Asian Cities Cluster) at the 
International Institute for Asian Studies, Leiden, the Netherlands. 
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Note on Terminology and Language 


Throughout the book I have included Chinese words and phrases that I 
believe to be of particular interest, with the English translation in brackets. 
A selected Chinese glossary with Chinese characters appears at the end of 
the book. All participants spoke some version of China’s national language 
Putonghua, or Mandarin. Chinese words and phrases are Romanized and 
standardized according to the pinyin transcription system and marked by 
italics. Notable exceptions are personal names of authors from other Chi- 
nese societies such as Hong Kong or Taiwan, where spelling may be differ- 
ent, and I have retained the standard spellings of these names. I italicize the 
‘lala’ term only at first use. I also use English plural markers on some of the 
most commonly used terms, including lalas, Ts, and Ps, for increased read- 
ability, although this is not grammatically correct. All Chinese personal 
names are pseudonyms or nicknames. All conversations and interviews 
were conducted in the Chinese language, and all translations in this book 
are my own unless noted otherwise. 

The use of terminology to do with sexual and gender diversity in China 
is discussed in some detail in Chapter 2. At the outset I ask the reader to 
appreciate that the use of such categories, including ‘lala’, ‘T’, and ‘P,’ for 
example, is meant to point to systems of collective markers rather than a 
straightforward description of homogeneous groups of people or fixed sex- 
ual identity. They function as umbrella categories, or categories of knowing 
(D. Valentine 2007: 232), which point to ways to imagine and live social 
realities and communities. These categories, moreover, are crosscut by a 
range of factors, including sexuality and gender, but they are not necessar- 
ily or predominantly fixed by them. 

My preference for using the terms lala and queer (rather than, say, 
LGBTQ, lesbian, or gay) in this book requires some explanation. Through- 
out the book I use the colloquial term ‘lala’ to denote women-loving women 
and their communities and allies. The word lala, often translated as ‘les- 
bian’, was introduced to mainland China via Taiwan and Hong Kong media 
and community exchanges in the late 1990s and is the only expressively 
female-gendered same-sex sexual identity term to date. I use ‘lesbian’ when 
noting a general unspecific or international context. The term tongzhi, 
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meaning ‘comrade’ and used to denote ‘gays and lesbians’, is technically 
gender neutral but oftentimes implies ‘gay’ (male homosexual) identity or 
subjectivity. Tongzhi is also an ‘older’ term compared with the postmillen- 
nial emergence of lala, gay, queer, and so on, and I have therefore kept its 
use at a minimum. 

In using ‘queer’ in the book’s title, in the analytical and theoretical discus- 
sion, and as the preferred translation from the Chinese tongzhi (comrade), I 
draw on existing publications in the Chinese context that have increasingly 
approximated a translation of tongzhi to the English ‘queer’, especially in 
activist and academic contexts (e.g. H. Huang 2011, Bao 2012). In turn, 
I use ‘queer’ as conceptual shorthand for extensive diversities of homo- 
erotic, bi, trans, and other nonnormative sexualities and genders, identities 
and cultures, drawing on, for example, Ara Wilson (2006), David Valen- 
tine (2007), Tom Boellstorff (2007), and the conference program for the 
Sexualities, Genders, and Rights in Asia: 1st International Conference on 
Asian Queer Studies (July 7-9, 2005). I have refrained from appropriating 
the ‘alphabet soup’ terminology ‘LGBTQT (denoting lesbian, gay, bisexual, 
transgender, transsexual, queer, intersex) or similar, for reasons to do with 
clarity and readability. It is true that using categories that aim to depict sub- 
jective and collective identity in any context, especially that of interlinked 
transnational circuits of exchange, risks overgeneralization, erasure, and 
reproduction of problematic and violent power inequalities. This is espe- 
cially the case in the context of studying stigmatized and poorly understood 
populations and lifeways, including nonnormative sexualities and genders. 
It is my hope that the discussion in the following pages will make clear why 
certain terms and concepts have been chosen over others, their contextual 
meanings, and that the ethnographic analysis achieves at least some justice 
for this ambitious agenda. 
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1 Queer Women in Urban China 


An Introduction 


It is a warm late-summer Saturday night in August 2005, and the women- 
only Xixiangfang (West Wing) Bar in west-central Beijing is bustling with 
women, chatter, and heartfelt, if not entirely on key, karaoke singing. Due to 
the pleasant weather, the walled outside space of the bar, which constitutes 
the west wing or side house of a historic siheyuan (courtyard building), has 
been transformed into an outdoor karaoke bar. A big screen and projector 
are set up next to the entrance and are showing karaoke videos to the large 
audience seated at tables in the courtyard. Microphones are hooked up to 
the sound system, and the sound of popular Chinese pop songs, often mel- 
ancholic ballads of lost love, is so loud that conversation is almost impos- 
sible. A deck has been placed under the roof by the main entrance, hosting 
a huge mix table expertly directed by Da Ge, a chain-smoking T (tomboy, 
masculine or butch lesbian). Meimei, Da Ge’s girlfriend, sits on a chair next 
to her, casually smoking cigarettes, taking karaoke requests, and assisting 
Da Ge whenever necessary. Flanking the turntable and DJ are two large 
loudspeakers blasting out tunes. Throughout the evening women line up to 
sing, the courtyard tables are packed, and even inside the bar many patrons 
are enjoying the party, drinking, smoking, talking, playing truth-or-dare 
card games, dancing, and flirting. 

I chat with Shuchun, a T media professional in her early thirties, and ask 
her how it’s going with her ‘boyfriend’. Shuchun has a gay boyfriend whom 
she met on an online dating site for contract marriages. Like so many other 
tongzhi (comrade, meaning ‘gays and lesbians’) in China, they are planning 
a xinghun (marriage of convenience, also known as cooperative or contract 
marriage) to fit in, to please their parents and coworkers, and relieve the 
incessant pressure to marry. However, they have recently had several argu- 
ments about their very different views on life and their future, and now 
Shuchun is not so sure any more about the convenience of the planned 
marriage arrangement. Another woman seeks me out, someone I have not 
met before but who has heard about “the foreign lala (lesbian) researcher,” 
and wants to talk to me about the quanzi (circle, meaning ‘the lala com- 
munity’). She is a T in her early thirties and says she is active in many of the 
Internet lala discussion groups. She confides that she finds the community 
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| 
Figure 1.1 The West Wing Bar (photo by the author). 


too luan (disorderly, casual), and she feels it is better to find stable love 
and likeminded friends in the ‘normal’ everyday world, although she con- 
cedes that there is a bigger risk of not finding a genuine lala in mainstream 
venues. After a short discussion of this topic, she tells me that she recently 
broke up with her girlfriend of several years. Her former girlfriend has 
now married a man and moved abroad with him. A friend of hers joins our 
conversation, and they discuss the difficulty for most lalas to be open with 
their families and society in general. There are two reasons why it is such a 
problem in China, they argue; one is the zhengju (political situation). Until 
only recently, homosexuality was considered a mental illness or abnormal- 
ity, and discourse on sexual and gender diversity is severely censored. The 
other reason is the chuantong (traditional) foundation of Chinese society 
and view of women, including a strong focus on marriage and motherhood 
as women’s primary roles. 

Throughout the evening I chat with a number of lalas I know from pre- 
vious occasions and various lala groups, and I am also introduced to new 
people, some very young and others in their thirties. Wangmeng, from the 
weekly lala-gay badminton group Logoclub, waves me over to her table, 
wanting to introduce me to her new girlfriend, and to catch up in gen- 
eral. She complains about long work days that leave her too exhausted to 
join the weekly Saturday afternoon Lala Salon, or visit the West Wing Bar 
more often. Another friend, Jingmei, knows about my research project and 
comes over later in the evening to let me know about an upcoming contract 
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marriage discussion meeting. “You should join and learn more about our 
marriage problems,” she tells me. A small group of foreign lesbians join the 
party, chatting happily alongside Chinese lalas and a few gay male friends 
who have been allowed entry by arriving with female friends. 

Early the next morning I jump on a public bus and head out to the 
far west side of Beijing, to participate in a consultation meeting on gay 
jiankang (health) hosted by the Aizhixing Institute. Aizhixing has man- 
aged to attract domestic and international funding, produce and dissemi- 
nate resources, and organize networking events on gay issues by expertly 
manipulating official censorship with vague descriptions of their work— 
for example, providing jiankang jiaoyu (health education) and addressing 
HIV/AIDS issues from a gongzhong jiankang (public health) perspective.! 
Today’s event has about thirty participants, mostly gay men but also activ- 
ists from Tongyu (Common Language), the Beijing-based lesbian, bi women 
and allies network established in early 2005, as well as young representa- 
tives from a gay and lala student group at Beijing University. I spot some 
older gay men and middle-aged lalas who were part of early social initia- 
tives in the 1990s. It is a diverse gathering of activists, indeed. 

The moderator begins by asking those who would like to record or take 
photos to identify ourselves and introduce our purpose and work, so that 
participants can then object or consent. I raise my hand and stand up to 
introduce myself and my research project. I tell them Iam a PhD student in 
anthropology from a British university, and that I am there to learn more 
about gay and lala activities and yundong (movement) to assist my project 
on lala yawenhua (subculture) in Beijing. A couple of others then do the 
same. I am happy to register that no one objects to us being present and 
taking notes. The moderator then proceeds by suggesting participants say a 
few words about what issues they consider important in gay ‘health educa- 
tion’. The evolving list in my notebook is a long one: self-acceptance (ziji 
rentong), safe sex (xinganyuan), telephone and online hotlines, family and 
parental pressures (including marriage pressure), human rights and legal 
recognition for queers (most speakers here use the term tongzhi), same-sex 
and lala-gay convenience marriages, relationship problems, queers and old- 
age issues, gender issues for lalas, to come out (chu gui) or not to come out, 
workplace pressure to conform (marry and have family), and the difficulty 
of organizing queer events on university campuses due to official censor- 
ship. The list goes on, and so does the debate this morning. We pause at 
midday for lunch, a welcome break to catch up with friends, talk about 
the evening before, but also to reflect on the morning’s meeting. The table 
is buzzing with conversation between participants from wildly different 
backgrounds and identifications. I chat with Qiaohui, a likeable and forth- 
right lala in her forties whom I know well, and a young European research 
student about the differences between lala and gay health issues. We almost 
forget about the start time of the afternoon session and have to run to 
reclaim our seats. 
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When I finally returned home to the welcome solitude of my apart- 
ment in downtown Beijing that evening, my notepad was full of notes 
from a weekend of intense encounters and conversations. I set to work 
on my laptop while impressions and events were still fresh. By this point, 
this type of eventful weekend fieldwork had become regular practice, 
and I often faced the enviable problem of having to choose between over- 
lapping events and invitations as new networks and circles of friends 
organized parties, dinners, outings, trips, conferences, and workshops. 
Back in September 2004, when I first arrived in Beijing for fieldwork, the 
situation was very different. There was only one bar for women patrons, 
the downtown Feng Bar (often called Pipe, its daytime café name). The 
manager was lala, but Saturday was the only night reserved for women- 
only. There were no support groups or organizations dedicated to lalas. 
There were private networks of friends and online discussion forums, but 
they were very much divorced from a sense of ‘real’ community in Bei- 
jing’s vast cityscape. However, things changed rapidly in the 2004-2006 
period. As I completed the revisions to this book, I was reminded of the 
energy and drive of the lala community at this time, the explosion of 
ideas and opinions, the experiences I had, and the fundamental paradox 
of defining the lala (and gay) community: on the one hand, new free- 
doms and opportunities for social activism, leisure, and intimacies were 
unfolding; on the other hand, the powerful and creative combination of 
preexisting social and familial norms and political authority shaped and 
severely limited the development of such communities, rendering their 
practices and imaginaries precarious and making them spatially and eco- 
nomically marginalized. 


BEIJING LALAS: PARADOXES, NORMATIVITY, AND MODERNITY 


Queer Women in Urban China is at once an ethnographic account of lala 
lives in Beijing’s postmillennial period and a critical anthropological anal- 
ysis of new forms of sexual subjectivity and identity-based community in 
the context of rapid socioeconomic change and intense urbanization. The 
post-Mao era (since 1976) has seen reforms of a scale and speed that is 
unprecedented in the modern world. Much scholarship to date has been 
concerned with chronicling the dramatic transformations in terms of how 
everyday people’s lives are affected, their perceptions of self and identity, 
considerations of what is lost and gained, and questions of the moral good 
and bad when living through times of great change. The main story is one 
of hope and opportunity: millions of people lifted out of poverty, urban 
prosperity, greater personal freedom, emerging civil society, and opening 
up to the outside world. But there is also a more sinister subtext here that 
has become more evident in the new millennium’s second decade. It is 
one of strict political authority circumscribing liberating and progressive 
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processes, and a rigid system of social and familial norms that continues 
to define dominant ideals pertaining to family, gender, and desirable Chi- 
nese culture writ large. What emerges is a paradoxical picture of change 
and continuity, freedom and constraint, modernity and tradition that pro- 
foundly shapes people’s sense of self, society, and the position of China 
in the world. 

In order to address lala lives and community cultures against this com- 
plex background, this book develops an ethnography-based analysis of the 
subjective, social, and political processes of “becoming differently mod- 
ern” (Knauft 2002: 3). It draws on interdisciplinary scholarship of every- 
day experiences and new sexual and gendered subjectivities in China, 
anthropological studies of post-Mao transitional China, and anthropologi- 
cal literature on nonnormative sexuality and gender diversity in a transna- 
tional perspective. The research is grounded in the study of individual and 
collective lala lives in Beijing, China’s bustling capital city. The data sets 
informing the analysis are anchored in anthropological fieldwork under- 
taken between 2004 and 2006, further shaped by return visits in 2009 and 
2012, as well as ongoing involvement with activist networks and analysis 
of relevant social media. 

The temporal specificity of the study is significant to the arguments put 
forward in the pages that follow. As such, this book does not intend to pres- 
ent a generalized or timeless picture of ‘lesbians in contemporary China’, 
or indeed of ‘sexual revolution’, or to make definitive claims about absolute 
liberatory progress in the more than thirty years since the end of the Mao- 
ist era—from repressed and invisible to ‘open’ and liberated, for example. 
Placing the primary temporal focus on 2004 to 2006 allows scrutiny of a 
particular period of relative political permissiveness and relaxed official 
censorship and control in Beijing, a focal point for new lala and gay com- 
munities and discourses in the country.” In contrast, earlier initiatives in 
the 1990s were largely secret and private, socially invisible, or attached to 
official public health and HIV/AIDS programs driven by government policy 
that severely limited the growth of community-defined needs. Women were 
close to invisible during this early period. Later attempts by women to orga- 
nize, toward the end of the 1990s, were short-lived and ended abruptly 
when political authorities shut down a lesbian community festival in 2001 
and intimidated its organizers (Wang 2004). With wider access to the Inter- 
net in urban China, alongside the emergence of informal and semipublic 
spaces for alternative groups and minorities, gay and eventually also lala 
community spaces consolidated in the early 2000s. With hindsight, I would 
argue that the early 2000s, up to the 2006-2007 pre-Olympics period, 
represented an extraordinary window of liberating opportunity that has 
since been more or less closed by the government’s reactivation and inten- 
sification of restrictive policies. This does not mean that lala and gay sub- 
cultures have since disappeared—far from it, as later chapters in this book 
will argue. 
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Figure 1.2 Tiankong (Sky) magazine cover, by Beijing Sisters, 2000. 
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For Beijing lalas and their community organization the early millennial years 
saw the emergence of two social networks—the Lala Salon and the Tongyu 
group. Both have continued to grow and consolidate support and participa- 
tion for lalas as well as their gay, trans, and straight allies in Beijing, across 
China, in the Asian region, and, indeed, worldwide. It is in part this oppor- 
tunity for “spaces of their own”, to paraphrase Mayfair Yang (1999), that I 
trace the significance of in this book. What does it mean to feel differently 
and take steps to seek out intimate relationships as well as an offline, real- 
life community of others like oneself? How do processes of sexual subject 
formation and an emerging sense of social identity around new vocabularies 
of sexual difference and sameness become personally and socially meaning- 
ful in a country where homosexuality remains a social taboo, and public 
recognition is at a minimum? Following feminist and lesbian anthropology’s 
persistent call for gender analysis in studies of same-sex sexuality (Lewin 
and Leap 2002; Sinnott 2009; Wekker 2006), I ask about the broader trans- 
formations in gender norms that have opened up socioeconomic and sym- 
bolic possibilities for more women to seek out same-sex relationships and 
communities. In so doing, I address the issues of rising social, and to some 
extent public, visibility and the degree of popular acceptance of homosexu- 
ality in general and lesbianism in particular in China. 

I track how expansion of semipublic social space and changes in the pri- 
vate/public dynamic in the reform period are enabling sustained lala social 
initiatives beyond virtual space, and why semiprivate community activities 
retain more popularity than identity-based movements and organized activ- 
ities focused on rights activism. As Megan Sinnott has argued, it is impor- 
tant to question the gendered coding of urban/public space as implicitly 
masculine and “the site of liberation and sexual fulfillment,” and consider 
more critically the “gendered specificities of culturally constructed spatial 
use” (Sinnott 2009: 236; and see Gray 2009). The chapters that follow con- 
sider this question closely, and pay particular attention to the coconstituent 
factors of age, marital status, family relationships, and socioeconomic sta- 
tus, including level of education. Drawing on David Valentine’s illuminat- 
ing ethnography of the transgender category (2007), I appropriate lala as a 
social category rather than an individual sexual identity similar to ‘lesbian’, 
which is constituted by a range of factors, including those mentioned earlier 
(see Chapter 2). 

By focusing on lala lives in this particular time period, and providing a 
broad examination of intimate and collective lala lives, this book aims to 
capture a fragment of a historical moment when changes and continuities 
coexisted in particular ways, when same-sex ideologies and aspirations 
began to be assertively articulated in the collective language of ‘lala’ and 
‘community’, and spatial locations emerged that were significantly differ- 
ent from previous times. At the same time, the book also shows that the 
lala community practices that developed during my research period were 
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extensions of earlier shorter-lived initiatives in the 1990s. Collectively held 
memories of this period—often iterated in online discussion forums and 
offline socializing in long-standing informal networks—served as crucial 
reminders, learning resources, and ideological inspiration for emerging 
community organizers and current participants. Through these practices, 
memories, and aspirations, lalas were of course also looking to the future, 
in seeking to shape it and create better conditions for themselves and those 
coming after. 

Queer Women in Urban China also builds on recent queer Asian stud- 
ies and queer China studies to develop a grounded analysis of the study of 
sexual and gender nonnormativity in urban China from a queer-feminist 
anthropological perspective. Central to the analysis is a critical examina- 
tion of tensions regarding the position and experience of normativity and 
‘being normal’ versus the queer validation of difference and transgression. 
Similarly, in my focus on lalas, I highlight the role of gendered status and 
personal agency in the context of socioeconomic reforms and globaliza- 
tion. More specifically, I am interested in the powerful ways that hege- 
monic social and familial norms continue to define girls’ and women’s 
scope for meaningful independence and agency. In turn, this is happening 
in a time and place where discourses of modernizing progress, individu- 
alization, and the (relative) retreat of the state have assumed primacy. On 
this basis, I focus on how personal and social narratives of choice and 
freedom (to be normal, to have same-sex relationships, and so on) are 
situated by broader personal and social contexts in which such statements 
are becoming desirable. I ask, how do same-sex-desiring women negotiate 
new opportunities for making personal and individual choices against the 
backdrop of the preexisting dominant social norms that value family and 
filial responsibilities? In what ways are women experiencing and devel- 
oping a meaningful vocabulary of choice and strategic practices in the 
context of emerging sexual identity categories and communities? What 
meaning-making processes are women with same-sex desires developing 
in order to (try to) balance normative and alternative definitions of gender, 
sexuality, and ‘the good life’? 


QUEER PARADIGMS AND DIFFERENT NORMATIVITIES 


In offering a critically grounded and empirical analysis of lala subjectivities 
and lifeways in China, this book engages central debates in interdisciplin- 
ary queer and gender studies, including the subfield of queer anthropology 
(see Boellstorff 2007). Some of the important questions that drive these 
debates are whether queerness is necessarily or inherently transgressive and 
disruptive of normalization regimes; and the extent to which aspirations for 
‘normalcy’ and respectability, the mainstreaming of sexual identities and 
lifestyles, and negotiation with the social and institutional conditions that 
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shape all lives carry transformative power (see, for example, Warner 1999 
and Wiegman 2012 for insightful theoretical discussions; and Boellstorff 
2005; Gray 2009; Wekker 2006 for valuable ethnographic analyses). 

One influential paradigm underpinning contemporary queer and gender 
studies and activist discourses implies Euro-American urban locations as 
points of reference and origin, resists normativity and assimilation strate- 
gies, and considers conventional kinship and family forms based on repro- 
ductive heterosexuality to be the antithesis to authentic queer life. In its 
stead, as for example noted by Carlos Decena (2008) and Martin Manal- 
ansan (2003), it validates and celebrates confrontational and public vis- 
ibility, coming-out events, and a liberatory ethos centered on challenging 
categorical gender and sexuality as the stable and fixed (essential) basis for 
personal identity. This self-styled radical perspective is useful in its critique 
of stable categories such as ‘lesbian’ and ‘gay’ and in showing us the limits 
of normative models, including those that structure mainstream gay and 
lesbian studies and gender studies. Yet it is also problematic for several 
reasons; perhaps most of all because in its anti-normative critique it tends 
to oversimplify what is after all complex social processes and experiences, 
culturally specific adaptations and paradoxes, and leave the specifically 
Euro-American underpinnings of such processes largely unexamined in a 
way that often serves to universalize and re-essentialize them. As David 
Valentine observes, when categories of sexuality are implicitly essentialized 
in this way, they obscure the “cross-cutting nature of social experience and 
identification” (D. Valentine 2003: 125). In short, these dominant explana- 
tory models fail to adequately explain and take seriously a range of lived 
realities and desires that exceed the scope of these paradigmatic models, 
where aspirations for normalcy, fitting in, juggling hetero-familial bonds 
such as marriage and parenthood, and negotiating the closet are impor- 
tant and meaningful components in creating personal biographies. In turn, 
this resonates with Cathy Cohen’s recent observation that despite queer 
studies’ important emphasis on transgression and difference, for “those 
who embrace a strategy of normalization, such improvement in their lives 
should not be minimized” (Cohen 2011/2012: 131). This is particularly evi- 
dent when considering queer lives and experiences outside of generic white, 
gay/lesbian, urban, and Euro-American locations. 

Recent critical work inspired by Black feminism, queer of color, ethnic 
and diaspora studies, and parts of anthropology, is attentive to the com- 
plex (and often complicit) negotiations of normative social hierarchies and 
bonds, including kinship, alternate ways to live and think about queerness 
beyond identity regimes, and the regulatory regimes that shape marginal- 
ized life strategies and politics in paradoxical ways. As Judith Halberstam 
argues, “Much of the most exciting work in this new moment of queer 
studies refuses to see sexuality as a singular mode of inquiry and instead 
makes sexuality a central category of analysis in the study of racialization, 
transnationalism and globalization” (Halberstam 2003: 361). This work, 
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often diasporic and globally oriented, refutes the position of repressed Other 
for queer subjects and locations outside the Euro-American urban world, 
and addresses alternative ways that nonnormative sexuality and gender are 
negotiated and lived meaningfully.’ This perspective is important because 
it “shifts critical attention to the incommensurabilities of sexuality and 
national belonging” in ways that destabilize “the West” and fixed identities 
as sites of origin and authenticity (Eng, Halberstam, and Mujfioz 2005: 8). 
In Bruce Knauft’s discussion of modern sexual subjects, he suggests that 
“the projection of sexual categories and the reciprocal celebration of an 
ostensibly freer sexual diversity in the present—sex as self-actualization and 
free if not neoliberal progress—belies a Western box of epistemic masking 
... modern imperatives of ‘choice’ can themselves function as constraining 
ideologies and incitements to certain kinds of subjectivity” (Knauft 2003: 
153). Exemplifying this critique, in Carlos Decena’s ethnographic study of 
Dominican gay men living in New York and their tacit negotiations of the 
closet, he argues that “negotiations of the closet that refuse speech, visibil- 
ity, and pride have been generally viewed as suspect, as evidence of denial 
and internalized homophobia, or as outright pathology” (Decena 2008: 
339). Counter to such assumptions, he goes on to develop an approach to 
the study of gay sexual subjectivity that takes seriously the importance of 
sustaining kinship bonds, the workings of familiarity (such as the extended 
social networks based on shared citizenship, class, cultural background, 
and so on), and the tacit ways in which gayness is communicated and the 
coming-out imperative made redundant in that community. 

This book is keenly inspired by this emergent body of scholarship and 
thinking, and builds on these insights by offering a study of Chinese sexual 
and gender nonnormativity, thereby aiming to contribute “an overlooked 
counterweight to Eurocentric, Western hegemonic frames for gay, lesbian, 
transgender or queer worlds in Asia” (Wilson 2006, paragraph 1). Focusing 
on the Asian region and global circuits of critical queer activism and politics 
challenges Euro-American hegemony and pushes toward alternative read- 
ings of sexual modernity beyond Western conventions (Grewal and Kaplan 
2001; Liu 2010; Wilson 2006). Petrus Liu’s critique of Anglo-American 
queer theory, which typically sees China as a relevant concern “only as 
the producer of differences from Western queer theory” (Liu 2010: 297), 
resonates strongly with my analysis of different kinds of normativities and 
the crosscutting ways that sexual subjectivity is produced and positioned in 
individual women’s lives. 

Critiques of paradigmatic truth-claims and antinormativity in queer 
studies thus address important questions about the meaning-making pro- 
cesses related to personal agency and choice in shaping everyday life, and 
the strategic management of competing allegiances, regulatory norms, and 
regimes of visibility. The question of location and space is important to 
this consideration. As Mary Gray argues in her provocative ethnography 
of queers in small-town Kentucky, US (2009), the notion that gay visibility 
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and recognition in the urban public are the only authentic path toward 
‘out and proud’ gay life is a relative one, and yet it has assumed defini- 
tional power in queer discourses within and beyond the academy. It may 
be a long way from Kentucky to Beijing, but Gray skillfully picks at the 
assumptions inherent in the conventional model of queer liberation and 
struggles that posit public/private and urban/rural as categorical opposites, 
and presents an argument based on the meaningfulness of familiarity and 
similitude, where “rural youth negotiate queer desires and embodiments 
under different logistical realities” (Gray 2009, Chapter 1, “Never Met a 
Stranger,” paragraph 2). Indeed, according to Gray’s alternative ethno- 
graphic analysis, projects of queer visibility, recognition and ‘authentic’ 
forms of belonging may well find a good ‘home’ in the familial space of 
small-town communities. These practices thereby destabilize the privileg- 
ing of the big city as the only proper location for liberatory projects, and 
what Gray terms “the antipathy between familiarity and queerness” (ibid.). 
Similar analyses have been made in the context of China and East Asia. 
For example, Chris Berry’s illuminating writing on East Asian gay and 
lesbian cinema argues that many East Asian gay films represent gayness as 
a family issue where the sexual behavior itself it not a problem. Rather, it is 
exclusive sexual orientation developed into a social and sexual identity that 
interferes with one’s appropriate role in the family that is problematic and a 
cause of conflict (Berry 2001: 215, 223-228). The ideal solution is a strict 
compartmentalization between the two domains, family roles and sexual 
identities and lifestyles. This kind of conflict, as seen in Ang Lee’s famous 
movie The Wedding Banquet, represents two rather different modes of self- 
hood, one that is a relational familial one, often considered ‘local’, and the 
other based on individualism and considered to originate in the West.* The 
problem, then, is not so much a binary of heterosexuality versus homo- 
sexuality, or Asian/Chinese versus Western ideals (or, by extension, local/ 
global dynamics), but is rather to do with the opposition “between those 
who are willing and able to play traditional family roles and those who are 
not” (ibid.: 219). 

Queer Women in Urban China engages these perspectives in thinking 
about the lives and practices of women with same-sex desires in Beijing. 
‘Being normal’, rejecting or at least being reluctant about sexual identity 
categories such as ‘lesbian’ or ‘homosexual’, and living ‘just like everyone 
else’ were commonly stated aspirations for ‘the good life’ there. Many if not 
most women I encountered were strongly opposed to identity-based activ- 
ism in public spaces and coming out to their families. Rather, tacit, indirect 
ways of resisting normative expectations about marriage, for example, and 
managing family pressures over same-sex intimacy and sociality were con- 
sidered morally desirable and socially appropriate. Women’s experiences of 
the desire for normativity and sustaining kin-based familiarity amid emerg- 
ing queer imaginaries of regionally Asian and Western origin are therefore a 
central theme of this book. I draw on recently emerging critical perspectives 
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in queer China scholarship, including Ching Yau’s writing about queers 
in Hong Kong and mainland China, which argues against the antinorma- 
tivity paradigm that underpins conventional queer studies (Yau 2010). In 
so doing, this book considers not only the context-specificity of Chinese 
queerness but also the ways in which a desire for normativity remains a 
defining and powerful marker of lala selfhood, even as new imaginaries of 
identity politics and liberation emerge in regionally Asian (especially the 
Chinese societies of Hong Kong and Taiwan) and global circuits of queer 
rights activism and popular culture (and see H. Huang 2011). 

Such an approach engages central methodological questions about the 
relationship between theory and practice, activism and the academy. In 
his astute review of queer studies in the field of anthropology, Tom Boell- 
storff advocates a critical empiricism that “demands that theorizations be 
accountable to their subjects of study ... [It] asks after the relations of 
adequation between any theorization and the discursive realities it aims 
to interpret” (Boellstorff 2007: 19). Gloria Wekker makes a related point 
when she promotes a grounded ethnographic method in the study of sees 
globalization, looking beyond “the lazy tradition-modernity reading” i 
much scholarship on sexual globalization and the implied ne rae 
of non-Western cultural transformations toward a recognizably Western 
model (Wekker 2006: 239). 

A critical and nuanced focus on normativity struggles has emerged 
in recent groundbreaking research on Chinese societies, especially those 
publications that foreground gendered, familial, and classed perspectives, 
and they also draw on insights from queer anthropology more broadly.* 
For example, Antonia Chao’s important work on queer and lesbian Tai- 
wan discusses social status production and personal security in relation 
to the interpretational scheme of a family model shaped by the principle 
of face (respectability) and marriage pressure (Chao 2001, 2002, 2005). 
Chao argues that queer scholars working on China tend to “focus on how 
a Chinese queer keeps seemingly primarily marital concerns in exclusively 
patrilineal terms, and thus overlook the social significance the material 
base may have for marriage in a Chinese society” (Chao 2002: 377). The 
question of what counts as meaningful material base for social security 
and citizenship in contemporary Chinese societies bears considerable sig- 
nificance for research on queer negotiations of normative kinship and 
sociality. Kath Weston’s Families We Choose was an early anthropologi- 
cal critique of the tendency to posit normativity as incommensurable to 
queer life strategies, especially the argument that gay and lesbian families 
represent a “misguided attempt to become just like the happily, hetero- 
sexually married Joneses who live down the street” (Weston 1991: 198). 
Using solid ethnographic data that showcase a vast terrain of queer family 
forms, Weston suggests that family is a cultural category that cannot be 
finally resolved as either assimilationist clone or transgressive challenge, 
and that ‘grounded’ ethnographic accounts are needed in order to better 
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understand “what families mean to people who say they have or want 
them” (ibid.: 199). Ching Yau similarly discusses queers’ “love-and-hate 
relationships with normativity” and the ways that they negotiate norma- 
tive expectations, usually to do with family, while attempting to live queer 
lives simultaneously (Yau 2010: 4).° A similar perspective is present in Fran 
Martin’s Situating Sexualities, a wonderful analysis of the emergence of 
queer representations in Taiwan’s media and public culture in the 1990s 
(Martin 2003). In a section on changes in the hegemonic position of fam- 
ily (jia) in Taiwan, Martin offers an intriguing analysis of the relationship 
between queerness and family, suggesting that the figuration of family is 
not “a stable, self-sufficient system” that regulates queerness, but rather 
constitutes a discursive ideological site that “produces effects for the pro- 
duction of tongxinglian [homosexuality], which is itself considered as a 
similarly shifting and unstable site, incessantly made and remade in the cir- 
cuits of contemporary culture” (Martin 2003: 120). Both Yau and Martin, 
then, push toward alternative understandings of the complex ties that bind 
sexual and gender nonnormativity to heterofamilial constellations, and in 
ways that may not at the outset seem ‘radical’ or ‘liberating’ due to their 
engagements with normativity. In this respect, Yau engages the complex 
and often contradictory ways that Chinese queers desire to access normal 
status, and produce affirmative strategies and discourses on tongz/i sexual- 
ity “as (close-to-) normal possibilities.” As Yau argues, 


It is also important to remember that normativity as a relative ideal 
might not be accessible for many people in most parts of the world. As 
a performative facade fraught with fission, consumed and upheld with 
ongoing-but-never-to-be-exposed sacrifices and sweat, it is practically 
impossible and therefore also desirable . . . In what ways does norma- 
tivity produce (im)possibilities for our sexualities; how do we stretch 
and resist the hegemony of normativity and survive it to redefine, make 
productive and/or transform its violence and tensions in our be(come) 
ings? (Yau 2010: 3) 


Yau reminds us here that resistance to normativity as showcased in much 
queer scholarship and writing is coming from a specifically Euro-American 
location (intellectually, politically, and culturally). It is in this sense that 
I push against common paradigms of sexual and gender diversity in the 
scholarship, and attend to, rather, the meaningful and complex ways that 
normativity remains a central aspiration for, as well as limitation to, same- 
sex desires and life strategies. This book, then, develops a critical ethno- 
graphic approach to the importance of investigating desires for normativity, 
and takes seriously interlocutors’ felt and stated need to compartmental- 
ize between heteronormative everyday lives and hidden or private—if not 
secret—same-sex intimate relationships and community socialization. 
I interrogate the regulatory terms that produce these normative desires, 
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alongside “the normalizing logic of the modernized privileged queer agent” 
(Yau 2010: 2; H. Huang 2011). It is for this reason that Iam concerned with 
interrogating experiences of and desires for normativity alongside those of 
difference and marginalization, and the broader contexts that shape the 
cultural logics of new forms of sexual and gendered lives more generally. 


QUEER CULTURES: THE CHINESE TURN’ 


One of the most transformative yet also paradoxical changes in China in 
recent years is the unprecedented visibility of the topic of homosexuality in 
popular and online media, including queer weblogs and community por- 
tals, and, to a more limited extent, in the Chinese public sphere. From 
being a condition associated with mental illness, gender dysphoria, sexual 
perversion, and Western (read as un-Chinese) sentiments, homosexuality 
is increasingly being redefined as a personal quality, urban lifestyle choice, 
and a key indexer of progressive modernity. At the same time, no antidis- 
crimination laws exist, and queer issues are barred from being represented 
in official (government-approved) films and television. Lisa Rofel has use- 
fully linked the emergence of same-sex identity and subculture to broader 
desires for national modernity and cosmopolitan cultural citizenship, not 
simply as a political characteristic but as a “meaningful category of affin- 
ity” (2007: 94). Based on her research on gay men in 1990s Beijing, Rofel 
considers how these men define what it means to be gay by utilizing newly 
available subject categories and modes of belonging that shape modes of 
familiarity, or affinity, as well as personal self-making projects in ways that 
expand existing possibilities but are, simultaneously, constrained by them. 
Sex, she argues, “is a critical site where the normalizations of cultural citi- 
zenship are being reformulated ... Cultural citizenship, perhaps more so 
than legal subjectivity or theories of psychological personality, establishes 
proper and improper sex in postsocialist China” (ibid.: 95). 

In contrast to the firm antihomosexuality discourses and legal prohibi- 
tions seen in many other countries across the world, the sociolegal situa- 
tion in contemporary China is an ambiguous one. Although homosexuality 
per se is not criminalized, the Chinese Psychiatric Association listed it as 
a “psychiatric disorder of sexuality” until 2001,° and the government, 
until 1997, used a liumangzui (hooliganism) act—the Criminal Law 160’s 
“offense of obstructing public order” (Chou 2000: 108)’—to prosecute sex 
between men in public (Wan 2001; Wu 2003: 126-127). In the Maoist 
period (1949-1976), homosexuality was listed alongside other social and 
moral ills such as prostitution, and prosecuted. The government promoted 
the physiological and moral dimensions of conjugal reproductive sex as 
part of its drive to modernize the country and build a healthy socialist 
nation, in part by improving its renkou suzhi (population quality) (Hershat- 
ter 1996: 86-88). Extramarital sex, both heterosexual and homosexual, 
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was heavily sanctioned, and to some extent silenced (Evans 1997; Sang 
2003). As Joanna McMillan (2006) argues, discourses on sex and gender 
at this time created a scientific and naturalized dominant body of knowl- 
edge that shaped and sanctioned what constitutes ‘normal’ sex. McMillan 
suggests, in a cautionary note on the liberatory rhetoric often ascribed to 
the post-Mao moment (‘opening up’, ‘open door’, ‘sexual revolution’, etc.), 
that these “underlying structures of meaning ascribed to sexuality remain 
intact” (McMillan 2006: 130). 

Compared with the attention afforded gay men, lesbianism was and 
remains to a significant degree socially invisible and sidelined. Literature 
on same-sex intimate relationships between women and lesbianism cov- 
ering the contemporary post-Mao period is growing, but sources on the 
prereform Maoist period remain scarce (Evans 1997; Hershatter 2007: 41; 
Sang 2003: 163). In the post-Imperial modern period (1911-1949), wom- 
en’s nonmarital sexual activities became the focus of regulation and con- 
trol in the name of civilizing and modernizing the nation. A more critical 
attention to erotic literature depicting sex between women emerged at this 
time (Ruan 1991; Ruan and Bullough 1992; Sang 2003). The May Fourth 
Era discourse appropriated the neologism tongxingai (same-sex love), 
translated from Western and (via) Japanese sexology, which “contributed 
to a medicalization of same-sex relations” (Hershatter 2007: 40-41). This 
discourse characterized women’s extramarital sexuality as abnormal and 
therefore required control and containment. Intimacy between young 
women and girls, however, was considered harmless, and was even encour- 
aged by some.!° Same-sex intimacy between students, male and female, 
was also portrayed “as situational rather than biologically determined” 
(ibid.: 41). Lesbianism among adult women, however, was constituted as 
a social and moral problem because it was feared “that increased inde- 
pendence combined with attraction to other women might induce some 
women not to marry” (ibid.). During the reform era (post-1978), official 
reports on homosexuality with scattered references to women began to 
emerge. Still, female homosexuality was usually explained either as result 
of neglect and abuse by men, gender inversion, or as compensatory sex in 
the absence of men (Hershatter 2007: 41; Ruan and Bullough 1992). The 
media’s approach was generally sensationalist, scandalizing, and negative 
(Hershatter 2007). Homosexuality in general and women’s nonmarital 
sexual activity in particular were long considered a threat to patriarchal 
power and to the institution of marriage. Because the institution of mar- 
riage was seen as key to ensure social stability and national harmony, 
especially by way of the feminine symbolism of wife and mother, any 
nonmarital sex was criticized for its moral, health-related, and nationalist 
deficiency (Chou 2001; Wu 2003; Hershatter 2007; Wei 2007). 

There is no doubt that alongside open and reform policy programs that 
have effected widespread transformations, social attitudes have become 
increasingly tolerant of homosexuality since the mid-1990s. This is in part 
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a consequence of the growing attention to homosexuality forced by the 
HIV/AIDS crisis and the presence of internationally funded and operated 
public health programs in the country, which also tacitly support gay com- 
munity groups." Lesbian and gay communities began appearing in Chi- 
nese cities in the mid-1990s, and since then they have been challenging the 
negative model perpetuated by the preexisting dominant discourse and folk 
knowledge on homosexuality. Since the early years of the new millennium 
in particular, lala communities and lifestyles have gained momentum. This 
development’s recent historical and sociopolitical context is an important 
backdrop for the book’s ethnography. Public expression of alternative ideas 
and the visibility of sexual subcultures have expanded markedly, aided by 
expanding Internet access over the past decade. Those engaging in same- 
sex practices who identify with same-sex subjective identity and communi- 
ties do, however, continue to be subject to a pervasive and unpredictable 
regime of social censorship and scrutiny. Media interest, domestic and 
abroad, has soared. A turning point occurred in 2000 on an episode of the 
television chat show You hua hao shuo (Talk It Easy), which featured the 
prolific gay writer and film director Cui Zi’en and Shitou, a lesbian artist 
and independent filmmaker. Cui and Shitou are considered the first gay and 
lesbian to have publicly come out in China (see Sang 2003: 172).'? Still, the 
pervasive social stigma attached to homosexuality prevents many queers 
from volunteering to participate in public discourse, although this is also 
changing. At present, a fast emerging establishment of queer social commu- 
nities, activist networks, and alternative discourse in the semipublic sphere, 
including parts of mainstream media and online, is subtly but surely chang- 
ing the official Chinese policy toward homosexuality. This policy is often 
titled the San Bu (3-No): Bu zhichi, bu fandui, bu tichang (no approval, no 
disapproval, no promotion). In a social climate characterized by official 
ambiguity, lack of formal protection, and widespread ignorance, it remains 
exceedingly difficult for queers to claim acceptance, visibility, and space. 
As society changes, research and scholarship on issues to do with gender 
and sexual diversity have expanded and diversified. It is beyond the scope 
of this book to provide a definitive history of homosexuality in modern 
China; the core of the discussion links to developments from the 1990s 
onwards.'* In terms of domestic Chinese research, only medical and aca- 
demic experts and political authorities were allowed to speak and publish 
on the issue until recently. Publications based on firsthand research, which 
depict queer people as part of social diversity in a changing society, have 
begun to appear. The first Chinese study on male homosexuality, Tamen 
de Shijie (Their World) by Li Yinhe and Wang Xiaobo, was published in 
Hong Kong after mainland publishers refused to accept it. It was reissued in 
1992 by Shanxi People’s Publishing House (Li and Wang 1992; Sang 2003: 
320 n20).!° Studies to date on sex and sexuality in post-Mao China offer 
intriguing and important knowledge, and aptly contextualize mainland 
Chinese specificity within trans-Asian and global circuits of culture and 
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politics. They indicate the many difficulties and unresolved tensions that 
Chinese queers live with: the meeting between new and old, tradition and 
modernity, the complex workings of personal agency, the lack of official 
recognition and ongoing dominance of discriminatory folk knowledge on 
homosexuality, and the simultaneous existence of individualism and col- 
lective responsibilities. Some studies on lesbian women in particular docu- 
ment the continued marriage predicament: on the one hand, there remains 
very real pressures with regard to heteronormative expectations to marry 
or suffer the loss of social networks and status, and be stigmatized and 
effectively divorced from one’s family; on the other hand (and connected to 
the rise of individualism), community-building and self-affirmation projects 
are prospering (Kam 2006; Engebretsen 2009). Several studies demonstrate 
how the local, regional, and global circuits of culture, politics, and media 
influence the emerging discourse of homosexuality as a personal and social 
identity, in this way challenging preexisting ideologies that firmly define 
same-sex desire as a mental illness, moral vice, antisocial disturbance, and 
marker of Western modernity (Kong 2011). 

As the first book-length anthropological study of lesbianism in urban 
mainland China, this book contributes to a small but growing field of 
empirical social research on nonnormative sexuality and gender in Chinese 
societies, including Taiwan and Hong Kong (Ho 2009; Kong 2010), and to 
the small number of studies that take a specifically lesbian focus (Kam 2010, 
2012; Sang 2003; Tang 2011).'° Recent critical queer approaches address 
central problems of politics, privilege, and symbolic violence in Chinese 
societies and cultural tradition, thereby pushing against not only the Euro- 
American bias in queer studies but also residues of nostalgic views of a tol- 
erant Chinese tradition prior to experiencing Western influence (Ding and 
Liu 2005; H. Huang 2011; Liu 2010; Yau 2010). The chapters that follow 
chronicle the difficult and even impossible strategies to balance personal 
desires with social norms and expectations. I build on the seminal argu- 
ment of queer poetics and politics of the Taiwanese theorists Ding Naifei’ 
and Liu Jen-peng. They take issue with the idea that tacit, or reticent, queer 
strategies in Chinese cultures represent a culturally specific Chinese toler- 
ance, anchored in Chinese tradition (2005).'” Ding and Liu critique Hong 
Kong scholar Chou Wah-shan’s argument that reticent tolerance constitutes 
a particular coming-out paradigm in Chinese societies, by adhering to filial 
norms for good conduct (Chou 2000), and argue instead that the symbolic 
violence of reticent tolerance constitutes a Chinese form of homophobia. 
This regulatory hegemonic power base pushes queers to the shadowy mar- 
gins, unable to resist conformist pressures or to meaningfully transgress 
and transform structural power inequalities. These inequalities are marked 
by specific class and gender subjectivities, and serve to question the genuine 
accomplishments involved in pursuing tacit and normalizing life strategies. 
These difficulties and the problems of overcoming them meaningfully and 
in a longer-term perspective are particularly well illustrated in the chapters 
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that provide ethnographies of marriage strategies (Chapters 4 and 5) and 
community activism (Chapter 6). These accounts show the ways in which 
regulatory forces of sociofamilial structures privatize and make invisible 
subject positions that go against conformity. They also reveal the personal 
toll suffered by lalas over time when they assume the sole responsibility for 
using tacit strategies to maintain the required surface respectability. Add- 
ing to this critique, I offer a queer-feminist perspective that shows the ways 
that lala women, when compared with gay men, are considerably disadvan- 
taged at all stages of this process. 


GENDER, STATUS, AND AGENCY IN CHINA 


Despite the overall improved status and empowerment for girls and women, 
entrenched social and family norms embedded in traditional principles of 
xiao (filiality) continue to circumscribe girls’ and women’s lives in the con- 
temporary period. The combined role of ‘good’ daughter, wife, and mother 
remains the most important threshold to attain respectable gendered adult 
status, although what exactly constitutes ‘good’ conduct is increasingly con- 
tested by emergent alternative meanings. This book develops an emphasis 
on everyday lala lifeworlds through the conceptual and empirical lens of dif- 
ferent normativities, as a way to demonstrate the complex and paradoxical 
tensions that exist between new desires and opportunities and preexisting 
expectations rooted in patriarchal conformist norms. I suggest that social 
and family-based conformity remains an ideal for so many lalas due to the 
broader realities of gendered hierarchies that shape and ultimately limit real- 
istic possibilities for change and difference. This is most centrally articulated 
through relationships with parents, ideals about respectable family bonds, 
and, perhaps most directly, the marriage imperative. As Lucetta Kam found 
in her recent research on lalas in Shanghai, women experience intense pres- 
sure to conform from their immediate family by way of hegemonic hetero- 
sexual norms and marriage (Kam 2006). 

This resonates closely with my own findings, but I also offer a more 
nuanced approach to understanding lala women’s experiences with norma- 
tive pressures as not simply being externally imposed, or something that 
lalas have no option but to cope with. In short, normative ideologies defin- 
ing ‘good’ conduct and the ‘good life’ were to some extent desired as well 
as derided. To be sure, the forms of lala subjectivity, imaginary, and com- 
munity that I studied in Beijing were not entirely new per se, nor were they 
wholly separate from customary notions of morally appropriate conduct, 
family relationships, and nationalist depictions of Chinese culture writ 
large. In fact, women drew on them and sought to identify with them to a 
significant extent. Importantly, notions of respectability and overall good 
citizenship drew on established filial ideals for gendered behavior and sta- 
tus, at the same time as women were inspired by and sought out—especially 
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online—globally circulating symbols of independence, individualism, and 
neoliberal cosmopolitan lifestyle, including gay and lesbian popular culture 
and activist discourse. Adding to this, lala sociality in the postmillennial 
period has been inspired by and built upon tongzhi community practices in 
the 1990s in important ways. 

The chapters that follow seek to interpret and situate lalas’ partial 
appropriation of dominant cultural ideologies based on family and rela- 
tional status, in particular the continued influence of sociofamilial ideals 
based on the filial principle, and how aspects of dominant culture and tra- 
dition appear desirable because they allow lalas to access normative social 
status on a surface level and feel a sense of belonging. As I will argue, the 
appearance of compliance enables tacit, alternative lifestyles that include 
same-sex intimacy and community participation, although they may not 
be conflict-free or lasting. In this endeavor, the context of the continued 
dominance and meaning-making processes of the marriage imperative and 
filial ideologies is important to grasp, and must be seen as a part of larger 
transformations in the dynamics of self and society, including transforma- 
tions of governmentality. 

The principle of filial piety retains a central regulatory trope and shapes 
the field of gendered agency in important ways. This is especially clear 
when considering the continued primacy put on marriage and the pres- 
sures that young women and men, regardless of sexuality, continue to face 
in this regard. In my research this quickly emerged as the most central 
structuring factor in lala women’s lives, and one that profoundly shaped 
personal life strategies on intimate and social levels, regardless of genera- 
tional cohort. Recent studies of changing family and generational dynamics 
in urban China demonstrate that filial responsibilities persist as a funda- 
mental structuring component of kin relationships and respectable suzhi 
([good] quality) status (Evans 2008; Fong 2004, 2007; Guo 2001; Jing 
2007; Whyte 1997; Yan 2003; T. Zheng 2009). Harriet Evans comments 
that the “promotion of the Confucian model of filial duty has been promi- 
nent in recent years to compensate for the government’s policy focus on 
economic growth rather than social welfare” (Evans 2008: 173). The filial 
duty system, Evans argues, provides a unifying social structure for collec- 
tive support, especially in terms of care and economic support of the elderly 
at a time when the market-driven government has downplayed welfare and 
social service provision (ibid.). The cultural logic of filiality represents the 
conventional, somewhat ‘traditional’ approach to the meaning of familial 
obedience as firmly structured by patrilineal assumptions of kin and gender 
hierarchy and duty to the family. The regulatory significance of filiality in 
terms of gender is central. Lisa Rofel (1999a: 84) notes that 


[fliliality in China is often described as the domain of men. It is the rea- 
son men live with or near their parents, and the reason it is so impor- 
tant for men to have sons. Sons carry the family line in this patrilineal 
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kinship system and thus fulfill their filial obligation to parents and 
ancestors. They must also support their elderly parents. Women marry 
out; they must help their husbands carry on their husband’s family line 
by giving birth to sons. Families that give birth only to girls are said to 
have experienced tragedy. 


One indisputable benefit of nearly forty years of post-Mao reform and open- 
ing policies is the substantial changes in attitudes to girls’ and women’s value 
and independence. In Vanessa Fong’s perceptive ethnography of youngsters 
in the northeastern city of Dalian, she shows how the demographic effects 
of the One Child Policy (OCP) are markedly reshaping gendered filial rela- 
tions (Fong 2002, 2004).'* Fong investigates urban single daughters who 
have come of age during a period of unprecedented fertility transition and 
family reorganization. This particular generation of girls and women is 
found to enjoy a higher degree of freedom from the patrilineal constraints 
that shaped the pre-OCP generations, when the filial favoring of sons meant 
fewer resources invested in daughters. Girls without siblings have consider- 
able access to emotional (parental, familial support) and material resources 
(money, especially marriage payments and inheritance). A similar analysis 
is presented in Tiantian Zheng’s ethnography of rural-to-urban migrant 
women who work as bar hostesses in Dalian (2009). Zheng develops a 
nuanced picture of these women’s sense of power and resources in rede- 
fining their personal identities (despite the stigma of sex work and rural 
backgrounds that these women struggle to overcome) and their resourceful 
strategies and aspirations for a future good life. Despite what is perhaps an 
overstated belief in the agentive power of the bar hostesses to control their 
everyday work conditions and realize their ambitions, Zheng foregrounds 
how the desire for a better life shapes subjective experiences of new identi- 
ties, the boundaries of personal freedom, the shape of the future ‘good life’, 
and the complex, often paradoxical meaning-making processes of margin- 
alized positions debilitated by structural inequalities. 

The powerful narrative of incremental progress from the feudal past 
requires some caution. Martin Whyte has argued against the simplistic 
view that modernization toward industrial society and changes in family 
and household composition weaken and even eradicate traditional family 
obligations, especially the filial principle (Whyte 1997). Gail Hershatter, 
too, is critical of the dominant narrative of a progressive development from 
“family-based oppression to limited individual choice—or in another reg- 
ister, from feudalism to socialism” (Hershatter 2007: 7). Such narratives 
have increasingly been challenged by research that demonstrates a greater 
diversity and partiality in terms of women’s transition to married life, expe- 
riences of trauma, oppression, and opportunities than what is conveyed 
in the ‘victim narratives’ and chi ku (eating bitterness) narratives of high 
socialism and later nostalgia or memory projects (Anagnost 1997; Far- 
quhar and Berry 2004; Makley 2005). The scholarship by Harriet Evans 
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(2008), Ellen R. Judd (1994), and Sarah Friedman (2006), among others, 
demonstrates that, although new meanings and practices of kinship, social 
life, and responsibilities emerge with the onset of modernization and state- 
sponsored reform programs, patriarchal conventions and filial obliga- 
tions remain structural referents. 

Marriage continues to be a powerful institution in contemporary China, 
and one that circumscribes lala and gay life. In Harriet Evans’s insightful 
and longitudinal study of daughters and mothers and their relationships in 
contemporary Beijing, she observes that marriage remains “an expectation 
deeply embedded in [women’s] self-identification ... [and that] marriage 
[was] not first and foremost . . . a relationship between two individuals, but 
... one that encompassed expectations and desires closely associated with 
the notion of a family” (Evans 2008: 184).!° Lucetta Kam, in her research 
on Shanghai lalas, argues that marriage continues to hold such a powerful 
grip on people for economic, social, and cultural reasons (Kam 2006: 92). 
State-run employers reward married workers with benefits and promotions 
that single people, and single women in particular, are unlikely to receive. 
Marital status provides substantial social recognition as it represents the 
crossing of a symbolic threshold to social and sexual maturity, as well as 
the assumption of social responsibility. As Kam (2006: 92) argues, “[I|f a 
person has reached the age of marriage but refuses to get married, then s/he 
is avoiding the responsibility s/he needs to fulfill for family and society, and 
hence s/he cannot be considered as a responsible adult. Marriage and then 
whether one can have a child are socially seen to be evidence of one’s value 
in society and one’s physical or psychological well-being.” 

Based on statistics from the official National Bureau of Statistics, Kam 
shows the continued influence of the social imperative of marital status in 
China. Less than 20 percent of the adult female population is unmarried 
(19.5 percent in 2004), and the age period of twenty-five to twenty-nine 
is considered the most suitable age for marriage for both men and women 
(ibid.: 91).2° This is also the age period when marriage pressure is most 
keenly felt, and parental ‘nagging’ must be endured. Kam’s findings reso- 
nate closely with my data on Beijing lalas. Drawing on Kam and the writing 
of others on social expectations for conformity and family in China, I show 
not only how Beijing lalas cope with such pressures but also how a strong 
sense of complicit desires is involved in lala women’s strategic manipulations 
of said pressures. I push against an expressed or implied victim narrative, 
and choose instead to focus on the creative, partial, and tacit strategies that 
women of all backgrounds use in order to pursue a meaningful life, regard- 
less of whether they attain lasting independence from hegemonic heteromar- 
ital norms. Similarly, Zheng’s study of Dalian bar hostesses demonstrates 
that married status also becomes a potent avenue for seeking upward mobil- 
ity, especially for girls from lower-income and rural backgrounds (T. Zheng 
2009). New nonmarital avenues for desirable self-making and autonomy 
are, however, opening up. Fong’s study shows that excelling in education 
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enables girls and young women to strive toward financial independence, 
residential autonomy, and greater social status, primarily based on their per- 
sonal career attainment and resource acquisition practices rather than the 
monolithic status of wife and mother (Fong 2004). The marriage domain 
therefore must be seen as a practice and aspiration that holds conflicting 
desires and pressures, with powerful symbolic power to both retain and 
rewrite customary meanings of selfhood. Its role in redefining new sexual 
and gender subjectivities is paradoxical, at once providing new avenues for 
aspiration and liberation yet also reconfirming the structural primacy of 
conventional gender and family norms and bonds. 

This book, then, as the first anthropological study of queer women in 
urban China, presents a sustained empirical analysis of lalas’ complex expe- 
riences of hegemonic filial norms, family, and marriage practices that are 
simultaneously enabling and limiting, thus challenging common assump- 
tions regarding choice and agency, liberation, and respectable queer desires 
in transformational times. 


RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 


Research for this book was carried out in Beijing over twenty-two months 
between September 2004 and May 2006. I returned for short-term fol- 
low-up research for three months in 2009, and again in February and June 
2012. Because of the rapid unfolding of queer community and discourse in 
Beijing in recent years, I have attempted to strike a balance between this 
book’s primary focus on the 2004-2006 period and discussion of why it 
is of special interest, and the wider temporal and geopolitical context that 
has unfolded in the years since. The concluding chapter provides an update 
and reflection on the changes and continuities I observed on my revisits and 
through the monitoring of online media platforms that I continue to follow 
from afar. I also attended the First International Conference of Asian Queer 
Studies in Bangkok (2005) and presented guest lectures in and attended 
anthropology classes at Beijing University, as well as anthropology classes 
at the Central University for Ethnic Minorities. Moreover, I have continued 
to be an active participant in local queer activism and activist-academic 
networks in Beijing. 

Beijing was chosen as location for my research because of its national 
importance, both politically and culturally. Selecting China’s capital city 
was ideal for exploring new urban subcultures in dynamic tension with 
dominant political authority and governance. It was also a useful field 
location given my project’s critical focus on modernization and differen- 
tiation practices, specifically as it relates to spatial and symbolic aspects 
of urban citizenship. Prior to arriving in Beijing I had had little luck in 
finding up-to-date information about lesbian communities, and found 
only minimal evidence online. This was in part because I did not have 
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an up-to-date knowledge of current terminology, online practices, and so 
forth. Due to my preexisting academic and activist connections, I quickly 
gained access to gay activists in HIV/AIDS groups and NGO staff in trans- 
national organizations after I arrived in Beijing, and they directed me to 
what I soon discovered was a bustling, diverse, long-established but quite 
informal queer quanzi (circle). Luckily for me, this also included a quickly 
expanding lala community. 

My fieldwork was multisited and multimethod, and frequently took 
me on bicycle rides, subway expeditions, and taxi challenges across the 
vast territory of the city, all in aid of reaching the various locations where 
women lived and spent their time, whether in private homes or semipublic 
social venues. These venues were typically public spaces that also afforded 
some privacy, such as teahouses, restaurants, bars, sports halls, the out- 
doors (hiking) and parks, and karaoke bars and clubs. I also joined groups 
of lalas (sometimes gay men and straight allies joined too) on weekend or 
holiday trips and for dinners at private homes, engaged in online chatting, 
and attended network meetings and academic-activist conferences. In this 
sense, the project is a mobile ethnography as it follows “the connections, 
associations, and putative relationships” across the city, and the ways in 
which they bridge private and public places, personal and political prac- 
tices, straight and queer worlds, and so forth, and in ways that reflected 
the precarious realities of same-sex-desiring people in postmillennial China 
(Marcus 1995, 96-97; cited in Gray 2009, Methods section). 

Principal research methods included participant observation and infor- 
mal semistructured and unstructured conversations without the use of 
electronic recording equipment. In total, I collected data from a pool of 
ninety-five women aged between nineteen and fifty-four, all of whom I 
socialized and conversed with on multiple occasions between 2004 and 
2006. I estimate that I was in conversational contact with more than twice 
this number in total. Everyone whom I spoke with contributed to my under- 
standing of not only gender and sexuality issues but also the broader con- 
text of such transformations in contemporary China. Some of the women 
became close friends and contact with them was almost daily; with oth- 
ers the contact was more sporadic due to family, work, or other commit- 
ments. Except for data from three individuals who were introduced to me 
by mutual friends, the study does not include data from online communica- 
tion with individuals whom I had not previously met in person. The three 
individuals I chose to include in my main pool of interlocutors contributed 
very useful and important perspectives to the project, adding nuance to 
topics I was particularly interested in. Because trusted friends had intro- 
duced us via online chatting programs, I felt confident about the veracity 
of their narratives. Indeed, our repeated telephone and online contact pro- 
duced very interesting data and analysis for the project. 

I conducted semistructured interviews with fifteen women, and they 
were digitally recorded. Interviews typically lasted between one and two 
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hours, and all interviewees were individuals I had also spent time with 
beyond the structured interview. During the first three to four months I 
developed a topic guide for interviews and discussions based on my emer- 
gent feel for what issues lalas were concerned with. This significantly 
helped me revise and refine the prefieldwork research plan to better fit the 
everyday realities and life priorities 1 encountered.?! In general, I found for- 
mal interviews and structured, recorded conversations less useful because I 
got the impression that I was being told rehearsed stories and information 
according to what the person thought I wanted to hear. The presence of my 
digital recorder, pen, and notepad clearly unsettled many women, and data 
elicited this way generally served a complementary function rather than a 
basic one. This was the major reason why I did not conduct a larger number 
of interviews. The rapport would markedly improve during informal chats 
in social contexts, such as the Lala Salon, weekend bars and parties, and 
in the company of friends who often invited me to join them on social out- 
ings. Personal stories and intimate details were easily narrated over a beer, 
a meal, or when walking down the street shopping for clothes or food. By 
regularly socializing in a number of social spaces, I gained repeated access 
to a very large number of women and, in turn, they learned about me and 
my research and came to trust me. I observed their interactions with each 
other, and listened to conversations without necessarily acting as an inter- 
viewer. Depending on the context, I asked questions, sought clarifications, 
or simply engaged in conversations as I saw appropriate or desirable. They 
often asked my opinion or were interested in my experiences in my native 
Norway or the more generic ‘West’. Although the Internet was a key source 
of information about events and news and most of my contacts were avid 
readers (and contributors to blogs and discussion threads), the use of cell 
phones—especially text messaging—was the most important, and conve- 
nient, tool for negotiating meetings and contacts. Phones were easily avail- 
able and cheap for everyone, and they allowed people to remain anonymous 
and share information. The highly sensitive conditions of queer community 
life—perceived or experienced as risk-laden and precarious by most of the 
women I knew—required a relatively ad hoc and less structured approach 
to fieldwork and participant observation. Internet-based communication 
tools such as the QQ (similar to MSN) messenger services, along with cell 
phone instant messaging, provided a crucial energizer and instigator for 
social relationships and discussions. The conversations included online 
chatting when women were at work or at home, and bored or inspired to 
chat about almost anything. 

Usually, I was the only /aowai (foreigner) participant, and news trav- 
eled quickly that I was there to do research on lalas in China. More often 
than not I was met with positive curiosity and interest, social ‘gatekeepers’ 
welcomed me and assisted me in meeting new people. Therefore I soon 
realized that my initial fear that nobody would want to open up to me, or 
would feel threatened by my presence, was unfounded. In fact, my main 
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problem soon became one of having too many interesting people to talk to 
and spend time with, and having to choose between competing events and 
people. I was frequently invited to private dinners and social gatherings in 
people’s homes and elsewhere. I was always open with the women I met 
in lala spaces about my researcher role and my project. Because they were 
curious about me and my research, the news spread fast, and I had plenty 
of opportunities to discuss the topics that interested them—and me. I also 
posted on lala websites and weblogs, introducing my research and myself, 
but I rarely received replies to these online notices. As time passed, and my 
data pool expanded and overall confidence grew, I tried to make choices 
that would boost the diversity of the participants. I was especially keen to 
include older women with marriage experience and those of a lower socio- 
economic background, as these groups of women were less represented in 
the emerging social spaces and community discourses but had much rel- 
evance for my project. 

More than anything else, it was my ability to speak Chinese and overall 
cultural knowledge that opened doors in Beijing. Combined with my genu- 
ine interest in the lives of the women I met, this sustained my welcome and 
generated positive introductions and a degree of goodwill from organiz- 
ers and social gatekeepers that I could not have achieved otherwise. Their 
friendship, interest in my well-being, and care sustained me through peri- 
ods of field fatigue, bouts of depression and loneliness, and anxiety about 
my academic project and its future. Frank Pieke has emphasized the impor- 
tance of anthropological research being dialogical, meaning “a dialogue 
with the entire social reality encountered” (Pieke 2000: 137). In my case, 
I often felt like the ad hoc counselor or agony aunt, someone always ready 
to listen and provide full attention. I repeatedly experienced that women I 
had not previously spoken with would sit down in the Salon or in a bar and 
tell me their life stories. Being a visible outsider, yet also an insider by way 
of my lesbian identity, did indeed provide extremely helpful in the research 
process. As Gloria Wekker has observed, the positive significance of ‘the 
stranger’ should not be underestimated and does not necessarily constitute 
a lack of access and exclusion; informants opening up to outsiders rather 
than one’s peers is not uncommon in fieldwork (Wekker 1998: 118). 

My fieldwork benefited enormously from coinciding with the onset of 
two unprecedented lala community initiatives in Beijing: the start of the 
weekly Lala Salon in October 2004 and the inauguration of the Tongyu 
network in February 2005. The Salon, in particular, offered a weekly 
space to meet women and discuss personal and social issues; this proved 
invaluable for my work in terms of introductions and access to a large 
and diverse pool of women. Not only was the Salon a unique, new oppor- 
tunity for local women to access community and support, but also it was 
a veritable ‘space of their own’, a safe space to explore experiences with 
others and talk about issues. For many women, it was the first time they 
had ever met other lalas face to face, rather than on the Internet. For 
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most women, I dare say that it was their first contact with a lala com- 
munity, thus allowing a departure from their usual daily life, which is 
characterized by an extreme compartmentalization that renders same- 
sex desire strictly virtual (online) or completely private and invisible. The 
Salon thus offered a unique position to observe and participate in this 
unfolding lala sociality. 

Obtaining official permission and managing risk were critical issues in 
fieldwork planning and execution.” As a general rule, foreign researchers in 
China must secure official affiliation with a university or similar institution 
(Fong 2004: 4-10; Pieke 2000; Rofel 1999a; L. Zhang 2001: 214). This 
is often a costly and bureaucratic process, and it also involves ethical risk 
when research topics concern stigmatized populations or minority issues. 
The process of establishing formal affiliation and professional relation- 
ships while balancing the need to maintain participant confidentiality was 
difficult to negotiate. The formal framework of research ethics stipulates 
research contact modes and environments that are far from the ambigu- 
ous and unpredictable realities of contemporary Chinese society. Minor- 
ity communities remain subject to intervention and censorship, especially 
those considered somehow political: ethnic and religious minority groups 
and those protesting inequalities and lack of rights. With regard to risk and 
ethics, I decided that the likelihood for research success and maintaining 
confidentiality and trust with Chinese queers would be greater if I kept 
away from the gaze and space of official institutions. Beijing’s cityscape at 
the time facilitated this strategy. 

A related aspect of fieldwork stress was that I was never certain of what 
I could get away with; whether anyone was taking notice of me, of my 
activities, and of the people I spent time with; and if my work suddenly 
would be considered a problem. For this reason, I was suspicious of many 
social encounters that seemed oddly coincidental, and I never divulged my 
research topic in casual conversations outside queer community settings. I 
was reticent about appearing in the Chinese media, even when local lalas 
and gays encouraged me to do so. I worried that my research would be com- 
promised, and endanger the confidentiality of my interlocutors, if I became 
more widely recognized. I also had to closet myself (as a lesbian) and create 
reasonable cover stories, inventing stories about my research and life in 
general on the few occasions when I met with informants’ family members. 
This strategy of tacit revelations and cover stories prevented me from gain- 
ing potentially interesting information about people’s views on homosexu- 
ality, but I found that to do otherwise was not worth the risk. Still, this 
strategy meant added complications. As Ellen Lewin and Bill Leap (1996) 
and Esther Newton (2000) among others have argued, research strategies 
of the closet create considerable stress on both professional and personal 
levels. What Esther Newton calls the “veil of professional silence” cov- 
ers, at least partially, the issue of being queer and doing queer research in 
anthropology (and beyond), in contexts such as identity management in 
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the field, professional legitimacy, and the ethics of fieldwork (Newton, in 
Lewin and Leap 1996: 214). 

Having said this, it should be noted that it is no longer regarded as excep- 
tional or professionally irrelevant to consider the management of researcher 
identity and subjective positioning in the making and shaping of ethno- 
graphic writing, including pre- and postfieldwork circumstances (Kulick 
and Willson 1995; Lewin and Leap 1996; Newton 2000). The insistence of 
Ellen Lewin and Bill Leap that anthropologists recognize how positionality 
affects processes by which they construct understandings of cultural phe- 
nomena resonates strongly (Lewin and Leap 1996: 22). Reflexive aware- 
ness, subjective positioning, and attention to fieldwork as a process that 
is multiply situated and negotiated are integral to producing ethnographic 
knowledge that matters. Knowledge is not primarily arrived at via purely 
intellectual pursuits, but instigated and inspired through experience. Femi- 
nist insights demonstrate that the experience of difference, say, in the social 
agency of men and women, produces knowledge about social power and 
status (hooks 1994). Thus, the ways in which anthropologists work their 
fields, rural and urban, conceptual and culturally specific, are significant 
for the process of writing and for textual dialogue. 

Positioning is never apolitical or transparent; insider and outsider posi- 
tions fluctuate and research participation turns to activist involvement by 
helping, as I did, with seemingly mundane activities such as writing fund- 
ing applications and gathering resources. Drawing on George Marcus’s 
notion of ‘complicity’ in ethnographic research, David Valentine ponders 
in his research on transgender people in New York City the ethics and 
politics of research, of involvement and obligations to the people whose 
lives are being studied (D. Valentine 2007: 205). Researcher positioning is 
entangled, changing, never fixed. Similarly, Gilbert Herdt and Niels Teunis 
argue that we must take positionality seriously in the enterprise of conduct- 
ing research that matters:?° 


Positionality is what allows social scientists to do our work; therefore 
we need to be clear about what our own subjectivity does in supporting 
or opposing sexual inequality in real-life communities. Taking posi- 
tionality seriously means that we go beyond apologizing for a lack of 
objectivity and recognize explicitly that the subjective experiences of 
the researcher are precisely what make sexuality research possible and 
insightful. Translation of theory, method, and data will fail without 
this subjectivity. It is this sense of positionality that formulates so many 
of the relevant and critical questions. (Teunis and Herdt 2007: 17) 


My participation in lala communities in Beijing was a thoroughly active 
engagement. It was never passive, never simply a matter of taking notes 
apolitically, neutrally. I was certainly not firmly in control of the research 
process, with study participants reduced to innocent bystanders and 
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unwitting participants in a preplanned, fixed academic project. Fieldwork 
is, if anything, a collaborative enterprise, more often than not guided by 
serendipitous chance.** 

The circumstances and trajectories of personal experience and position- 
ality and the way in which they influence professional and official activities 
are, therefore, valuable assets and crucial to the overall research process, 
and not to be considered as confession of ‘bias’. In my case, I was thoroughly 
involved in the Tongyu network, helping with translation work, developing 
funding applications, and sharing resources and my own experience with 
queer and other types of activism back in Europe. I was involved in social 
activities in the Saturday Salon, and actively participated in trips, parties, 
and the webs of elaborate social and intimate relationships. 

The ethical principle to do no harm frames the themes discussed here, 
as it is of particular importance when conducting participant observation 
research with marginalized populations on sensitive topics such as sexu- 
ality, and ina country like China. Karen O’Reilly has argued that “ethics 
is about trying to ensure that you cause as little pain or harm as possible 
and try to be aware of your effects on the participants and on your data” 
(O’Reilly 2005: 63). Similarly, Mary Gray argues for an honest assess- 
ment of the politics of risk, collaboration, positionality, and overlapping 
interests when conducting academic research (Gray 2009, Appendix). 
In my research, I have attempted as far as possible to hone these prin- 
ciples by engaging in dialogues about research themes and designs, and 
by remaining reflexive about loyalties and risks in the field encounter and 
academic environment. 


OUTLINE OF THE STUDY 


Each of the chapters engages the dynamic and productive tension between 
normative boundaries and ideologies, and the ways that lalas appropri- 
ated them alongside new queer imaginaries in their everyday lives. Devel- 
oping a relational and grounded analysis on difference and normativity in 
the context of modernity and globalization, and with a deep interest in 
understanding why and how compliant strategies to appear normal and 
‘fit in’ continue to appear desirable to lalas, the chapters are concerned 
with personal narratives and biographies as they relate to the broad themes 
of subject formation, family and kinship, marriage, and, finally, emergent 
community activism. I end with an update and concluding reflection on the 
changes since the initial fieldwork ended in 2006, based on recent discus- 
sions with lalas in Beijing. 

Chapter 2, “A Special Self”, traces the process whereby individual biog- 
raphies of ‘feeling differently’ develop into a specifically lala social category 
and distinctive vocabulary of sexual and gender identity. At the same time 
I show how the emergent lala discourse in community spaces is rapidly 
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becoming a central point for differentiation, strategic inclusion, and mar- 
ginalization, as well as representing an overall rejection of sexual identity 
regimes altogether. By focusing on personal storytelling practices in this 
chapter, I discuss the production of sexual categories and the diverse fac- 
tors that influence them. The aim here is twofold. First, I demonstrate the 
complex and multiple ways in which sexual subjectivity emerges as frag- 
mented and partial, and how they are always already in conversation with 
other markers of subjectivity, especially those to do with gender norms 
and generational differences. I argue that the lala category emerges as a 
relational and collectively produced framework for understanding female- 
gendered subjectivities, where sexuality and gender are central but not 
necessarily the primary nodes of producing selfhood. The second ambi- 
tion here is to deconstruct the central ideologies embedded in discourses 
of ‘being different’ and ‘being normal’, especially as they are shaped by 
hegemonic family norms, and how they are producing alternative female- 
gendered subjectivities. 

Chapter 3 examines the ways in which family and kinship shape lala 
subjectivities and practices, and asks about the role that the cultural prin- 
ciple of filiality plays in organizing contemporary family relations and, 
especially, women’s status and scope for independence and individualism. 
I provide an in-depth analysis of the importance of kinship to lala iden- 
tity and community projects, in particular as it relates to parental ties, 
filial duties, and the marriage predicament. I discuss the complex strategies 
women use to negotiate personal desires and social obligations, and explore 
the dynamic tensions that characterize such desires and obligations, includ- 
ing the notion of ‘attitude’ and concepts of ‘having options’. In so doing, 
I aim to go beyond simplistic binary truisms where family and kinship 
norms govern personal life, and where individualism and collectivism often 
appear to be mutually exclusive. 

Chapters 4 and 5 continue the discussion of social dynamics and fam- 
ily values that continue to underpin lala desires for normal life, specifi- 
cally focusing on marriage and how lalas negotiate it. Why do some lala 
(and gay) couples invest considerable resources, energy, and personal risk 
to have ceremonial same-sex weddings when China offers no official rec- 
ognition or legal protection for such unions? Why are face-preserving 
weddings between a lala and gay considered marriages of convenience? 
How convenient are such strategies to avoid heteromarriage, really? In 
these chapters I consider two major ways that lalas (and gays) engage and 
sometimes subvert normative marriage practices in their attempt to better 
negotiate same-sex intimacy and strategize for a future lived on their own 
terms. Chapter 4 concerns tongxing hunyin (same-sex marriage) and docu- 
ments two lala symbolic wedding unions and one ceremonial engagement. 
I argue for the important symbolic politics of same-sex marriage as aspira- 
tion, despite the current lack of formal recognition or mainstream accep- 
tance, and suggest that this collectively held aspiration carries transgressive 
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potential for emergent justice and rights-based movements. Chapter 5 con- 
tinues this discussion by specifically focusing on xingshi hunyin (marriages 
of convenience, or contract marriages) between lalas and gays. Why are 
they such popular strategies in mainland China, despite the many problems 
they engender, and why is a contract marriage a bad deal in the long term, 
especially for the women? 

The final main chapter, “Our Lala Space”, turns to public and activ- 
ist concerns that have slowly but surely taken hold of the lala imagina- 
tion. Starting by offering a broader context of grassroots and civil society 
mobilizing, I then provide an ethnographic analysis of two networks that 
emerged early in my fieldwork—the weekly social group Lala Salon and 
the activist network Tongyu—and discuss emergent lesbian visibility and 
tacit politics to attain understanding and recognition. I identify two main 
forms of lala community practice—wan’er (having fun) and zuzhide (being 
organized)—and discuss why it is that so many lalas were negative to orga- 
nized community efforts. As part of this discussion I show how the personal 
becomes political for two lala community activists, and argue that a par- 
ticular kind of lala identity politics is emerging, one that is finely tuned into 
the sociofamilial realities of contemporary China. By extension, I address 
broader questions regarding the possibility and limits of political activ- 
ism in China today through the concepts of visibility, pride, and rights, 
and look at how these trends relate to or differ significantly from trends in 
rights activism elsewhere in the world. 

I conclude the book with a reflection on changes and developments since 
my original fieldwork, with particular focus on the post-Olympics period 
(after 2008). To some extent, the post-2008 period has seen a significant 
energizing of queer community activism and social visibility; however, the 
overall intensification of censorship and political control has generated a 
range of problems with regard to organizing events and media visibility, 
especially online. At the same time, the academic environment for first- 
hand study of these issues remains precarious. What all this this means 
for the coming years of queer activism in China and elsewhere, as well as 
academic research on sexual and gender nonnormativity globally, remains 
to be seen. 
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New Sexual Subjectivities 


Bingyu: So, at what point did you realize you were lala, I mean, 
when did you become aware that you xihuan niiren 
[like women]? 


Xin: When I was really young. I didn’t understand then that 
this wasn’t okay. 
B: Did you first like one particular girl, before you realized 


[you are lala], or, did you first know this thing that you 
‘like women’? 

Of course, I first liked one particular girl. 

And then what? 

I didn’t understand what was going on with me [laugh- 
ing]. Later on I realized what this thing was. I thought 
this was something zhengchang [normal], well, perhaps 
not exactly ‘normal’, but I think it’s a very fundamental, 
personal thing; it shouldn’t be for others to decide. Per- 
haps it’s just that everyone has a teshude ziji [special self]. 
At first I couldn’t understand where my preference for 
women came from. I thought it was very strange: other 
women liked men, but I liked women; I didn’t understand 
why I was different. 


oa SS es 


This excerpt is part of a longer discussion on the topic Wode Gushi (My 
Story) in the weekly social group, the Lala Salon. Talking about one’s lala 
life—past, present, and future—was the most popular conversation theme 
in most of the socialization I participated in. As I later came to understand, 
the period of my fieldwork coincided more or less with the emergence of a 
new and energized chapter in lala life in China’s bigger cities. Although lala 
community and discourse were well established online at this point, and 
cyberspace has since remained a central venue for working out social and 
intimate lives, the opportunities for offline, real-life community and togeth- 
erness that the vibrant social groups and venues in this period offered were 
instrumental in producing a much-needed dimension to lala life: meeting 
others like yourself and feeling part of a community, breaking out of isola- 
tion, and thereby helping imagine different lives and futures in ways that 
online activity could not accomplish in a satisfactory way. For Beijing lalas, 
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the physical and material aspects of human connection and community 
participation were extremely important, as was evidenced by the growing 
popularity of designated community events and physical spaces during my 
time there, and the confirmation that many women specifically sought out 
these offline possibilities to connect and talk to others. 

My encounter with thirty-nine-year-old Meng early in my fieldwork 
helped me understand just how profound this online/offline distinction was. 
I had dinner with her one evening with other lala friends who had previ- 
ously ‘met’ her online. Meng lived and worked in Tianjin, a large city south 
of Beijing, and was married and the mother of a fifteen-year-old son. She 
had known since university that she liked women in a ‘special way’. Aided 
by hot wine, good food, and friendly company, Meng gradually opened 
up and told us what I suspected—that it was her first time to meet face to 
face with other lalas and talk about ‘it’. Normally, her only opportunity 
to engage in lala (online) community was when she secretly used her son’s 
computer. Meng became very emotional as the evening wore on, several 
times breaking down and crying. It was clear that she lived with tremen- 
dous stress as she tried to balance respectable life with her personal desires. 
She repeatedly spoke of how liberating it was to be able to talk about how 
she felt (tan xinlide) with ‘real’ people. 

A central talking point in both online and offline community spaces 
was what it meant to prefer or like other women (xibuan niiren), how 
to deal with being different, and the stigma and problems it brought. I 
attribute the energy and urgency of much of these debates to the rela- 
tively new availability of public ‘spaces of their own’ at this historical 
moment.! Prior to this time there were few opportunities to debate same- 
sex intimacy in a social community setting. Whereas male homosexuality 
has achieved some degree of social and discursive space, despite much 
of it being framed by the official medico-scientific perspective (and HIV/ 
AIDS concerns more specifically), there has been a veritable silence about 
women’s sexuality beyond heteromarital and familial norms as daughter, 
sister, wife, and mother. This has only recently begun to change. Much of 
this, furthermore, is linked to the relative absence of women-only spaces 
that could have helped develop an alternative, positive discourse and 
identity. As I will show, the broader sociopolitical conventions that shape 
individual possibilities in general, and gendered ones in particular, also 
structure women’s relative independence and emergent lesbian discourse 
and community. 

By presenting a range of lala personal narratives on how same-sex 
desires and relationships and their contexts are worked out in emerging 
social communities in this chapter, I aim to contribute to broader criti- 
cal conversations on transnational gender, sexuality studies, and ‘queer 
China’ in two ways. The first concerns normativity and ‘the normal’. In 
the Introduction Chapter I showed how these notions are often consid- 
ered assimilationist cop-outs and evidence of shame in mainstream queer 
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and gender studies. The difficulty of aligning this dominant model with 
experiential realities is evident when considering the production of lala 
subjectivity and community more closely, as this chapter does. As men- 
tioned, ‘being different’ emerges as a key theme in lala narratives, but I 
show here how exactly this difference goes beyond the different/normal 
or transgressive/assimilative model that unwittingly or deliberately struc- 
tures much of the literature on transnational sexualities. Despite sexual 
difference being a key theme in lala narratives, the data discussed here 
show that it is not usually talked about in a straightforward language 
of reified sexual identity. Rather, as I will go on to show, it features as 
a central ingredient in larger narratives to do with producing a sense of 
self that incorporates sexual and gender subjectivities as central issues, 
but not necessarily as the most primary ones. In fact, ‘difference’ is com- 
monly and paradoxically narrated in the context of ‘being normal’, as 
Xin says earlier: “I thought this was something zhengchang [normal].” 
At the same time she feels that she is different because she is attracted to 
women, not men. It is specifically this dynamic tension and its context 
that I am interested in exploring further as a way to probe the meaning- 
making processes of ‘feeling different’. Further, the ethnographic mate- 
rial indicates strongly that the different/normal dynamic is not simply a 
local version of, say, ‘the closet’ or internalized homophobia (self-hate), 
but speaks to ways of being and imagining selfhood and relatedness that 
extend beyond these polarized binaries and involve several intersecting 
factors to do with personal subjectivity and relatedness. 

In the important book As Normal as Possible, introduced in Chapter 1, 
Yau Ching proposes “different normativities” as a conceptual lens to make 
sense of the conflicting and diverse ways in which individuals with same- 
sex subjectivities in Chinese societies negotiate, resist, and experiment with 
normative constraints, attempt to create social survival strategies, or express 
their desire for attaining normativity on their own terms (Yau 2010; see also 
Chapter 3). This insight resonates with the important point made by Inder- 
pal Grewal and Caren Kaplan, that “[w]e cannot think of sexual subjects as 
purely oppositional or resistant to dominant institutions that produce heter- 
onormativity . . . universalized models of resistance with idealized tropes or 
politics of identity obscure rather than elucidate the terrain of subjectivity” 
(Grewal and Kaplan 2001: 670). Xin’s account is crucial for understanding 
the lala category: perhaps, she wonders, everyone has a ‘special self’, some- 
thing personal and specific to the person that makes him or her somewhat 
different from others. But this special self is shaped and ultimately framed by 
social norms and power structures that discourage same-sex love: “I didn’t 
understand then that this wasn’t okay.” Indeed, Xin’s story recounts a kind 
of experience that she shares with most other lalas. When thinking back 
on their childhoods or whenever they started experiencing same-sex desire, 
they invariably focus on some sense of feeling different and go on to nar- 
rate what is oftentimes an arduous and painful journey toward knowledge 
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and self-acceptance. To my oft-posed question, “When did you first realize 
that you prefer/like girls or women?” many responses were almost mantric 
in their similarity: “I always felt like a boy,” “I was always different from 
other girls,” or “I only liked being with other girls, not the boys” in child- 
hood or early adolescence. Alternately, many feminine lalas, or P (po, mean- 
ing ‘wives’), said that they never felt different as such, and they minimized 
same-gender attraction as something that made them inherently different 
from other girls or women. However, they would typically highlight the 
gendered unconventionality of their first love/r: “I fell for her because she 
was different from anyone I’d ever met.” Alongside the highlighting of emer- 
gent consciousness of ‘difference’ as well as complementary T-P gender roles, 
generational differences were central structural referents in lala narratives. 
Age differences among my informants, and what generational cohort meant 
by way of outlook on life and experience were considerable, and were most 
notable between those born after the One Child Policy was implemented in 
1979 and those born before. This, in turn, had implications for subjective 
experiences with familial dynamics, especially marriage pressure and gen- 
dered personal autonomy as we shall see. 

The second and related point concerns temporality and the oft-repeated 
or implied belief that Chinese queer life is somehow stunted and ‘backward’ 
due to the lack of clearly expressed liberatory qualities that apparently have 
already materialized in the West, especially as regards public visibility and 
legal recognition. The ‘thick’ narratives I collected show very clearly that lala 
experiences and desires far exceed fixed identity categories and the binary 
homo/hetero grid. In fact, many were at best ambivalent about such cat- 
egories altogether if not openly hostile: “This is something normal” or “’m 
normal” was a popular way to describe oneself. Most women refused to be 
linked with open (‘out’) or publicly known lalas or gays or queer activist 
groups (see Chapter 6), because this did not fit well with aspirations for a 
respectable, face-preserving ‘normal life’. The rich texture of these conversa- 
tions and personal stories made such statements ill-fitted to the analytical 
scrapheap of a ‘traditional’ and ‘backward’ historical past, or epistemologies 
of shame and closeted life, soon to be enlightened and ‘opened up’ by new 
access to Western ‘lesbian and gay rights’ ideologies. I would argue that the 
obsession with talking about oneself in the context of establishing a wider 
sense of personal identity, negotiating familial and social relationships, and 
feeling ambivalent about sexual identity categories and ‘out and proud’ par- 
adigms indicate significant energy and creativity with regard to lala com- 
munity formation and consciousness. Women were exercising considerable 
agency in producing meaning in their lives, developing ever-broadening aspi- 
rations for their futures and their vision of what a good life might mean. For 
some individuals, this involved negotiating strategies of coming out, dream- 
ing of same-sex marriage, or of changing an oppressive society altogether 
and being out and proud in the Chinese (semi)public. 
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For most, however, the day-to-day strategies of dealing with family 
pressures and expectations and the constraints of a patriarchal and heter- 
onormative society took narrative precedence and profoundly shaped lalas’ 
intimate aspirations and the subject categories that emerged to describe 
them. To this end, I would suggest that Beijing lala narratives demonstrate a 
pertinent instance of “intersectionality in practice” (G. Valentine 2007: 14) 
whereby experiences and desires regarding status, belonging, and exclusion 
are constantly produced, challenged, and even undone in ways that exceed 
developmental identity models. This is not to argue that lalas themselves 
exercise full agency in this regard—far from it (see Chapter 3 on family and 
kinship pressures)—but lalas’ own presentations of their lives in the past, 
present, and future are absolutely central to developing a grounded empiri- 
cal understanding of the complex factors that shape specific lives in specific 
times and places. Within the boundaries of this narrative terrain, categori- 
cal sexuality—or at least sexual subjectivity—emerges as endlessly fraught, 
precariously situated, and certainly relationally produced. The complexity 
of intersectionality, the factors that produce lala subjectivity, and the rela- 
tive position of sexual identity categories in the context of contemporary 
Chinese society, then, emerge as key to lala storytelling practices. It is this 
complex terrain of narrative praxis that I want to illuminate in the sections 
that follow. 

By creating a grounded and ‘thick’ ethnography-based intersectional 
analysis, with lala storytelling taking center stage, I attempt an alternative 
analysis of sexual storytelling (Plummer 1995), which opens up the field 
significantly for reevaluating common approaches to the analysis of same- 
sex sexual and gender subject formation, anchored in the Euro-American 
cultural and moral legacy of the Enlightenment. These models valorize a 
progressive, linear development from ‘not knowing’ or ‘the closet’ toward 
a reified and declared (‘out’) sexual identity, aided by verbal and hypervis- 
ible assertions of pride and rights, including ‘coming out’ discourses. This 
framework represents a powerful model and aspiration across the world 
today, including in China. But this framework is also deeply problematic 
because alternative expressions and experiences cannot be adequately and 
meaningfully interpreted through it. This is especially the case with regard 
to those “that are less likely to derive from non-Western sexual orienta- 
tions than from mandates for personal expressions, self actualizations, and 
identity associated with the legacy of the Western Enlightenment” (Knauft 
2003: 154). 

Against this background, my examination of lala storytelling in Beijing 
in this chapter opens the terrain for alternative ways to understand sexual 
subject formation and queer practices. This enabled me to map the elements 
that produce ‘lala’ as an organizing category, including material, social, 
and symbolic factors that shape subjective possibilities for sexual and inti- 
mate agency (see Figure 2.1). 
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Figure 2.1 Lala category diagram. 


There is an important temporal aspect to the ways that these factors cross- 
cut and intersect with each other over the life course. In this chapter I out- 
line the ways these variables interact, with specific attention given to three 
domains that were expressively present in most lala narratives: experiences 
of being different, T-P gender roles, and the effects of age/generational posi- 
tioning. The chapters that follow contain several narratives and stories of 
life and love that further illuminate the ways these variables speak to each 
other. The storytelling method proved invaluable in this endeavor. 
Investigations in critical feminist theory and pedagogy and queer anthro- 
pology have shown that personal storytelling is key to eliciting nuanced 
layers of information about the circumstances of intimate lives, beyond 
narrating simple, objective facts (‘telling it like it is’). As Ken Plummer has 
noted, it is not simply what people say but “the complex social processes 
involved in the telling” that are important (Plummer 1995: 13; italics in 
the original). Critical feminist pedagogy defines storytelling as strategies 
for empowerment through the consciousness-raising practice involved 
in the process of telling stories of exclusion, violence, and pain to others 
(hooks 1994). Personal storytelling can also be a starting point for group- 
based opposition of dominant knowledge regimes, challenging oppressive 
structures, and envisioning liberated futures (Razack 1998). Ethnohistori- 
cal research on lesbian and gay culture has documented the importance 
of storytelling in generating positive self-identity and social community 
against a social climate hostile to, and often ignorant of, sexual and gender 
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diversity. In Boots of Leather, Slippers of Gold, Madeline Davis and Eliza- 
beth Kennedy (1993) explore oral histories of lesbian community life in 
Buffalo, New York, from the 1930s to the 1960s. Esther Newton’s Cherry 
Grove, Fire Island (1995) also explores lesbian and gay community his- 
tory through personal storytelling. These books’ narratives emphasize the 
importance of finding ways and spaces to socialize together so as to escape 
crushing isolation and normative oppression, and in this way enable new 
and liberating possibilities for group consciousness and activity (Kennedy 
and Davis 1993: 29). 

In Harriet Evans’s compelling study of mother-daughter relationships 
in urban China, she argues that the personal story is at once a recollection 
of past memory and an interpretation of it framed by a flexible and gen- 
dered subject positioning in the present. A person’s subjective memories, 
she argues, “are produced and articulated within contexts of ‘dominant 
public memories’ of particular pasts” (Evans 2008: 9). What this means is 
that a focus on personal narratives and their context provides a unique lens 
for understanding how social actors actively construct their personal life 
stories and their sense of self, by way of creatively utilizing the cultural and 
social resources available to them, as well as gaining insights into the ways 
in which social and intimate lives are intermeshed (Kennedy and Davis 
1993). Additionally, Evans points to the official context of memory produc- 
tion in modern China as an important domain that profoundly frames and 
limits personal and alternative strategies. Against this background, then, 
lala personal storytelling practices are particularly beneficial for under- 
standing mechanisms of self-representation in contemporary Chinese soci- 
ety, in a historical moment shaped by rapid change and conflicting, radical 
contradictions. And yet, as Katherine Ewing has argued, “individuals have 
a remarkable capacity to maintain an experience of wholeness in the face 
of radical contradictions” (Ewing 1990: 274). Lala storytelling practices, 
then, are useful for understanding “how multiple self-representations are 
organized, contextualized, and negotiated in dialogue,” and for indicat- 
ing inconsistencies in self-representations at the same time as illusions of a 
cohesive whole (‘being normal’, maintaining ‘face’) are created and main- 
tained (ibid.: 274). This point is pursued in the following sections, and 
further developed in the following chapters where I discuss complex nego- 
tiations with family and kinship. 


BEING DIFFERENT 


Today’s topic is wode gushi (my story). By this I don’t mean that people 
should talk about their lives since birth. The important question is: 
how to be lala? There are many different kinds of lala here today: many 
are single, some are couples, and so on. In my experience, a lot of 
young lala really want to know how to walk the lala path in life. So the 
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first question really is: how do you know you are lala? This is not easy 
to define or answer, I think. On my part, when I was a child I never 
thought of myself as lala. When I still didn’t know about the different 
genders, I just liked being around other girls, and in my heart I knew 
that I really liked them [and not the boys]. It was years later, when I 
heard about terms like lala and tongxinglian that I finally knew: Ah, 
this is about me, this is me! 


These are the opening remarks of Bingyu, the Lala Salon moderator who 
was recorded in conversation with Xin in this chapter’s introductory nar- 
rative. Bingyu, a high school teacher in her mid-thirties, lived with her girl- 
friend in south-central Beijing. She met her girlfriend on a lala online forum 
a few years earlier, a very common venue for courtship and flirting. Bingyu 
here talks about feeling different as a young child, and how she found out 
about ‘homosexuality’. Her narrative is similar to many women’s retrospec- 
tive stories about their first experiences of same-sex attraction. Childhood, 
or early life, is often identified as a period of ‘not knowing’ about lesbian- 
ism or, indeed, that one is different from others. Although Bingyu, like Xin, 
had sensed as a young child that she was different from other girls, she did 
not comprehend what exactly this difference involved. This was mainly 
due to the total lack of information on sex in general and homosexual- 
ity in particular at the time. Only at a later age was Bingyu introduced to 
the dominant homosexuality discourse, which in turn induced pervasive 
fear and dissociative strategies. The struggles women went through as they 
tried to reconcile their feelings with such a negative model dominated most 
women’s retrospective narratives. 

The initial lack of knowledge, and the gradual awareness of the official 
negative discourse, induced a strong sense of shame and fear and a desire 
to be ‘normal’ among a majority of same-sex attracted women. Bingyu’s 
experience is indicative of a common trajectory from ‘not knowing’, where 
difference is experienced as an individual problem, toward ‘knowing’ and 
being able to place same-sex desire within a social community and larger, 
alternative yet affirmative discourse. Bingyu talked about how, when at 
university, she had attempted to become ‘normal’ (zhengchang) by having a 
boyfriend and thereby fit in with peers and please her parents, who expected 
her to get married upon graduation. The persistent feeling of being differ- 
ent and the inability to grasp its meaning eventually prompted Bingyu to 
search psychology books in the university library. There she found tongx- 
inglian (homosexuality) defined in typical official terminology as a mental 
illness, gender inversion, and a Western-originating moral deviance. 

Some time after this, toward the end of the 1990s, when access to the 
Internet became common, she found lesbian websites by using Chinese 
search engines and typing tongxinglian. This was how she first encoun- 
tered other women like herself, and eventually met the woman who became 
her long-term partner. This is an example of experiential sexual difference 
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that I also encountered in many other narratives, which suggests the per- 
vasiveness of a negative view of homosexuality as a mental illness, gender 
inversion, or immoral affliction. Aside from this context, homosexuality 
emerged as a special topic of public discourse toward the late 1980s and 
early 1990s, due to the evolving HIV/AIDS pandemic, and the Chinese gov- 
ernment realizing the scale of the problem and staging public campaigns. 
Indeed, many women recounted first hearing about homosexuality in the 
context of public health propaganda. Consider Shenshen’s story: 


In upper middle school most other girls were starting to have boy- 
friends, but I was always more interested in being with girls. I had 
started questioning myself privately, but at that time in China there 
were no resources on this issue. Back then there was no Internet, phones 
weren’t that common either. I remember once I was walking down the 
street with my girlfriend, and at the roadside was an advertisement 
poster where there was written something about AIDS in the West, 
and also something on tongxinglian—those exact characters. That was 
the first time I knew. After that, my girlfriend asked me if we were 
like that, but I replied that we couldn’t possibly be as it was a Western 
thing; but inside I actually felt very afraid and I thought a lot about it 
following this incident. 


Shenshen, a bar manager, was in her mid-thirties at the time of my research, 
and the experience she recounts here happened in the late 1980s, when 
antigay rhetoric was widespread. As Wan Yanhai, one of the earliest and 
most prolific HIV/AIDS activists in China, has pointed out, “During the 
late 1980s, homosexuality was increasingly criticized as part of a larger 
move toward social conservativism . . . homosexuality [was] being seen as a 
form of degeneracy found among Westerners and those Chinese influenced 
by the West” (Wan 2001: 51). Shenshen’s strong sense of fear was undeni- 
ably linked to this negative link between homosexuality and illness, for- 
eignness, and increasingly also HIV/AIDS. In fact, at this time HIV/AIDS 
was still seen as ‘foreign’ or, more specifically, as a Western illness, and not 
considered a widespread problem in China. In sum, this extremely negative 
discourse and the lack of alternative discourses structured the entrenched 
view that tongxinglian was abnormal (bu zhengchang) and morally bad (bu 
hao), not to be talked about, and ideally something to be overcome. 

Apart from Shenshen, Bingyu, and Xin, I encountered several other 
women who had heard about tongxinglian while growing up and who 
had vaguely linked it to themselves. Many women’s stories were explicitly 
or implicitly recounting memories of considerable pain, isolation, and dif- 
ficulty in dealing with their difference at a time when access to alterna- 
tive knowledge was severely limited or nonexistent. This experience is 
commonly explored in chulian (first love) narratives, where the diverse 
interpretations of sexual subjectivity beyond identity are documented 
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especially well. Twenty-four-year-old postgraduate student Wei Wei’s nar- 
rative is typical: 


When I was twelve to thirteen years old I wrote a letter to a good 
friend, a very good classmate. At that time I had recently graduated 
from primary school and had just started middle school. I wrote: “I 
have discovered I have tongxinglian qingxiang [homosexual tenden- 
cies]. What should I do?” I was around ten years old when I knew 
this word [tongxinglian], but at that time I had not yet realized my 
feelings. Later, in the last year of primary school, I liked a girl. But 
at that time I didn’t know either [that tongxinglian applied to these 
feelings]. Then I started middle school, and the one to whom I gave 
the letter was the one I liked. Afterwards, she said to me: “Zhezhong 
xihuan [this kind of attraction] may just be pengyou zhijiande xihuan 
[a friendly form of attraction]. It doesn’t matter, don’t worry.” She 
also said it was not a gingxiang [orientation], but rather a “trend” 
[said in English] and that it was not real. Since it wasn’t real then it 
didn’t matter either. We’re in the same university now, but ta bu shi 
[she is not lesbian]. 

In high school I had a relationship with a classmate. We were 
together for two years. But I couldn’t really talk to her about it, what it 
meant. At one point she said: “Don’t you think that now we shouldn’t 
do this?” She meant that we should not be with another girl anymore; 
she was not really lala. When I graduated from higher middle school I 
went to Beijing to go to university, but she stayed in our hometown, so 
we split up, and I felt very sad. 


Wei’s narrative presents another context for the emerging incompatibility 
between intimate relationships and normative expectations when adult- 
hood approaches, including establishing gendered norms for opposite-sex 
dating, the precursor to marriage. Aside from the dominant homosexu- 
ality discourse and its negative connotations, many personal narratives 
demonstrate that same-sex intimacy between school girls and univer- 
sity students was quite common, and was not necessarily seen as part 
of ‘homosexuality’ discourse or homosexual identity. Wei’s story shows 
the fuzzy boundaries that exist between close friendships of a nonerotic 
nature and intimate relationships with potential (desired) or actual erotic 
components; these relationships are rarely if ever defined as anything else 
than pengyou (friendship). Retrospective narratives in the contemporary 
moment, then, tend to frame the sliding scale of intimate friendship as an 
indicator of lesbianism, part of a larger coherent story of the self if we 
follow Kathering Ewing’s argument (1990), even if the friendship was not 
expressively sexual or erotic, or understood as ‘lesbian’ at the time. 

Ningmei, a newspaper editor in her mid-twenties from an eastern coastal 
province, recounted her first love experience in this way: 
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My first girlfriend was a girl at my school and we knew each other at 
sixteen; but we did not zai yigi [get together] until the last year of high 
school. We were together for four years, all through university, but 
we were in different universities so we only saw each other during the 
holidays, when we spent all our time together. I fell for her because she 
was different from anyone I had ever met. It was not because she was a 
woman. I thought she would be the only woman I would ever be with. 
She was very xixin [caring, attentive]. Ta dui wo tebie hao |she was 
really good to me]. I think I am attracted to xingge [personality], not 
xingbie [gender] really. 


Note here how the same-gender factor is not regarded as an important element 
in Ningmei’s experience of falling in love; it was rather the girl’s favorable per- 
sonality that made Ningmei fall for her. Their relationship lasted all through 
university, before external ‘real life’ pressures, including marriage pressure 
and employment demands, made a lesbian relationship almost impossible to 
sustain. Many women also noted how their first girlfriend or lover was ‘nor- 
mal’ or ‘straight’ (heterosexual), and that increasingly, as they accessed knowl- 
edge about the normative homosexuality discourse, this contributed toward a 
separation or increasing feelings of being too different from each other. 

The narratives so far illustrate common patterns in the lives and expe- 
riences of unmarried and educated women of younger generations. They 
also share the two central facts that they regularly participate in lala com- 
munity and have moved away from the parental home. As such, their over- 
all personal autonomy is marked by a high degree of social and economic 
independence, and they usually express hope for futures where their desire 
for romantic fulfillment is somehow aligned with normalizing pressures. 
Narratives look quite different for women with less personal independence, 
such as older women who have been married and are often mothers, but also 
for younger women whose lives are, for various reasons, less autonomous. 
One striking difference I found in their retrospective narratives, from those 
already discussed, was their emphasis on the past, the melancholic recount- 
ing of lost love, memories of a previous relationship, and a relative absence 
of expressions of hope for achieving such happiness (again) in the future. 

Yang Ling’s story is indicative. She said she worked in an office but offered 
few other details about herself. It could be that she worked for local authori- 
ties and felt ambivalent about sharing such information. She was in her early 
thirties, unmarried, single, and lived with her elderly parents on the outskirts 
of Beijing, where she had effectively assumed the somewhat respectable fil- 
ial role of live-in caregiver (but secondary to getting married). We had first 
met in the Salon group, where she seemed to prefer to speak to a foreign 
outsider, the ‘stranger’, more than to the local lalas. After this initial meet- 
ing, however, we did not meet again in person. Instead, we chatted on the 
popular online QQ chat service (similar to MSN Messenger), often when 
she was bored at work or in the evenings when she was resting after work 
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and helping out in the home. Yang Ling did not return to the Salon during 
my stay, and she never spoke of having attended any other lala events. In 
contrast to most of the younger women I spoke with, she seemed subdued 
about her contemporary life, and did not speak about future plans or dreams 
about finding a girlfriend. Yang Ling was, however, quite happy to talk to 
me about her chulian (first love). Her girlfriend had ended their relationship 
after four years—not incidentally, the length of their university studies— 
and the breakup coincided more or less with their graduation. As Yang Ling 
explained, the girlfriend expected to get married. Yang Ling came from a 
chuantong (conservative) and Rujia (Confucian) family, as she put it, and had 
led a danchunde shenghuo (simple life) during childhood and adolescence. 
When I asked what she meant by this, she explained that she was ignorant of 
anything to do with sex or lesbianism. She knew from an early age that she 
preferred girls and women, and had always been totally disinterested in boys, 
but had thought nothing more of it until she attended university. There she 
met the woman who became her girlfriend. They shared a dorm room with 
other students, as is common, but kept their relationship a secret. 

I asked her once what made their relationship different from putong 
pengyou (general or platonic friendships). The most important issue, she 
explained, was the feeling of lianggeren zaiyiqi (two people together). This 
‘feeling’ involves the xinli fangmian (emotional aspects) of sharing every- 
day life and daily chores, such as cooking, going for walks, doing home- 
work, and eating together. “This makes a relationship special,” she said. 
They enjoyed physical intimacy during weekends, when their roommates 
went home to stay with their families. However, she explained that they 
budong xingshi (did not understand sexual matters) at the time and felt 
that, although physical intimacy was important, the sexual aspects were 
not essential for their relationship. It was clear that the intimate compan- 
ionship provided by their being together was what she had valued the most. 
When she was younger, Yang Ling had thought of herself more as a boy 
because she preferred the company of girls and, therefore, felt fundamen- 
tally different from other girls. She reasoned that due to this attraction it 
was better to think of herself as being more like a man than a woman. Her 
girlfriend at university was feminine and ‘normal’, meaning that she was 
not tongxinglian, not like Yang Ling at all. Given that her girlfriend was 
‘normal’ and would marry upon graduation, Yang Ling never felt their rela- 
tionship had a future and knew they would eventually part. 

This kind of melancholic retrospective narrative of lost love and gendered 
logic that places those who remain same-sex attracted as ‘gender inverse’ 
and ‘(being) like boys’ is a frequent emphasis in lala storytelling, especially 
among women who have fewer options for personal autonomy and, there- 
fore, fewer chances to align their lesbianism with normative expectations. 
In her recent book Backward Glances, Fran Martin explores the popularity 
of female homoeroticism in Chinese mainstream popular culture, including 
TV soap operas and romance novellas, and the almost omnipresent narrative 
logic of the memorial schoolgirl romance (Martin 2010). Martin develops a 
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fascinating analysis of ‘tomboy melancholia’, suggesting that lesbian impos- 
sibility cast as a memory of lost love and the impossibility of a lesbian future 
could in fact be considered a critical social commentary rather than simply 
failure. This is because this logic replays the ideal lost love in the present 
time and is therefore not erased, invisible, or indeed impossible. In fact, the 
ideal lesbian love is forever present and therefore somewhat subversive in 
its perennial (re)making of affective difference. This perspective provides an 
interesting angle to our understanding of stories like Yang Ling’s, which in 
many ways seem to be typical ‘lost love’ narratives. At the same time these 
memories spoken as personal life stories could be said to carry potential 
for collective energies that rechannel impossibility as counternarrative. Yang 
Ling, in telling her story to me and online in chats and microblogs alongside 
so many other lalas doing the same, creates what we might call an affective 
archive of lesbian romance and its difficult sociopolitical context. Indeed, it 
offers a poignant critical perspective on women’s (homo)erotic difficulties 
and limitations writ large, as it is being cast in the past tense and as some- 
thing that was lost, but certainly not forgotten. I would argue, therefore, that 
these narratives perform important social and emotional work in women’s 
contemporary lives, especially for those experiencing difficulties in attaining 
the level of personal autonomy and access to resources that allow them space 
and time to seek new love and a community. 

Yang Ling’s narrative also illustrates the common fear of being exposed 
and found out, which the later chapters also discuss. Many if not most 
women go to great lengths to keep their intimate friendships secret, or to 
portray their relationships as ‘normal’ friendships. The ambiguity of such 
intimate relationships, existing outside a verbalized romantic or sexual 
identity discourse, allows for some sense of privacy and continuum, away 
from the discursive context of homosexuality that would explicitly brand 
such intimacies as ‘deviant’, ‘wrong’, and an ‘illness’. It is, then, through the 
telling of retrospective narratives, in contemporary lala community con- 
texts, that same-sex intimacy takes on an unambiguous lesbian sensibility. 
Still, it is clear that regardless of labeling practices, early intimate relation- 
ships shape a woman’s sense of self and sexual and romantic preferences in 
fundamental ways. The stories that women told about their first girlfriends 
included considerable detail, and often expressed deep emotion. Despite 
the stress, fear, and stigma surrounding the tongxinglian discourse, these 
relationships and longing for them nourished women through high school 
and university, and provided security, happiness, and companionship dur- 
ing what was often a turbulent early adulthood away from family. 


‘OLDER’ WOMEN’S NARRATIVES 


The narratives explored thus far have concerned mostly young women 
who have never been married and who grew up in a period when alterna- 
tive discourses to the dominant medico-scientific homosexuality paradigm 
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were increasingly available. Note that it is not age per se that constitutes a 
dividing factor or marker of difference (young/old, knowing/not knowing). 
Rather, it is the social and familial status across the life course—especially 
marital status, parental status, and overall personal independence from 
parents—that defines and marks meaningful generational differences. As 
Antonia Chao has argued in the specifically Taiwanese context of Ts, “[W] 
hat characterizes the narratives of a /ao-T’s life story does not come from 
themes of sexual awakening or self-identification but rather from those of 
(often negative) emotions occasioned by alienation from and rejection and 
discrimination by the larger society” (Chao 2002: 371).? 

To be sure, the experiences of women in their mid- to late thirties, for- 
ties, and fifties were not necessarily fundamentally different from those 
of younger women. However, several older women had not known about 
‘homosexuality’ while growing up, even up until marriage. On a method- 
ological note, these women rarely volunteered their life stories in spaces 
like the Lala Salon during organized discussions. They did not speak of 
their marital lives or their children openly, nor were they happy for me to 
record or take notes when they spoke to me about their lives. They also 
did not want to participate in digitally recorded semistructured interviews. 
Instead, the personal narratives of these women were offered to me in bits 
and pieces, often when I least expected them, and the time span between 
each meeting could be months. 

Suyin, a charismatic and chatty woman in her late thirties, lived in 
downtown Beijing but was originally from a rural region in the northeast. 
She considered herself bufen P, or versatile P, with long permed hair, long 
painted nails, and pretty clothing that accentuated her curves, and she dis- 
played a flirtatious attitude toward younger Ts who came her way. Suyin 
had been married for about ten years, and had a ten-year-old son—the lat- 
ter piece of rather vital information was told to me only after three months 
or so, whispered to me at the Lala Salon to explain why she had to go 
home for a few hours (to prepare dinner for her son and put him to bed), 
before she would join us again in the West Wing Bar. She told me she had 
always enjoyed the company of other women but had never thought that 
it was possible for two women to be together in a romantic relationship. 
At university she always socialized with other women, not men, although 
she emphasized that men and women mixed freely at social events. I once 
asked her if, thinking back, she had known about other women ‘like her’ 
while she was at university. She replied that she knew two women who slept 
together in the same bunk bed, and she wondered about it, as did others. 
The two women drew the curtains around the bed and slept together at 
night. No one mentioned the possibility that they could be tongxinglian; it 
was a nonissue. 

While at university, tongxinglian was never explicitly mentioned, but 
as she talked about this earlier part of her life, Suyin said she felt that 
‘it? was something negative. She had not considered that ‘homosexuality’ 
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could have anything to do with her: it was unthinkable. The idea that she 
would marry after graduation was never questioned. At the time there 
were no other options, and no possibility to delay it. Right after gradua- 
tion she began dating a man introduced to her by her family. They married 
six months later. She never enjoyed sex with her husband, but she jieshou 
(accepted) it as his prerogative. But because she often rejected him sexu- 
ally, they had a lot of conflicts, and he accused her of not being a proper 
wife or normal woman. As regards having a child, she had no option but 
to comply with the expectations of her family and husband. Her husband 
had apparently made this a precondition for the marriage. Some time into 
their marriage, Suyin told him that she preferred women, which at first he 
had difficulty accepting. In time, however, he did. She explained to me that 
because it was other women she liked, rather than men, he could accept it. 
If she had found another man it would have been very different. She and 
her husband had been living apart (fenzhu) for many years. The reason, 
she said, was because he traveled a lot for work. She mentioned having 
considered divorce, but had decided against it because he was nice to her, 
accepted her, and allowed her freedom. My impression was also that she 
was dependent on him for economic support. 

Whereas Suyin had not experienced a same-sex relationship either dur- 
ing or after university, she mentioned a ‘special’ friend she had had for 
several years, someone who was ‘very T’ (ben T) but ‘normal’, meaning she 
did not self-identify as ‘homosexual’. Her friend opposed ‘homosexuality’, 
but knew Suyin’s preferences and considered the two of them to be gen 
jia yiyang (just like family). However, on other occasions when we spoke 
about her friend, Suyin said that she had longed for more than their pla- 
tonic friendship, and that when they shared a bed at night she had desired 
sexual intimacy with her. Thus, it appeared that their relationship was both 
a source of pain and happiness to her. 

Suyin’s narrative is typical of the sentiments expressed by middle-aged 
women. Their lives are framed by marriage and motherhood, and their 
prospects for personal autonomy are limited by their financial dependence 
on a husband and their child’s dependence on them for care. Although 
divorce has increasingly become a realistic possibility and carries less 
stigma than it did a generation ago, many if not most women remain tied 
to marriages because of economic dependency, concern for the welfare of 
their child, and probably also because of the overall social security and 
status that conventional marriage and family provide (see Chapter 3 and 5). 
The children of Suyin and others like her who started participating in lala 
social life only recently are usually old enough to spend time on weekend 
activities, classes, or with relatives. Thus, these women can enjoy leisure 
time in the evenings or on weekend afternoons. 

Renxiang, a divorced business woman in her mid-fifties with a son at 
university, had experiences similar to those of Suyin. Renxiang was one 
of the small handful of women in my study who actually had residency 
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(bukou) in central Beijing; almost everyone else had migrated from other 
regions or suburban Beijing. She was uncomfortable talking about herself, 
yet concerned I should know her story and wanted to add her generation’s 
experiences to my data pool. She therefore invited me along to visit her 
long-time, close female friend, Liling, the daughter of prominent Party 
cadres who lived with her European husband and their young son in a 
posh, leafy residential area downtown. In fact, it was Liling who had urged 
Renxiang to search online for lala community, which led her to the Salon, 
where she and I first met. Liling told me she had long suspected that Renxi- 
ang preferred women, and after the divorce she was concerned for Renxi- 
ang’s well-being and future life alone, especially into old age. As a young 
woman, Renxiang had had many intimate friendships with women; Liling 
also pointed this out when we talked. The intimacy she felt with these 
women was of a social, not sexual, nature, yet this was not simply yibande 
pengyou (general friendship) due to the depth of emotional intimacy she 
experienced with them. Renxiang had married at twenty-eight, and for the 
first years she was happy with her husband, a scholar whom she spoke 
highly of. Prior to marriage, she was totally ignorant about sex. She discov- 
ered sexual pleasure with her husband, saying, with a shy smile, wo juede 
tinghaode (I thought it was pretty good). Gradually, her previous intimate 
relationships and desire for intimacy with women took on an erotic dimen- 
sion, and her marriage eventually broke down, although my impression 
was that there was no direct correlation between the two, and Renxiang 
was reluctant to talk about this. Until only recently, she had believed that 
same-sex sexuality and relationships were bu hao (bad), and she admitted 
that she still struggled to accept it. 

The experiences of Suyin and Renxiang differ from those of younger 
women without marriage experience in two major ways. First, although 
older women may desire or even experience premarriage intimacy with 
female friends, such sentiments did not necessarily produce a subsequent 
feeling of ‘difference’ to the extent that it had an irrevocable impact on their 
lives, as it tended to do for the younger women. Bingyu, for example, could 
point to a past specific moment of ‘knowing’, of self-recognition: “That’s 
me!’ This kind of narrative emphasis was generally absent among women 
whose same-sex subjectivity developed during married life. Although this 
may be partially about the absence of knowledge on sexuality in general 
and homosexuality in particular when coming of age, it is also important 
to note the wider context of gendered autonomy in different generational 
cohorts. As such, these relationships, or sensibilities, have not produced a 
sexual subjectivity anchored in same-sex desire. These women still got mar- 
ried and devoted themselves to their household and child, because women’s 
life possibilities were severely limited and buried in domestic duties (Chou 
2000: 120). Note also that women such as Suyin and Renxiang enjoyed a 
social status or class position that was relatively high; they had university 
degrees, and were already getting married later than the national average 
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for their generations of women.’ And yet, despite student life with intimate 
friends away from their natal home, conventional marriage and mother- 
hood were unavoidable for this generation of women. 

Moreover, factors such as higher age and greater personal autonomy 
did not necessarily correlate in the sense that older generations might be 
assumed to have less personal freedom and be more bound up with tradi- 
tion, compared with younger ones. In fact, the reality was quite complex 
and depended on various markers of social positioning and gendered sta- 
tus. What I found was that older, oftentimes divorced women of a relatively 
high social class status tended to experience a higher degree of personal and 
economic autonomy at the present time, compared to younger lalas of uni- 
versity age, because they had already achieved the gender-normative status 
of wife and mother. They had money to spend, time for leisure, often secure 
jobs (or they were financially provided for by a husband if still married), 
and they were bored by the problem-focused discussions of younger women 
who, in turn, complained about parental pressure to marry, the lack of any 
real independence, and uncertainty about their futures. 

Although younger women had more choices than previous generations 
had at the comparatively same stage in life, they had little life experience 
and sometimes held unrealistic expectations for their future lives and 
actual life options. In the frequent conversations about parental marriage 
pressure, for example, it was common to hear young university students 
say that their parents let them do whatever they want, and that they would 
not be pressured to marry because their parents you wenhua (had culture) 
and were xiandaide (modern). Phrases I often heard were “My parents only 
want me to be happy,” and “My parents love me too much [to pressure me 
to do something I don’t want]” (this dynamic is discussed more fully as 
part of case studies on managing family pressure and kin relations in Chap- 
ter 3). Older women, in turn, called them naive xiao haizi (young kids), 
and cautioned that upon graduation their parents, and work colleagues, 
would very likely consider marriage a social imperative that would be near 
impossible to escape from, regardless of an individual’s personal prefer- 
ence. Thus, the narrative experiences of same-sex-desiring women’s agency 
and independence must be considered in context with age-specific gendered 
norms and individual social biographies, especially as regards access to 
resources and independence. A further modifying factor here is the lesbian 
gender roles that emerged at the turn of the millennium in mainland China, 
which I now turn to. 


THE GENDER OF LALA: THE T-P ROLES 


Gender as a practice of social distinction and personal status anchored 
in a masculine/feminine binary called T-P emerged as perhaps the most 
vibrant topic of conversation in lala Beijing during my time there.* “Are 
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you T or P?” was a typical opening line. Discussing what T and P meant, 
what personality factors and practices they entailed, and so on were also 
sure conversation starters and interesting enough for everyone to keep it 
going. Rarely did everybody agree on the accurate definers of T, P, and all 
the subcategories in-between and beyond. 

The T-P role model structured lala interaction, functioning as social glue 
in much the same way as talking about the weather is a national obses- 
sion in Britain and Scandinavia. Crucially, the T-P roles provided a new 
and alternative mode of articulating same-sex desire and practice. The T-P 
system did this in a fundamentally gendered way that explored the fluid 
terrain of markers of masculinity and femininity available to women in the 
postmillennial moment. This was very different from the preexisting tong- 
zhi and tongxinglian terminologies, which were formally gender-neutral 
and thus included lalas, but in practice tended to assume male gender, as 
was evidenced by the necessary prefix nii (female) to denote female-gen- 
dered tongzhi or tongxinglian. Lala, T, and P, in contrast, were undeni- 
ably and exclusively female-gendered and absolutely central to emerging 
discourses on lala subjectivity. As Helen Leung has argued, a central entry 
point into understanding the process of lesbian subject formation in China 
is the question of lesbian gender (Leung 2002: 125). Indeed, a focus on 
gendered sexuality is important because it demonstrates the constructed 
nature of selfhood, that historical and ideological factors shape identities 
and the distinctions between them (Swarr and Nagar 2003). 

That sexuality is embedded in gender systems and vice versa has long 
been documented in anthropological and crosscultural feminist research. 
Women’s sexual cultures still constitute a small body of the literature com- 
pared with the abundance of work on gay male practices. There is, however, 
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Figure 2.2 Challenging gender (“I cross [gender], therefore I am” photo essay), 
Les+ 26 (2012): 49. 
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a rich literature on the Southeast Asian region (Wieringa, Blackwood, and 
Bhaiya 2007; Blackwood 2010; Sinnott 2004, 2009; Wilson 2004), Taiwan 
and Hong Kong (Chao 2001; Tang 2011), and some recent work on African 
lesbian practices (Lorway 2008; Morgan and Wieringa 2005).° It has been 
noted that the developmental paradigm and the dominant gender-neutral 
approach in global queer and sexuality studies place butch/femme and 
other lesbian gender models in a traditional, nonprogressive, and backward 
past (Blackwood 2009; Wekker 2006). Gloria Wekker has persuasively 
argued against the hegemonic ‘lesbianism’ model, which valorizes gender- 
neutral, exclusive homosexuality, and egalitarian romantic desire. This 
model fixes the flexible gendered model as the undesirable ‘other’, located 
in non-Western cultures, which oftentimes displays considerable age and 
socioeconomic difference between the partners, and nonexclusive sexual 
practices that may include heterosexual sex. Wekker points to the inher- 
ent inequalities of this paradigm in arguing that “lesbianism will, sooner 
or later, prevail ... This expectation is alive in commonsense discourses, 
but it is also fed by academic discourses that see an unproblematic unidi- 
rectionality in the field of sexual globalization” (Wekker 2006: 225-226). 
Female masculinity, according to the paradigm that Wekker critiques, is 
seen as a remnant of a patriarchal hierarchical past, and thus undesirable. 
Feminine roles such as P, in turn, are considered ‘less homosexual’, and not 
authentically lesbian. An alternative reading, like the one offered here, is 
less concerned with deciding on the lesbian authenticity of gendered lesbian 
roles, and asks instead what these roles convey about the ways that people 
work out a relational personal subjectivity that includes sexuality but is not 
necessarily experienced as its core constituent. 

The lala T-P system in China contributes an important corrective to 
existing debates and literature for three reasons. First, the T-P model is 
entirely new in mainland China, having traveled there via Taiwan and 
Hong Kong only this past decade or so. Therefore, the T-P system cannot 
in any useful way be relegated to a traditional past but must be considered 
an “actually contemporaneous” practice (Liu 2010: 298). T-P is clearly 
influenced by global circuits of lesbian and queer popular culture, activ- 
ism, and academic literature, but did not simply arrive from ‘the West’. By 
taking T-P roles in China seriously then, the ideology of a unidirectional 
flow of sexual globalization is disrupted and conventional theoretical 
hegemony questioned. Nor can the T-P system be considered a straight- 
forward adaptation of the Anglo-American butch/femme roles, given its 
long-standing existence in Hong Kong and Taiwan, as well as in the larger 
Southeast Asian region. Therefore, the T-P system cannot be considered a 
local result of globalizing diffusion from an originary and liberated West 
to ‘the rest’. Instead, T-P must be seen as ‘part effect, part process’ that is 
related to the dynamic trans-Asian regional circuit of exchange and con- 
tact, with shared Chinese language and cultural compatibility as a central 
means and motivator of travel. 
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Second, T-P functions more as roles and positions than identities. T-P 
concerns, per se, do not always take center stage in lala narratives about 
self and identity. Gender operates not as identity but part of a larger sys- 
tem of status and power, linked in ever-changing ways to other markers 
of subject position. As such, T-P roles in China perform less of the fixed 
identity system documented for instance in lesbian cultures in Indone- 
sia (Blackwood 2009, 2010) and Thailand (Sinnott 2004, 2009).° In the 
Chinese context, I see T-P gender, rather, as fluid roles that are part of a 
larger emergent repertoire that seek to establish a collective identity and 
work out new subjectivities that are centrally gendered, but cannot be 
reduced to gender as identity. During my fieldwork, alongside the obses- 
sion with determining T-P in others and working it out for oneself, there 
was considerable joking about the overlapping and changing of these roles 
along an ever-widening continuum of T-P, such as “P during daytime, T at 
night” (baitian shi P, wanshang shi T), and the “T-looking, P-personality, 
and versatile in bed” (wai-T, nei-P, chuangshang bufen).’ There was little 
sign of a sinister and uniform system that demanded conformity in prac- 
tice. Instead, the T-P role framework has evolved into a strikingly creative, 
unfolding process of collective and subjective knowledge production in 
a location characterized by rapid social change, and with considerable 
regional variety across China.® 

And third, what masculinity and femininity might mean in the Chinese 
T-P context is not reducible to already fixed or established assumptions 
about masculinity and femininity, or indeed butch and femme, based on 
normative gender regimes. In fact, the recent political history of gender 
in mainland China makes the meaning and practice of female masculin- 
ity differ quite profoundly from the dominant assumptions in much queer 
and gender studies scholarship. One particular position of lesbian gender 
in China is expressed quite tellingly by Taiwanese lesbian-feminist activ- 
ist Wang Ping, describing her experience at a Chinese queer conference in 
Hong Kong in the late 1990s, when delegates from Hong Kong and Taiwan 
discussed T and P: 


A lesbian from Beijing shocked us with her comment: “Actually, I don’t 
know what you’re talking about.” She said that in Beijing there is no 
distinction between T and Puo [P]. Then she started to explain the 
unique circumstances in Beijing. The Cultural Revolution [1966-1976] 
in mainland China had disrupted the traditional gender roles, giving 
birth to a set of gender relations that radically differed from what we 
have in Taiwan. “Our gender identification is different,” the Beijing 
speaker said. If we thought that she was a T, she would say that every 
woman in mainland China is a T, since they are all quite boyish. Dur- 
ing the Cultural Revolution everyone had to act like a man. In fact, 
everyone looked similar. You would not be able to tell the difference 
and detect the femininity of a woman. (P. Wang 2001: 127-128) 
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Indeed, as Antonia Chao observes, “The terms ‘T’ and ‘Po’... have been 
widely used by Taiwanese lesbians over the past thirty years ... While 
invented in the sixties, Tand Po... did not come fully into formation until 
the first T-bar was opened in 1985” (Chao 2001: 185). 

A localized cultural politics of gender, then, has played an important role 
in defining current versions of female masculinity and lala femininity. And 
yet these gendered meanings increasingly interact with regional and global 
circuits of knowledge and discourse. This is evidenced by the many lalas who 
first came to understand something about ‘being lala’ and the meaning of 
T-P roles through the Internet. The experiences of Qingling, a T-identified, 
twenty-six-year-old industrial designer, now working for a transnational 
company in Beijing, show quite clearly the global circuits of queer knowledge 
that have reached Chinese lalas and shape their sense of self:? 


When I was studying abroad and I was starting to find out about myself, 
I once did a Google search of niitongxinglian [female homosexuality]. I 
found various Chinese ‘lesbian’ web sites [and] in the chat rooms and blogs 
I found out about TP, and the word ‘lala’ and what they mean. I decided 
I must be a T. It is about xingge [personality] but includes xing xingwei 
[sexual behavior]. If your personality is zanxing [male] then you are T; if 
it is ntixing [female], you are P. T is [sexually] active, P is passive. 


Qingling makes a crucial point here, namely that T-P roles are most cen- 
trally about a gendered personality, divided into masculine or feminine 
depending on a combination of inner, physical, and practical qualities. It 
includes sexual desire and practice, which in turn is specifically gendered— 
that is, whether one prefers an active (zhudong) or passive (beidong) role. 

Vic’s published narrative of her emerging lala and T consciousness, titled 
“Shenshide, Youxiude” (“Gentlemanly Yet Graceful”) provides more detail 
on commonly found discursive tensions regarding the specific T role (Les+ 
2 (2006), p. 2): 


I knew I liked girls since childhood, but I was born in the 1970s, at a 
time when tongxinglian was invisible, nobody understood what this 
was then, or thought about the possibility that two women could be 
together. It was only in the late 1990s, when information started to 
flourish, and I found a lot of information online, that I realized that 
there are a lot of people like me in this world. In 1999 I had my first 
relationship with a woman, this experience caused my previous doubts 
to vanish; I was now convinced that I was tongxinglian, and wode Txing 
jiu zirande zhankaichulaide (my T character unfolded naturally). 


The T character consists of a strong sense of zhaogu ren (caring for 
and protecting others), being hentitie (very sympathetic), and having a 
shuaiqi (handsome manner, morale, or spirit). 
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Upon being asked whether shuaiqi was about imitating men, or trying to 
become a man, Vic replied as follows: 


No, no, I never wanted to be a man, because first and foremost 
wo chengren ziji shi niiren [I accept myself as a woman]. I don’t have 
any desire to make my appearance masculine; in fact I believe in my 
heart that T must include feminine merits like being exquisite, gentle, 
tidy. This is the kind of T I want to be. Why would a P love a T if she is 
careless and mean? It would not compare to being with a man. 

P is when a woman is bei gandong [emotionally moved] by a T, 
and as a result changes [from heterosexual to lala]. I hope that the 
positive image of ‘les’ [lesbian] will improve further, so that the gen- 
eral society will not just see Ts as fighting, swearing, depressed, or as 
degenerates. I hope we can show society that we are well-mannered, 
with an appealing behavior and good conversation skills; that we are 
outstanding people. 


There are two noteworthy details about Qingling and Vic’s stories. First, 
both stories emphasize that T-P roles are centrally about personality, 
which in turn is gendered in ways that approximate but do not copy het- 
eronormative femininity and masculinity models. The second important 
detail that especially emerges in Vic’s narrative is that the key issue that 
divides the desirable T role from the undesirable one is to do with whether 
one is seeking to ‘be a man’ or ‘like a man’, or whether one is seeking a 
harmonious (hbexiede) balance between masculinity and femininity. 

Vic was an IT professional in her late twenties, androgynous-looking, 
and unmarried. Her narrative was prominently published in Les+, the 
only regularly published lala publication in China. In this way, Vic per- 
sonifies an emergent ideal of lala subjectivity and T character, as she 
embodies ‘good-quality’ and modern citizenship in her adaptation of a T 
subjectivity that counters the common belief, based on gender inversion, 
that lesbianism is based on wanting to be a man. Instead, Vic’s published 
narrative balances masculine and feminine traits in a harmonious man- 
ner: her androgynous embodiment and independent career are balanced 
by ‘feminine merits’. Moreover, she articulates a concern with outside 
perceptions of the lesbian community: that one should strive to be well 
mannered, appealing, and outstanding, so as to improve society’s image 
of lesbians. Narratives similar to Vic’s have developed as dominant 
and normalizing stories of desirable lesbianism, providing guidance on 
‘how to be lesbian’ for younger lalas. Note that these narratives focus 
on qualities and actions considered as fundamentally gendered, and 
that a careful balance between masculine and feminine merits is consid- 
ered ideal. 

In turn, such narratives speak to larger debates on what it means to 
be a cosmopolitan citizen of high quality (gao suzhi), and show that such 
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status is centrally defined by the proper expressions of desires, needs, 
and aspirations. In this context, Lisa Rofel argues that money boys (men 
who sell sex to other men) represent a problematic figure of instability 
and ambiguity regarding the proper boundaries for and embodiment of 
cosmopolitan desire. In debates about appropriate gayness more broadly, 
lala narratives as marked by tensions whereby inappropriate gendered 
subjectivity—especially female masculinity—is cast as low-class, qual- 
ity-less (meiyou suzhi), and therefore a poor representative of the gay 
community (Rofel 2010). Therefore, I agree with Helen Leung when she 
suggests that mainland Chinese lesbians’ androgyny should not be seen 
as ‘absence of femininity’, and a leftover of the previous socialist politics 
of gender equality that sought erasure of femininity, but rather “is more 
appropriately a version of masculinity” (Leung 2002: 129). This embod- 
ied masculinity is not so much a fixed identity or manifestation of an 
inner self but a process of social distinction that uses narratives about 
societal gender norms and emergent T normalization, especially one that 
balances masculinity and femininity into a kind of ideal androgyny, in 
order to establish desirable and appropriate subjectivity. 

In other words, the profound anxieties exhibited in individual lala nar- 
ratives about gendered roles, as played out in the lesbian collective project 
of narrating lesbian identity such as in Salon debates about ‘how to be a 
good T’, and representational concerns in relation to mainstream society 
(“not just see Ts as fighting, swearing, depressed, or as degenerates”) are 
fundamentally to do with the social distinctions that gendered processes 
of selfhood entail. They are also to do with the relative autonomy and 
status shaped by access to symbolic and material resources, most typically 
achieved through the event of marriage and acquiring the status of wife 
and mother. 

It was a common attitude, especially among younger unmarried lalas, 
that Ps, certainly the pure-Ps, were ‘not really lala’, and were perhaps 
bisexual, at best. This was because they were seen to have a fundamen- 
tal ability to have sex with both men and women, were less invested in 
categorical lala subjectivity, and were regarded as more likely to marry 
conventionally (or, quicker to ‘give up’ when facing persistent marriage 
pressure). Thus, many Ts were negative about the possibility of long- 
term love-relationships with their ideal P partner. Heteronormative 
ideas about a gendered personal essence contributed to such an outlook. 
As Vic explained, a good-quality T should be strong-willed, courageous, 
and independent but also embrace softer, feminine characteristics: be 
able to show sympathy and caring abilities. If a P allowed herself to 
marry a man it was because she lacked the strong qualities of the good 
T; thus her passive, feminine qualities took precedence. Dusheng, some- 
one I often chatted with in the weekly Salon gathering, who identified 
as T and was in her mid-twenties, said this about T-P based on her own 
relationship experience: 
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My girlfriend loves being spoiled, but I think there are few men who 
would be able to spoil her like I do. She is very gentle and wenrou [soft]; 
in terms of home life it’s very good. She’ll make a good laopo [wife]. 
I am very yonggan [courageous, brave], but she is not like that. She is 
like a kitten, a child [implying fragility]. It’s to do with rende xingge 
[individual character]. A T is usually brave, and has outgoing temper, 
but P don’t have the same nerve to be this way. They have a funda- 
mental ability to accept being with men, so therefore Ps don’t have to 
struggle to the same degree as Ts do. This is life, right, people don’t 
want to exhaust themselves. So although P may prefer neither a man 
nor a T they can [more] easily accept being with a man, and then they 
will choose to live their life that way [to get married]. The choice of love 
and lifestyle is not necessarily overlapping. 


Dusheng here argues a common truth-claim about Ps: that many will 
sooner or later end up choosing heteromarried life because of the struggle 
to maintain a lala lifestyle, and the relative ease of ‘fitting in’ by choosing 
marriage and ‘normal life’. For Ps this was seen to be easier and a more 
readily available decision, due to what was seen as their gender-conforming 
character, often with a biological or psychological core to it. Additionally, 
in (self)presenting Ts as ‘brave’ and ‘strong’ they are cast in what Fran 
Martin calls the melodramatic mode of the ‘victim-hero’ role. This reading 
exceeds dominant cliché models of tomboys as ‘villains’ and monstrous 
freaks, and instead portrays lesbian masculinity as erotically desirable and 
as ideal behavior (Martin 2010). 

Among older women who have considerably more life experience, 
including marriage and oftentimes motherhood, a prescriptive outlook on 
lala gender, as exhibited by Dusheng, was considered largely irrelevant. It 
was common to hear that they bufen (did not differentiate), and thought 
T-P roles were too narrow. For example, Shui Jie, although P in appearance 
by wearing skirts, makeup, and a feminine hairstyle, did not consider the 
T-P categories important in order for her to chengren ziji (accept herself). 
She and her partner of ten years were quite similar, and did not consider 
their relationship in need of such gendered differentiation. Women bufen 
(we don’t distinguish [between the two]), as she put it. Shui Jie and I sat 
together during one of the “Walking the T path” discussions in the Lala 
Salon, where a forty-eight-year-old businessperson from Shanghai, Mike, 
talked at length about her life, work, and relationships. Shui Jie expressed 
incomprehension toward Mike’s attitude to sex, who argued—like many 
Ts—that she received complete pleasure and satisfaction from performing 
sex on her partner, and did not want to be physically pleasured or touched 
(peng). Shui Jie shook her head upon hearing Mike’s words, and whispered 
to me that people with such a distorted view you wenti (have problems). 
In similar ways to Vic, she argued that self-acceptance as a woman is fun- 
damental to becoming a ‘good’ lala, and in turn being able to conduct 
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‘healthy’ and ‘good’ relationships, regardless of T-P subjectivity. Shui Jie 
confided she did not like pure-Ts like Mike, the Shanghai businessperson, 
as she felt they were trying too hard to be men, and she could not see the 
point in that because they were, after all, women. 

What is evident from Shui Jie’s point, echoing much lala talk on pure-Ts, 
is a very critical attitude to a perceived low-quality and excessive female 
masculinity, which was conceptualized as a T-specific type of machismo: 
daTzhuyi, where the “T’ is inserted in place of man (male). Note that this 
discussion took place prior to transgender (kuaxingbie) and queer (kw’er) 
discourse becoming more known in China, especially in activist and aca- 
demic circles. For example, when I returned to Beijing in 2009 and 2012, 
several younger activist lalas whom I would previously have considered 
T-identified explicitly called themselves trans, using the term kuaxingbie, 
and they would contest being addressed with female titles such as jiejie (big 
sister), or as Ts. Lala, however, remains a collective umbrella term that cov- 
ers kuaxingbie. 


GENDER, AUTONOMY, AND SUBJECTIVITY IN 
POSTMILLENNIAL SEXUALITY PROJECTS 


By foregrounding personal narratives on issues of intimate concern to sex- 
ual subjectivity and practice in this chapter, I have sought to highlight a 
wide diversity of experience, positionality, and desire beyond categorical 
and identity-based sexuality. The narratives show the complex and often- 
times paradoxical process of producing lala subjectivity in the new millen- 
nium. In particular, the narratives discussed point to the crucial role that 
an unfolding and highly uneven terrain of gendered personal autonomy 
plays in shaping possibilities for same-sex intimacy, community partici- 
pation, and imagining lala futures. This autonomy is fundamentally gen- 
dered, speaking as it does to particular vocabularies of female propriety 
and normative expectations, and shaped by larger sociopolitical norms 
and transformations. But lala subjectivity also produces strikingly new 
dimensions, as part of trans-Asian circuits of sexuality, gender, and cul- 
tural possibilities. This is how, I suggest, we must understand new, positive, 
intra-community practices and T-P roles that focus on a masculinity/femi- 
ninity binary that utilizes existing normative understandings of gendered 
propriety and filiality but simultaneously plays queerly with them. In the 
process, T-P articulations help produce leeway and aspirations for ‘differ- 
ent’ lesbian trajectories and alternative readings of queer sexualities, which 
sometimes but not always may be subversive. 

And yet there is a fundamental feminist lesson that must be revisited in 
the process of understanding Chinese lala practices and cultures. In the 
narratives discussed here, and in the remaining chapters, I demonstrate 
how important it has been, and continues to be, for women to quite simply 
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have a space to come together to talk about their lives, to tell their stories 
about coming of age, their first girlfriend, and of how they are working out 
their sense of self and sexuality through the available categories defined in 
part by the T-P system. This ‘space of their own’ remains so crucial pre- 
cisely because gender inequality continues to be the norm in China, despite 
(or perhaps because of) reforms and modernization. 

Taken together, lala subjectivity is shown to be a fluid domain compris- 
ing diverse sets of intersecting practices, vocabularies, and ideologies. In 
the next three chapters, I develop this relational framework of lala practice 
and conceptualization by looking at the most important lala structural ref- 
erent: family and kinship, including marriage. 
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Happiness? 


Negotiating Family and Kinship 


Wu Youjian is by all accounts an unusual sixty-four-year-old woman. 
Some years ago she ‘came out’ in the mainstream media—as the proud 
and supportive mother of a gay son. Wu Mama (“Mother Wu”), as 
Chinese lesbians and gays [tongzhi| fondly address her, founded the 
Parents and Friends of Lesbians and Gays (PFLAG) network in China. 
She also writes a blog, has authored the book “Love is the most beau- 
tiful rainbow” [Ai shi zuimeide caihong], runs a tongzhi telephone 
hotline, and frequently speaks about her experiences at tongzhi events 
and in the media. Wu Youjian crucially, and somewhat controversially 
in China, believes that parents must actively support their tongzhi chil- 
dren in their pursuit of a happy life and romantic love. She is vocal in 
her critique of those who pressure their tongzhi child into heterosexual 
marriage and who consider traditional family values to exclude the 
possibility for tongzhi couples and families to exist alongside conven- 
tional families (Shi 2010). 

Says Wu: “What upsets me the most is when parents say that they 
think their children should sacrifice and change their sexual orienta- 
tion to save the ‘face’ of the family ... I ask them, ‘Is your face more 
important than your child’s happiness?’” (Fridae 2010) 


The question of how to successfully balance the personal desire for happi- 
ness and the social norm of respectability or ‘face’ (mianzi) is fundamental 
to lala negotiations of identity, intimacy, and family relationships. Is saving 
face more important than being happy? In other words, should a daughter 
sacrifice her personal happiness for the sake of family respectability? Is she 
selfish and unfilial if she chooses love over family face? Mother Wu asks 
these questions to anxious parents who have discovered that their child is 
lesbian or gay, but these questions are also poignant indicators for what is 
at stake more broadly: as lala, gay, and tongzhi emerge as distinctive social 
categories and ways of life in post-Mao society, so too are they challenging 
and reconfiguring dominant norms pertaining to socially responsible and 
morally correct ways to maneuver in the terrain of family values and mean- 
ings of kinship. 
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This chapter asks, what counts as desirable kinship and family practices, 
and how are these desires articulated and experienced in everyday lala prac- 
tices of creating and maintaining kinship bonds? More specifically, how is 
lala identity socially positioned in relation to family (Berry 2001: 213), 
and what do family and kinship mean to lalas “who say they want them” 
(Weston 1991: 199)? Contemporary anthropological literature on kinship 
has increasingly devoted itself to approaches that value the diverse and 
‘messy’ ways in which people negotiate family ties in their everyday lives, 
within and beyond those based on genealogically prescribed blood lines. 
David Schneider’s Critique of the Study of Kinship (1984) was authoritative 
in arguing that biogenetic ties are not objective biological facts, but social 
constructs that are temporally and culturally specific, and are politically 
invested ways to construct symbolic order and regulate social hierarchy. 

Ethnographic evidence from a range of societies, including Western 
Europe, shows that kin relations cannot be meaningfully reduced to bio- 
genetic effects (Franklin and McKinnon 2001; Strathern 1992). Similarly, 
anthropological studies of post-Mao Chinese society show increasing 
attention to everyday practices that diverge from the traditional focus on 
Chinese lineage systems and collective units.! For example, Yan Yunxiang’s 
perceptive ethnography Private Life under Socialism tracks changes in a 
northern village toward an increasing emphasis on individualism and per- 
sonal emotions (Yan 2003). Yan discusses the turn toward individualism 
in post-Mao Chinese society, and the growing ability of young people to 
influence and make meaningful choices regarding their intimate and per- 
sonal lives, especially in matters of marriage. In Only Hope: Coming of 
Age under China’s One-Child Policy, Vanessa Fong examines the first gen- 
eration of children born under the One Child Policy (OCP), a process she 
describes as “the world’s first state-mandated fertility transition,” and the 
circumstances of their growing up, aspiring to different kinds of lives, and 
the changes that this immense demographic experiment are bringing about 
(Fong 2004: 2).2 One major finding in Fong’s study that carries particular 
relevance for my research on lala kinship and family is that the custom- 
ary preference for boys is now declining, and girls are increasingly consid- 
ered just as valuable or welcome as boys by their parents and in the wider 
society. These important studies show that gender and familial norms are 
definitely changing in China as a result of socioeconomic and demographic 
reforms. These changes have led to a certain improvement in women’s lives 
and an expansion of gendered possibilities and alternatives. 

In Kath Weston’s pathbreaking ethnography on lesbian and gay kinship 
in the US, Families We Choose, she shows that despite the omnipresence of 
a powerful folk-ideology that puts a firm split between homosexuality and 
kinship based on the principle of blood-based genealogy, gays and lesbians 
are in reality “no exiles from kinship” (Weston 1991). Weston’s intimate 
and engaged portraits of gay and lesbian lives and family practices show 
that familial heteronormativity presents a range of opportunities—as well 
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as some limitations—to negotiate compromises, however temporary or risky 
they may be. These negotiations may be seen as acts of resistance, practices 
of surface compliance, and sometimes subversive political activism. Weston 
argues that gay and lesbian families are not categorically external to or 
excluded from biogenetic kinship norms. Instead, gay and lesbian ‘chosen 
families’ incorporate certain elements of biological kinship, such as sperm 
donation from gay men to lesbians who give birth (ibid.: 197), and work 
out familial meanings, such as determining close kin from distant family 
based on everyday solidarities rather than formal blood lines. Family, then, 
and aspirations to create and/or belong to one, must be understood as a 
cultural category that indicates vastly different ways to work out ‘family’ in 
everyday life, not a static institution written in blood where assimilation or 
subversion is always already determined. 

This and the next two chapters focus on the dynamic relationship 
between normative kinship ties, family relations, and lala intimate prac- 
tices and lifestyle and show the negotiations of ‘different normativities’ in 
grounded practice (see Introduction). The chapters detail emerging queer 
kinship practices and ideologies that go some way to mediate between 
established conventions and queer desires without appropriating confron- 
tational ‘coming out’ and ‘rights’ strategies, and the complex reasons for 
these choices and desires. Through the ethnographic analysis, I demon- 
strate why and how the tacit accommodating strategies preferred by most 
lalas and gays constitute the basis for an alternative analytical perspective 
that focuses on the nuanced ways to compromise between personal desire 
and sociofamilial norms, strategies that are themselves meaningful articu- 
lations of desires, choices, and lifeways. Having said this, in unpacking the 
articulations of the desire for normativity, I also seek to recognize the effec- 
tive limits of these compromising strategies, as the examples show us the 
complex power inequalities that may limit the scope for meaningful queer 
strategies in the long term and as limited by social-material convention. 


KINSHIP TROUBLE: GENDER, ATTITUDE, AND AUTONOMY 


To what extent are conformist pressures gendered in ways that might make 
lala and gay experiences differ? How are gendered meanings regarding 
respectable behavior and lifestyle worked out via a variety of sociobiograph- 
ical factors, including age, marital and parental status, and class, as shown 
in earlier chapters? These are important questions because concerns about 
respectability and face are themselves gendered, and the importance of per- 
sonal freedom includes access to symbolic and social resources. This constel- 
lation, in turn, produces personal identity and modes of self-representation 
more broadly. How do living arrangements, marital status, and educational 
attainment shape lala strategies, and what combinations of factors produce 
tacit strategies that work in the longer term, not just in the contemporary 
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here and now? In answering these questions here, I seek not only to present 
detailed ethnographies but also to challenge the oft-made argument that 
gay men, due to the strong patriarchal foundation of Chinese society, face 
more pressure to marry and procreate than lesbians, and that coming out 
is more difficult for gay men than lesbians for the same reason.* Although 
this may indeed be true on some level, given that patriarchal pressure con- 
stitutes a significant burden in men’s lives, there are broader forces at play 
in shaping personal autonomy in gendered ways that over time seriously 
limit resources and alternative possibilities for women. Men categorically 
benefit from patriarchal privilege in shaping their social status, especially as 
married men, employees, and fathers. To be clear, lala women may indeed 
benefit from relative invisibility, compared with the focus put on men and 
their duties in a filial perspective, but what is important to note here is that 
this freedom cannot be considered as empowering per se. This dynamic of 
relative invisibility works quite differently for women because of prevailing 
gender inequalities and folk customs, and, as I would argue, this creates 
lifelong disadvantage for women’s personal autonomy. We are reminded of 
Lisa Rofel’s point that “family is the metonym for belonging, not simply to 
the nation state but to Chinese culture writ large” (Rofel 1999b: 463). Anto- 
nia Chao’s notion of the “meaningful material base of one’s social security” 
is important to this discussion (Chao 2002: 377). Chao’s perspective con- 
nects symbolic life aspirations located in personal attitudes to a vast range 
of social and material realities that are themselves gendered, and Rofel con- 
nects the personal and familial to broad societal processes. 

In the following sections, I outline the terrain of social and material cir- 
cumstances that defines this sense of gendered attitude, status, and auton- 
omy, and demonstrate that alongside a perspective that emphasizes agency 
and freedom, these circumstances also serve to complicate lala women’s 
lives and their aspirations. Ultimately, this dynamic tension serves to frame 
and limit personal autonomy and the ability to reject or alter normative 
trajectories. In turn, the discussion invites us to rethink perceived ideolo- 
gies regarding contemporary gender in/equalities and changing arenas for 
personal agency, and consider how and why ‘different normativities’ and 
close-to-normal tactics take such precedence in lala lives. 


Friends with(out) Attitude: Qingling and Xiaozhi 


The intersecting stories of Qingling and Xiaozhi underscore the complex 
terrain of personal agency, the omnipresent centrality of marriage, and 
strategic compliance with social and family expectations for young profes- 
sional women of the OCP generation.These two friends came from very 
similar backgrounds: both were T-identified lalas, twenty-seven years old 
at the time, university graduates, in stable employment, earning indepen- 
dent income well above the national average, and natives of Beijing. But 
there were also differences between them, growing in importance over 
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time, which indicated that their future lives would likely take very differ- 
ent routes. I knew Qingling particularly well because we were neighbors 
and often saw each other, and it was through her that I was introduced 
to her friend Xiaozhi. Neither of them was open about being lala to their 
families or to colleagues at work, and for this reason it was of paramount 
importance to compartmentalize the two sides of their lives: one side being 
their formal, conventional roles as filial, successful daughters, and the 
other being their personal lives. As I came to know them better, I sensed 
that there were a couple of aspects in their lives that set them somewhat 
apart: their residential proximity to parents, experience of having lived 
overseas, and their sixiang (attitude) to the marriage pressure they were 
both experiencing. Although both were native Beijing residents, Xiaozhi 
lived with her parents, as she had always done, in a suburb located outside 
the Fifth West Ring Road. Qingling, in contrast, lived alone in a modern 
apartment building inside the Second East Ring Road. Her retired parents 
lived in the same area, but some distance away and in an older and modest 
type of pingfang or single-story house.* Her parents invited me to come 
visit them there, but Qingling was quick to decline on my behalf, com- 
menting that the building was “old and ugly.” Qingling now worked for a 
transnational company, and had previously spent two years in the United 
Kingdom, where she completed a postgraduate degree. She spoke relatively 
good English, which she liked to practice with Western gay and lesbian 
friends in Beijing. She was concerned about keeping up a cosmopolitan 
lifestyle, inspired by her having lived in the West, and would often criticize 
China for being tai luohou (too backwards) and chuantong (traditional). 
Living abroad and far away from her parents had kick-started Qingling’s 
explorations of her sexuality (see her narrative, pp. 51). She had her first 
romantic and sexual relationships with women while in the UK, and had 
time to travel and enjoy a social life. This contrasted markedly with her 
previous life in Beijing, which was all about studying hard to get the grades 
required for studying abroad. 

Xiaozhi’s experience, however, was quite different. Although she was 
university educated, she had no overseas experience or exposure to the Eng- 
lish language and foreigners. Xiaozhi had lived at home with her parents all 
her life, and was now working in the retail industry. She had settled into a 
good job with promising career prospects, and she was financially indepen- 
dent. On the surface, then, they were both young, cosmopolitan urbanites; 
in terms of appearance, both wore fashionable Western clothes and had the 
typical androgynous hairstyle that so many Ts cultivated: well-groomed, 
gel-fuelled, spiky haircuts that were ‘cool’ enough to balance workplace 
requirements for appropriate appearance, and look good in the downtown 
lala bar scene, but not raise their parents’ suspicion. 

The two women met in one of the weekend lala bars and struck up 
a friendship, which in my view was based on their similar interests and 
the sharing of a ‘cool’ T identity. They addressed each other as xiongdi 
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(brothers), a common reference to indicate close friendship among Ts. They 
often spent their weekends together, sometimes in Qingling’s apartment, 
which was located closer to the downtown bars and clubs, and where Xiao- 
zhi slept on the sofa after a night out in order to avoid taking a long, expen- 
sive taxi ride home and angering her parents. But due to her possessive and 
controlling parents and her suburban home location, Xiaozhi rarely went 
out. Qingling, meanwhile, very much lived for the weekends and the prom- 
ise of a big night out in a lala bar. 

Yet bigger differences between the two emerged in the time span of a few 
months, based around Xiaozhi’s parents’ constant attempts to control her 
movements and their escalating marriage pressure. The latter became a fre- 
quent topic of discussion, in large part because they were both dealing with 
their parents’ expressed wish for them to marry soon. But Qingling and 
Xiaozhi handled the problem in quite different ways. Qingling, contrary to 
Xiaozhi, was unwilling to accommodate social and parental expectations 
about marriage, once saying via online chat that “the pressure only comes 
from your mind, just not listen is ok, or else I would always feel terrible. 
If they don’t accept this [that I don’t want to get married], I will run away 
to another city ... or maybe a different country.” Xiaozhi’s approach was 
very different: wo meiyou banfa (I have no other option) was a phrase she 
uttered on several occasions, and this fatalistic attitude would somehow 
put an end to the conversation between the three of us. Formally, Xiaozhi 
had been with a boyfriend for almost a year, but she rarely saw him because 
he studied in Europe. Having sex with him—one of the issues Qingling was 
the least forgiving about regarding Xiaozhi’s situation—was no problem, as 
“shenme ganjue dou meiyou” (I have no feelings [for him/it]), she said. But 
for Xiaozhi, I suspected that getting married was in fact viewed as a liber- 
ating opportunity; it would allow her to move away from her parents and 
the oppressive family home, to escape their nagging and control over every 
aspect of her life, and perhaps, later, she could move with him to Europe, 
where he expected to work after graduation. 

As the months passed, the marriage issue became an increasingly press- 
ing problem for both of them, and I witnessed how their very different ways 
of dealing with their parents began to affect the two women’s assumed com- 
monalities, which had once brought them together. For starters, Qingling 
was unimpressed with Xiaozhi’s passive acceptance of parental author- 
ity, having a boyfriend, and going along with their marriage expectations 
without much resistance. In one of our discussions on this issue, Qingling 
offered her analysis on the difference between herself and Xiaozhi: it was 
mainly due to Xiaozhi and her parents’ baoshou sixiang (conservative atti- 
tude). An example of this, Qingling continued, was Xiaozhi’s meiyou banfa 
response whenever the topic was discussed. She felt Xiaozhi should put up 
more resistance and try to find a solution to the problem. Qingling saw her- 
self as someone who actively sought to find other ways and who strategized 
against the pressure. She talked about how she had already lived abroad 
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and away from her parents, and experienced other ways of life. In this way 
she had been exposed to external impressions and knowledge away from 
the gaze of her parents, and had been changed profoundly by it. 

Xiaozhi lacked this kind of experience, and had never been exposed to 
life beyond her parents’ control, or been encouraged to widen her horizons, 
so to speak. Qingling characterized her own parents as kaifangde (open- 
minded) and xiandaide (modern), given that they had allowed her to study 
abroad, and now to live alone in a downtown apartment. Xiaozhi’s parents, 
on the other hand, were clearly Iuohou (backward), as evidenced by their 
desire to keep their daughter at home. Xiaozhi’s parents were too preoc- 
cupied with a traditional version of mianzi (face) or respectability, where 
good moral conduct and the social status of the family were best demon- 
strated by adhering to traditional norms, especially maintaining the virtue 
of daughters. Xiaozhi, according to Qingling’s analysis, was too afraid to 
confront these expectations and stand up for herself, in other words: reject 
marriage, and risk making her parents shengqi (angry). 

Still, Qingling worked hard to gain her parents’ favor. As she told me, “I 
have never made my parents angry.” She spoke of deliberately strategizing 
to gain her parents’ approval, by providing gifts and restaurant dinners, 
and even offering them foreign holidays at her expense. She quite literally 
bought their goodwill, and showed them that no husband was necessary to 
provide for them and, by extension, support them in older age. She repre- 
sented herself as a filial daughter, able to support her parents and, through 
her accomplishments, make them proud. On the one occasion I met her 
parents it was clear to me that Qingling enjoyed a high status with them. 
It was at a Sunday lunch in a fine restaurant. Qingling treated us all and 
was a practiced hostess: ordering food, pouring drinks, bossing waiters 
around, and paying the bill. They were clearly very proud of her achieve- 
ments: having lived and studied abroad, her ability to speak English, her 
modern apartment with all the mod-cons. They appeared comfortable 
accepting Qingling’s material offerings in compensation for the reduced 
time she spent in their company.° 

Despite her complaints about Xiaozhi’s compliance and lack of atti- 
tude to resist parental pressure, however, Qingling was not entirely free 
from such interference herself. Although she lived alone and thus enjoyed 
considerable independence, she still visited her parents on the weekends 
for Sunday lunch, sometimes with extended family members present, 
such as uncles and aunts, or her grandmother. Back home after these 
family visits, many times visibly deflated, she complained about her fam- 
ily, their expectations that she should visit every week, and their nonstop 
nagging about marriage. The short distance between her apartment and 
her family’s residence meant that, as opposed to other lalas who were 
from other provinces and saw their parents only on national holidays 
such as the Chinese New Year, she had to face her parents—and the nag- 
ging—on a weekly basis. Nonetheless, Qingling successfully maintained 
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some distance from her parents and their normative expectations by liv- 
ing on her own and expertly compartmentalizing her personal and pro- 
fessional lives. She actively strategized to make the time spent in their 
company as short as possible; for example, cutting short the lingering 
Sunday afternoons with her family by saying that she had to leave early 
to prepare work for the week ahead. 

The two women’s different ways of negotiating family ties and social 
pressures point to the complex ways that personal biographies are cen- 
trally constituted through sociofamilial definitions of respectability and, 
more specifically, family attitudes to a daughter or son’s filial duties and 
their individual freedom, especially prior to marriage. Such biographies are 
often articulated in terms of a ‘traditional’ or ‘backwards’ versus ‘modern’, 
‘open-minded’, and ‘progressive’ vocabulary, as we have seen in the forego- 
ing example. Then there is the issue of lala personal attitudes toward life 
in present and future tense: do you actively manipulate the social norms 
around you, as Qingling does, or do you accept that your future is already 
set for you, that there is no other option, as Xiaozhi would say? This ter- 
rain of personal and social attitudes—the diverse ways of imagining a good 
life, and a young woman’s relative success in manipulating changing filial 
structures—is, as we have seen in these two women’s narratives, shaped 
by a range of symbolic and socioeconomic factors that cannot usefully be 
pinpointed to one specific quality or identity. Also, individual access to 
symbolic and material resources conditions future imaginaries; they are the 
means through which the individual can aspire to a different kind of life, or 
a life that at least offers a realistic chance for balancing personal and con- 
formist ideals. Considered together, these factors constitute what Qingling 
describes as “having an attitude,” an imaginative quality she believed her- 
self to possess, so as to successfully negotiate parental expectations, social 
pressure, and her lala desires. 

For Xiaozhi, the prospective ‘wife’ status would provide a somewhat 
desirable escape from her immediate problems of parental and social pres- 
sures; it would even offer an opportunity to move to Europe on a perma- 
nent basis, a clear status enhancer. That her lala subjectivity and desire 
would be sacrificed in this process seemed to be less of a problem for her, 
whereas of course for Qingling her lala life and quest for a girlfriend were 
central to her definition of a good life. Her strategic compartmentalization 
was very much intended to allow her to imagine and work toward a future 
with a girlfriend, while still enabling a filial role as successful daughter and 
provider for elderly parents. Xiaozhi, contrary to Qingling, did not pres- 
ent an attitude that could effectively strategize the pressures to conform 
to gendered marital norms and parental expectations. For this reason, 
Xiaozhi lived under constant and enduring pressures and scrutiny and was 
unable to successfully establish personal space and lived autonomy; her 
(in)actions frequently made her parents unhappy, even angry, and led her 
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to avoid them (staying at Qingling’s over the weekends, for example). 
This difficult dynamic probably contributed toward limiting any real- 
istic possibility for expanding her independence via means other than 
the marital pathway already prescribed for her. Qingling, however, was 
actively shaping an alternative rite of passage to adulthood by positioning 
herself as a successful professional, adapted to a global modernity of gen- 
der equality, where women too can be professionally and economically 
independent. At the same time, she was negotiating social norms toward 
marriage through her acquisition and display of material resources, as 
well as gift giving to family members. Qingling and Xiaozhi, then, con- 
ceptualized quite differently with regard to the seemingly irreconcilable 
opposition between marriage and personal freedom, and for imagining 
a future good life. For Qingling, moving away, or threatening to do so, 
was a way to relieve the heteromarital pressures, whereas for Xiaozhi, 
moving away to escape social and familial pressures was imagined as a 
possibility that was strategically based on heteromarriage. 

The notion of personal attitude or sixiang emerges as highly central 
but also extremely complicated here. How could Qingling and Xiaozhi 
differ so profoundly in their outlook on life? Perhaps it was Qingling’s 
previous experience as a student abroad, living on her own, thereby gain- 
ing self-confidence in a different social, cultural, and linguistic environ- 
ment, that had imprinted a confidence in herself to live an independent 
life, to seek beyond short-term coping strategies and, rather, aspire to 
a liberated future life, without marriage. Her parents had sought the 
best opportunities for their only child in the hopes of maximizing their 
welfare in old age, materially and by way of enhanced social status. 
Xiaozhi’s imaginative horizon and self-confidence, in contrast, had not 
experienced this ‘opening up’. To her, escaping family pressure and the 
parental home could be achieved only by embracing the conformist status 
of ‘wife’, where lesbian possibilities had little if any imaginative space. In 
this sense, the modern institution of marriage has the potential to chal- 
lenge the kinds of familial power arrangements that Xiaozhi was living 
under (described by Qingling as ‘traditional’ and ‘backwards’), and facil- 
itate greater autonomy for women (see Sigley 2001: 127-130). From this 
perspective, the stories of Qingling and Xiaozhi speak to larger debates 
about selfhood, individualization and the limits of women’s autonomy. 
The two women’s narratives demonstrate the crucial role of access to 
symbolic and material resources in shaping female agency and freedom 
when negotiating sociofamilial norms, and the marriage imperative in 
particular. Moreover, these strategies and attitudes point out how, within 
this complex framework of personal agency and structural norms, wom- 
en’s possibilities are being shaped. In turn they also detail the specific 
pressures, strategies as well as aspirations that are specific to women 
with same-sex sensibilities. 
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‘SHADOWY MARGINS’: WHEN CLOSE-TO-NORMAL 
AND TACIT STRATEGIES FAIL 


Given that open homosexuality is commonly seen as a problem for a wom- 
an’s social respectability, what happens to a woman’s familial belonging 
and her lesbian integrity when sexuality is (made) open and visible, when 
close-to-normativities such as tacit resistances and avoidances, and the 
surface compliance, as we have seen in Qingling and Xiaozhi’s narratives, 
crack open? To mainly focus on the positive respectability and sense of 
self-control that come from tacit, close-to-normal strategies risks overem- 
phasizing personal agency and attitude in a way that erodes what is after 
all an omnipresent power and sustenance of heteronormative pressures. 
As I have argued, there is an important perspective in transnational 
sexuality scholarship on the virtue of tacit queerness, and that the 
desire for ‘being normal’ and ‘fitting in’ need more nuanced analyti- 
cal attention. In this sense, it is important to critique the centrality of 
hegemonic, globally circulating ideologies of coming out and confronta- 
tional identity politics, and show the ways in which such strategies may 
be highly problematic in particular locations due to what some argue is 
cultural incompatibility. The books Tongzhi: The Politics of Same-Sex 
Eroticism in Chinese Societies (2000), by the influential Hong Kong 
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Figure 3.1 “Normalization Fails,” in Les+ 25 (2011): 54-55. 
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writer-activist Chou Wah-shan, and Bret Hinsch’s Passions of the Cut 
Sleeve (1992) on the historical tradition of homosexuality in China 
argue that Chinese homosexual tradition was based on acts and ‘doing’ 
homosexuality, rather than the ‘being’ of a fixed homosexual identity. 
For both Chou and Hinsch, pre-modern Imperial China was tolerant of 
same-sex sexuality, based on the organizing principle of harmony in tra- 
ditional cosmologies. This principle valued tacit and complicit expres- 
sions as a way of keeping social and familial relationships intact. This 
tolerance was considered to have been lost with the arrival of republican 
modernity and Western scientific discourse, especially that of sexology. 

Hans Huang has critiqued this ‘nostalgic’ Sinocentric view of Chinese 
culture as essentially and originally open-minded about homosexuality 
(H. Huang 2011). He argues that reticent and complicit everyday prac- 
tices are disguised in arguments such as Chou’s as antihomophobic and 
culturally sensitive, but that they do in fact perform lasting symbolic 
violence (ibid.: 8-10). Taiwanese queer theorists Ding Naifei and Liu 
Jen-peng also critique the claim to Chinese traditional tolerance, argu- 
ing that reticent and complicit familial tactics constitutes a specifically 
Chinese homophobic form of violence that operates through a neo-Con- 
fucian rhetoric of harmony, where queers are relegated to tacit ‘shadowy’ 
margins, “deprived of the resources for life or for action” (Ding and Liu 
2005: 35). This raises the rather crucial question of whether complicit, 
‘close-to-normal’ sociofamilial strategies can engender lasting liberatory 
effects beyond mere survival. Are tacit strategies a kind of “slow death” 
to use Lauren Berlant’s notion (2007),° or do they offer realistic, actual 
possibilities for lala life and love under a “beautiful rainbow”, as per 
Mother Wu? The sociologist Travis Kong has argued, in the context of 
Hong Kong gay men’s kinship negotiations, that “peaceful tactics .. . are 
subversive in the sense that they challenge marriage without involving 
any direct confrontation ... What [these gay men] want to maintain is 
not an ‘out, loud, and proud’ gay self, but a good relationship with their 
family members” (Kong 2011: 104). Kong’s male informants are gener- 
ally middle class, and have better resources for negotiating their kinship 
ties than would men of lesser status. What about tacit lala strategies on 
the part of women who have restricted socioeconomic means and limited 
personal autonomy? 


Qiaohui and Zhenzhen’s Affair 


So far, we have seen that marriage, and the normative gendered expecta- 
tions that follow it, emerges as the life event that most directly affects lala 
lives, in terms of the ability and willingness to engage in tacit strategizing 
of normative expectations and lesbian desires. A complex set of material, 
symbolic, and imaginative resources circumscribes lala autonomy and aspi- 
rations. For women with lesser such resources and agency to strategize this 
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field of selfhood and aspiration, the longer-term success rate is much lower, 
by which I mean to say that the possibility of being found out is bigger due 
to their inability to strategize tacitly over time. What does the strategic 
terrain of tacit compartmentalization look like for women of a higher age, 
lower educational attainment, with marriage experience, and who generally 
have less personal autonomy and smaller scope for manipulating dominant 
norms? In this section, I will discuss a turbulent and short-lived relation- 
ship between two women, Qiaohui and Zhenzhen, who were eventually 
found out and, as a result, suffered tremendous stress and even violence. 

Qiaohui was a forty-year-old divorced woman who self-identified as 
bufen (versatile) lala. She lived with her parents in the western outskirts of 
Beijing. She had two other siblings, and her family was of Party standing. 
We were introduced in the Lala Salon and spent considerable time together 
during my fieldwork. She was very open and willing to talk about her life 
with me, and I appreciated getting to know someone from a slightly dif- 
ferent demography than most lala community participants. Her sometime 
lover Zhenzhen was a thirty-five-year-old married mother of a three-year- 
old son. She did not identify as lala at all: if anything, she was zhengchang 
(normal), as she put it. Their backgrounds were vastly different, and earlier 
events had shaped their contemporary adult lives in ways that ultimately 
framed their relationship as unsustainable. 

Qiaohui’s personal life had been directly shaped by state intervention. 
In the 1980s she was detained in a mental institution for her ‘homosexual- 
ity’ (lit. gao tongxinglian, or “engaging in homosexuality”). Then married 
to a man, she became infatuated with a fellow female worker in her dan- 
wei (work unit). She cut her hair off when she overheard the woman com- 
menting on the beauty of Buddhist nuns, especially their guang tou (shiny 
heads). However, no actual relationship developed between them. But when 
members of her work unit realized Qiaohui’s ‘homosexuality’, she was 
detained in a mental hospital for several months. During this period neither 
her husband nor her parents came to seek her release, and she underwent 
unspecified ‘treatment’ for her tongxinglian bing (homosexual illness). She 
once mentioned she had been strapped down and prevented from seeing 
visitors. When she was finally released, her husband sought a divorce on 
the grounds of her ‘illness’. She had lived with her elderly parents ever since. 
Having no university qualification or particular career training, she did 
odd jobs in various places, but on the whole she remained financially reliant 
on, and socially controlled by, her family. 

Zhenzhen had considered same-sex sexuality as a bing (illness) and bu 
zhengchang (abnormal) prior to knowing Qiaohui, with whom she had been 
conducting an affair for a couple of months when I first began spending time 
with them. Even now, her opinion was that it was still a xiqi (minority custom), 
and not something the majority of people would engage in. This minority/ 
majority and abnormal/normal division was a moral juxtaposition she often 
referred to during our conversations. Zhenzhen connected these binaries with 
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the degree to which physical sex and gender conformity matched. Comment- 
ing on Qiaohui’s and my short haircuts, relatively androgynous or masculine 
appearances, clothing styles, and our early awareness of being lala, or at least 
‘different’, she then pointed to her difference from us: women buyiyang (we 
are different). My impression was that she was referring not only to her dif- 
ferent, more conventionally feminine appearance but also to her status and 
life as a married mother. Zhenzhen had, however, married very reluctantly 
and quite late, in her early thirties.’ Prior to getting married, she experienced 
considerable and enduring /unyin yali (marriage pressure) from her parents. 
Coming from a rural area in the outskirts of the Beijing region, she was now 
settled in a suburb with her husband, son, and her parents. Like Xiaozhi in 
the previous section, Zhenzhen gloomily said, “Wo meiyou banfa” (I didn’t 
have any other options). Enthusiastically talking about her relationship with 
Qiaohui, she expressed happiness about their affair and stated how it made 
her feel ganqing (emotions or affection) and gaoxing (happy). These feelings 
she explicitly considered separate and apart from /unyin (marriage): “They 
are two different things,” she explained. 

According to Qiaohui, when chatting about the relationship when Zhen- 
zhen wasn’t present, it was Zhenzhen who was the more eager to pursue 
an intimate relationship; Qiaohui herself was reluctant. As she explained to 
me, “I thought of her as just a friend, nothing else . . . because ta you jiat- 
ing [she has a family]—a husband and a child—so meiyou shenme weilai 
de [there is no future] for us.” Nevertheless, Qiaohui enjoyed their time 
together. They worked together in the tiny office Zhenzhen rented in the 
outskirts of Beijing, where Qiaohui helped Zhenzhen with administrative 
duties. They shared intimate moments on a bed hidden behind tall filing 
cabinets in a corner of the office. The sex was clearly an important part 
of their relationship. Qiaohui once described how Zhenzhen experienced 
physical pain and fear during sexual intercourse with her husband, and 
that it had intensified after birth of her son. With Qiaohui, however, Zhen- 
zhen experienced sexual pleasure. Clearly proud to announce proof of her 
sexual skills, Qiaohui said she believed that the good sex, along with the 
alleviation of everyday marital and household monotony that their relation- 
ship brought, was the main reason for Zhenzhen wanting to be with her, 
not because she was ‘really’ lala. 

Soon, however, their happiness encountered a serious challenge when 
Zhenzhen’s family found out about their relationship. When Zhenzhen did 
Qiaohui’s laundry in the family home, Qiaohui told me, her mother asked 
why she did the laundry for someone outside the family, and then asked 
whether they were having an aimeide guanxi, a somewhat literary term to 
denote same-sex intimate relationships. When Zhenzhen confirmed they 
were, the mother burst into tears and made Zhenzhen promise to end the 
affair. Some weeks later, during which time Zhenzhen and Qiaohui had 
continued their contact by text messaging, the parents physically assaulted 
Zhenzhen. Qiaohui was very upset about Zhenzhen’s ordeal with her parents 
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and frequently sent me text messages, saying she felt sick with worry, and 
expressed anger toward Zhenzhen’s parents, wanting to confront them and 
help her lover. Indeed, Qiaohui did care deeply for Zhenzhen, but with 
more life experience and fewer romantic illusions about their relationship’s 
viability in the face of family control, she also realized that Zhenzhen’s 
married status and household situation, which was complicated by her hav- 
ing a young son, made their relationship impossible. 

Perhaps the most fundamental difference between the two women was 
their contrasting identification with lala identity and community, which in 
turn was shaped by social and familial circumstances, past and present. 
Whereas Qiaohui interacted with activist groups and self-identified as lala, 
and had participated in gay and lesbian activities since the 1990s, Zhen- 
zhen vehemently opposed participating on the grounds that she was ‘nor- 
mal’. I once invited Zhenzhen to join a Lala Salon event, to meet some of 
my friends she was so curious to hear about, but she immediately refused, 
saying, by way of explanation, “wo you jiating” (I have a family). She 
made it clear that she was not interested because, as she put it, “wo bushi 
nayangde ren” (I am not that kind of person). Zhenzhen’s misgivings about 
the lala community were numerous, but most importantly, it came down to 
‘abnormal’ female behavior: in her opinion, many of ‘those’ women would 
smoke and drink alcohol, which was morally bad. The lala community was 
dongdang (turbulent), Juan (rowdy), and bu wending (unstable), and these 
behaviors threatened her quest for leading a conventional, normal life. 

Zhenzhen’s current status as a married mother ensured such a desired 
stability and normality, and she had too much to lose by upsetting it. In this 
way, a normal married life and the unstable lala community were mutually 
exclusive due to their disparate symbolic and cultural meanings in defining 
female-gendered respectable status. Undoubtedly, this symbolic justifica- 
tion also contained a measure of pragmatism, related to the personal, indi- 
vidual autonomy of a slightly different order than the younger unmarried 
generation of lalas: having a young child and a husband, as well as living 
with her parents, meant that individual leisure time outside the house was 
near-impossible. Added to this, Zhenzhen believed that same-sex relation- 
ships were by nature only short-term, as opposed to marriage, which in her 
opinion lasted for life (yi beizide). 

The account of Qiaohui and Zhenzhen’s relationship documents the 
limits of tacit strategies for some women whose lives are already deeply 
embedded within the familial domain, and whose subjectivities are less 
independent than, say, Qingling, discussed in the previous section. A fun- 
damental issue in shaping both women’s lives is that of difference and the 
ways in which forms of gendered and sexual differences are sanctioned to 
protect dominant sociofamilial norms. These ideas are concerned with the 
perceived fundamental relationship between ideals of what is considered 
normal, and hence ‘good’, and corresponding forms of relationships and 
types of conduct. Zhenzhen demonstrates a common opinion among many 
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lalas that being lala and participating in lala sociality are in crucial ways 
evidence of being ‘abnormal’, ‘unstable’, ‘turbulent’, and ‘chaotic’, set against 
the desirable opposites of ‘normal’, ‘stable’, and ‘harmonious’—alternatively, 
being ‘just like everyone else’, a phrase I often heard. This, I suggest, is one 
reason why a marital discourse emerged to frame many lalas’ ideology of 
desirable and morally good same-sex relationships, as will be explored in the 
next ethnographic narrative, as well as the next chapter. 

A second point emerging from Zhenzhen’s narrative is that marriage rep- 
resents a normal way of life that excludes the forms of same-sex intimacy 
seen to challenge marital propriety, especially participation in semipublic 
lala community events, which would upset normative stability and indicate 
identification with a ‘counterculture’ (Berlant and Warner 1998). Attempts 
to cross these normative barriers—such as Zhenzhen doing Qiaohui’s laun- 
dry, and Qiaohui ‘admitting’ to homosexual behavior—were met with 
severe punitive sanctions, most directly from parents, but in Qiaohui’s case 
in the 1980s incident, it was also from state-sponsored official institutions 
(employer, mental hospital). Also, note that the women’s alleged transgres- 
sive actions were not sexual as such, but seemingly mundane everyday 
activities: doing laundry and cutting hair. These particular actions, how- 
ever, signified gendered subversion and were deemed to be inappropriate 
acts: doing laundry for someone who was not family, having an unfeminine 
haircut. Hence, these actions were interpreted as signs of committing mari- 
tal infidelity and antisocial behavior unbecoming of their gendered social 
status. Zhenzhen and Qiaohui were both conventionally married at the 
time they were found out, and others undoubtedly regarded their transgres- 
sion as a threat to the stability and normality of married life as wives and, 
in Zhenzhen’s case, as a mother. Their transgressions had wider implica- 
tions in that they threatened the collective ‘face’ of their families. 


GOOD DAUGHTERS: RESISTING MARRIAGE 
THROUGH ‘CHOSEN KINSHIP’ AND CAREGIVING 


As we have seen, to strategize kinship roles and relationships is central for 
women seeking alternative forms of intimacy outside of the rigid gendered 
conventions of marriage and family. As the ethnographic narratives I have 
presented thus far in this chapter suggest, it is the tacit reworkings of the 
normative daughter status within an acceptable terrain of ‘good’ behav- 
ior, and in accordance with an established kinship model, that holds most 
promise for social and familial acceptance. Two specific ‘marriage resis- 
tance’ strategies that I encountered some examples of in Beijing were first, a 
form of chosen kinship whereby a girlfriend is treated as a second daughter 
by virtue of her ‘good’ filial behavior, and second, when a daughter remains 
in the family home as live-in caregiver for elderly kin. To be sure, there 
exists considerable literature on marriage resistance practices and ‘sworn 
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sisterhoods’ in Imperial and modern China, with emphasis on the southern 
regions of the Pearl River Delta (Guangdong Province), Hong Kong, and 
the southeastern Fujian Province (Friedman 2006; Sankar 1985; Siu 1990; 
Stockard 1989; Topley 1975). It goes beyond the scope of my inquiry to 
develop a comparative analysis, but suffice to say that women’s marriage 
resistant practices have a long history in Chinese culture, some of which 
involve lesbian intimacy (Sankar 1985: 78-80). Moreover, these practices 
relate to emergent alternative opportunities for seeking personal fulfilment 
and somewhat respectable status beyond customary roles of daughter, wife, 
and mother through paid labor (Friedman 2006; Sankar 1985). 

Based on her recent anthropological research on gay men in the city of 
Shenyang, Liaoning Province, Fu Xiaoxing has proposed the concept of ‘two 
sons’ (liang ge erzi) to account for some families’ tacit acceptance of a gay 
son’s boyfriend as an ipso facto second son in the family (Fu 2009). I would 
suggest that this appears as a queer form of shuang xi (double happiness): it 
allows a family to save face and gain an additional son at a historical moment 
when only one child is (normally) allowed in China.’ In this way, a same- 
sex partner is tacitly incorporated into the family, not primarily as the gay 
partner of a gay son but as a second son within an existing family system. 
Importantly, in this way the established filial hierarchy and status remain 
unchallenged; in other words, there is a horizontal expansion to the fam- 
ily composition, which does not challenge the vertical structure that hinges 
on stable forms of privilege and power. The success of this strategy hinges 
on, most profoundly, the ability and willingness of the same-sex couple to 
(appear to) abide by family values that emphasize certain articulations of 
respectability, hierarchy, and morally ‘good’ behavior that derive from the 
heteronormative, traditional, kinship logic. In other words, the son’s ‘dif- 
ference’ (by being in a gay relationship rather than marrying a woman) is 
thereby normalized, folded back into the filial family system. In turn, the 
challenge that gay love and non-marriage in principle brings to familial 
power hierarchies is (close-to)neutralized by the symbolic and practical gains 
of an added son. The role of a ‘son’ expands the family system horizontally 
rather than challenging it vertically, in other words, the pre-existing power 
dynamic and stability are unaltered. This ‘two sons’ strategy is reminiscent 
of instances I encountered in my own research, and in the following I explore 
the lala version, what I call liang ge niizi or lia nii (two daughters), in an eth- 
nographic narratives of a marriage-like, long-term relationship between two 
women. Following this example, I discuss the second ‘marriage resistance’ 
strategy of taking on an in-house caregiver role. 


Just Like Marriage: The ‘Two Daughters’ Baozhai and Meijie 


Baozhai and Meijie were for many Beijing lalas the epitome of the ideal lala 
relationship. A couple for sixteen years by the time they started socializing 
in the West Wing Bar on the weekends, others regularly referred to them as 
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‘role models’ or ‘exemplary’ of lala lifestyles and relationships. One woman 
put it this way: “Tamen shi lalade bangyang” (They are lala role models). 
When I asked why, she replied, “Because they have been together for six- 
teen years. Do you think that’s been easy?!” Baozhai was in her late thirties 
and Meijie in her mid-forties, considered by many to be middle-aged, and 
were thus regarded as dajie or jiejie (big sisters) or zhixin jiejie (intimate 
elder sisters). Indeed, I often saw them discussing with fellow bar-goers, 
patiently helping younger women solve their issues with family and girl- 
friends. They seemed to greatly enjoy the status and admiration that they 
were accorded by the younger women in particular, who regarded them as 
the embodiment of an ever-lasting relationship, and evidence that it was 
possible for two women to stay together over time. 

When discussing the longevity and success of their relationship, Baozhai 
and Meijie frequently alluded to values and practices that approximated 
normative marriage structures and kinship ties. Their thinking and dis- 
course around this were meticulously detailed and thought through; their 
narratives maintained impressive consistency over time, and were probably 
an effect of constantly having to negotiate the terms and conditions of their 
union, between themselves, with their families and neighbors, and, more 
recently, in the lala community. On one occasion, Baozhai told me that the 
reason they were able to maintain mutual affection over such a long time 
was because they shared each other’s tonggan gongku (joys and sorrows), 
and helped each other, as well as their respective families, through difficult 
times. These difficulties and sorrows included financial problems (Baozhai’s 
family business collapsed) and the poor health of relatives. It also involved 
their daily care of Meijie’s elderly father. He was ill for several years before 
he died. Meijie’s xiaoshun (filial responsibility) as a single daughter was 
seen as something that could not be compromised and brought them closer 
together as a couple. Baozhai pointed out that she did not once complain 
about caring for Meijie’s father, even when cleaning him and helping him 
to the toilet. She had assumed this filial responsibility, she said, as a dem- 
onstration of their deep love and profound relationship. They compared 
their relationship to the ideal of heterosexual relationships. In a moderated 
discussion in the West Wing Bar, organized jointly by Tongyu and the Lala 
Salon, they said: “Actually, homosexual and heterosexual love is essentially 
no different from each other; the deciding emotional factor concerns the 
relationship’s wengude (stable) character, not the gender of the two people 
concerned. It is about taking gerende zerengan (individual responsibility). 
This is the basis for two people’s feelings for each other.” 

This emphasis on stability further links to the ideal of tacit strategies— 
for example, as most other women in my study they were not explicitly ‘out’ 
to their families, friends, or neighbors. Yet, as they pointed out, 


Just because you haven’t told them, doesn’t mean people do not know 
... We have a moxude [tacit] agreement ... What matters when two 
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people live together is to be sincere and a hao ren [good person] to 
people around you. Behaving in a respectful manner to neighbors and 
family has won us their respect, regardless. As a result, we have many 
tongxing [same-sex] and yixing [opposite-sex] friends who all welcome 
us as their guests any time, any day ... Of course there have been 
instances of people saying evil and bad things about us, but we never 
hurt anybody . . . Some people just don’t understand. 


Baozhai and Meijie’s relationship and its reception in their respective families 
also seem to follow this logic. Doing ‘the right thing’ by behaving respectfully 
toward kin and others helps to maintain an unconventional, tacit relation- 
ship, and perform their social roles in the wider community as if they were a 
normatively married couple. By extension, they assumed the traditional, gen- 
dered responsibilities toward their older family members, thus appropriating 
the respectable role of the filial daughter. By negotiating conventional marital 
and daughter roles in this way, Baozhai and Meijie were able to achieve social 
recognition and kinship over the long term. By way of the tacit expression of 
romantic ties, patterned by the sociofamilial principles of stability, harmony, 
and normality, they were accepted as a couple, a household, or jia. Their rela- 
tionship, therefore, was tolerable because it was based on traditional family 
principles. The two women had no interest in upsetting this careful balance. 
They had achieved family status and social gains, both in their everyday lives 
and now also in the lala community, where they received considerable valida- 
tion for their relationship strategy. 

I once asked them if they were considering a symbolic wedding cere- 
mony, as same-sex marriage was fast becoming a popular talking point, if 
not practice, during my fieldwork period (see Chapter 4). Baozhai looked at 
me with an uncomprehending stare and both women fell silent. Then Bao- 
zhai spoke: “That makes no sense to us. We have everything already. Why 
would we do that?” But the question was rhetorical. A wedding would be 
not just superfluous but also, as Baozhai put it, meiyou yiyi (meaningless), 
given that the values often invoked and granted by formalized marriage 
had already been attained through their successful and complicit manipu- 
lation of conjugal norms. A same-sex wedding would destroy the lia nii 
strategy they had perfected over the years, and therefore appeared not just 
‘meaningless’ but also risky, because a lala wedding would run counter to 
the lia nii logic. 

The women discussed so far in this chapter all possessed somewhat 
limited resources to strategize beyond existing boundaries and, apart 
from Qingling, had little real bargaining power overtime. Still, they all 
experienced their strategic relationships and marriages as voluntary, asa 
result of choice, and in a sense they upheld, drawing on Katherine Ewing 
(1990) again, an “illusion of wholeness.” As the narratives hitherto have 
demonstrated, the ability to make an individual choice is circumscribed 
by structures that uphold certain preexisting dominant social values. 
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This can also be seen in the continued practice of (semi)arranged marriages 
in China, despite an emergent post-Mao narrative that testifies to the popu- 
larity and dominance of a discourse of individually negotiated love mar- 
riages (Yan 2003). Indeed, several lala life narratives show a significant 
degree of emotional blackmail and pressure from parents who want their 
daughters to get married to men. The following personal narrative exempli- 
fies, in some detail, this difficult dynamic. 


Lingmei: Staying at Home, Caring for Elderly Parents 


Although it is commonly assumed that marriage is a pressure that cannot 
be escaped, alternatives do exist. As we have seen, there are nuances and 
strategies to marriage practices, including ways to tacitly reject marriage. 
Aside from the ‘two daughters’ option just explored, the role as caregiver 
in the parental family home was something that a number of women in 
their thirties and over had appropriated for themselves. Throughout Chi- 
nese history this has been a common strategy to provide for the needy and 
honor filial principles. But also, as we have seen in the case of Xiaozhi 
in this chapter, some parents in contemporary urban China exercise con- 
siderable control over an unmarried daughter’s freedom of movement, to 
the extent that living away from one’s parents before marriage is impos- 
sible. This finding somewhat breaks with common discourse here, which 
places such parental controls in the traditional or outdated past, where 
families had several children and oftentimes one daughter remained in the 
parental home throughout her life to provide assistance into parents’ old 
age. However, many women I knew said that their parents exerted a high 
degree of social control over their independence and movement, and found 
themselves increasingly tied to caregiving duties. The following narrative 
by Lingmei presents a conundrum similar to that faced by Qingling and 
Xiaozhi: namely, what is at stake in the control of female sexuality and the 
preservation of family face, and for whom? The story of Lingmei, thirty- 
five years old and living at home, provides an added perspective, that of 
parental autonomy and residence, to the discussion of the complexities and 
paradoxes of choice, complicity, and lesbian difference. 

I came to know Lingmei through Guanyin, an independent-minded and 
career-focused woman who worked for a government company in Beijing. 
Guanyin was the youngest of three siblings (the two others were already 
married with children) from a well-to-do family in an affluent province on 
the southern coast. I had not seen her for many months when she suddenly 
reappeared. Guanyin and Lingmei had been involved in a relationship, and 
Lingmei had just broken up with her. Lingmei was a very shy and petite 
woman, an only child who lived at home with her parents and an elderly 
grandmother, whom she cared for in her spare time. She worked for a medi- 
cal company, had completed a postgraduate education, and had studied 
abroad. Lingmei did not like socializing, and certainly did not like the bu 
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wending (unstable) and Juan (chaotic) lala environment; she had visited the 
Lala Salon once, and disliked it intensely. She had never had a male partner, 
but had previously been with a T girlfriend for five years, with whom she 
had also stayed on an irregular basis. During this period, which included 
episodes of intense conflict between Lingmei and her family about her rela- 
tionship and conduct, her parents had introduced her to over twenty men, 
all of whom she had refused. 

What was particularly interesting about Lingmei’s narrative was her 
ways of rationalizing her breakup with Guanyin and, correspondingly, her 
ways of talking about ideas for a future good life. The two women had 
met online and conducted a relationship for about six months. Lingmei 
eventually decided she needed time alone to contemplate their relationship 
and her future. For the time being, however, she wanted to remain putong 
pengyou (general friends). This was clearly frustrating for Guanyin, who 
wanted a quick resolution and to settle down with Lingmei, ideally in an 
independent household, or jiating. Lingmei, however, was unsure whether 
they were compatible for a lifelong relationship due their different sixiang 
about family and relationships. Lingmei said she felt that social pressure, 
especially from her family and work colleagues, discouraged a same-sex 
relationship, and that she should begin to consider heterosexual marriage 
more seriously. Guanyin’s personality also unsettled Lingmei, and she men- 
tioned an incident in a park when Guanyin had manhandled someone who 
harassed them. Lingmei worried about Guanyin’s temper and whether she 
could trust her in a relationship. Guanyin insisted that the park incident 
was a one-off and would never happen again. She felt that Lingmei’s par- 
ents, whom Lingmei seemed to consult in all matters, however personal, 
had used this incident to discourage the relationship. Lingmei said that her 
parents only wanted the best for her, that she be happy in life. She told me 
that her parents would not oppose her if she chose to continue her relation- 
ship with Guanyin and even to live with her. But at the same time, Lingmei 
talked about how her parents were under pressure from other kin for Ling- 
mei to get married. She also feared pressure and discrimination at work if 
she remained unmarried. 

In our conversations, Lingmei often brought up her worries about her 
parents’ and grandmother’s old age and their care and safety if she left home 
to live with a partner. Her parents, she told me, worried about what the 
neighbors would say should she leave, and how it would affect her work life, 
especially her prospects for promotion. In this respect, Lingmei’s views mir- 
rored those of her parents. I gathered that the difficulty was probably also 
one of parental separation and the long-term and social consequences of 
forming an independent household with another woman, not just for herself 
but also for her family. For the parents, keeping Lingmei at home ensured 
social security and welfare, maintained the family ‘face’, and guaranteed 
her continued filiality. At the same time, Lingmei was under growing pres- 
sure from Guanyin, who had even suggested moving in with Lingmei and 
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her parents in order to help take care of them. Whereas Guanyin appeared 
impatient to find a girlfriend and settle down, and lived a very independent 
life far away from natal kin, Lingmei’s situation was quite the opposite. 
Given that she had grown accustomed to living within the parental home 
and taken on a caregiver role, Lingmei had attained a somewhat acceptable 
gendered social status. Although it was not ideal, it was better than running 
off with another woman. 

A comparison of the relationship dynamics of Baozhai and Meijie with 
that of Guanyin and Lingmei illustrates the intricate web of family con- 
stellations and relationships, as does the example of the younger women 
Qingling and Xiaozhi in the first section of this chapter. In sociospatial 
terms, all three relationships point to the central roles that residency and 
independence from family play, alongside that of financial freedom, in 
negotiating and living same-sex relationships. They also point to the direc- 
tions adult womanhood can take without getting married. Through careful 
negotiation, Baozhai and Meijie achieved fulfilling social and familial lives 
through the ‘two daughters’ strategy, and which was recognized by their 
extended families. At the same time, their long-term intimate relationship 
drew admiration and respect from the lala community. Their fundamental 
allegiances were evident in the way they interacted with the lala commu- 
nity: they did not buy as readily into the emerging lala discourse and ideol- 
ogy about identity, as many other, often younger women would do. Instead 
they focused on the importance of roles and duties in accordance with 
sociofamilal convention. In turn, this allowed for them to tacitly main- 
tain their relationship. Government-employee Guanyin, in contrast, had 
devoted her adult life to her career, with little previous interest in personal 
relationships of any kind. Nor had she tried to incorporate her intimate life 
into real life plans and practices. She lived conveniently far away from her 
family, although her danwei (work unit, or employer) residency limited her 
actual scope for independence and freedom because unmarried employees 
were required to live in dorms. Lingmei, at thirty-five, had resisted mar- 
riage and had effectively become the live-in caregiver for her parents and 
grandmother. She seemed highly reluctant to upset this careful balancing 
act by even considering the potential for an alternative in the shape of a 
transgressing relationship and life with Guanyin. 


HAPPY TOGETHER OR APART? 


What emerges from these, and so many other stories Beijing lalas told me 
about family pressures, is that there is a strongly felt desire to maintain fam- 
ily bonds and comply with social expectations, at least at a surface level. 
Concern and compassion for parents and family are central motivators, as 
is the more diffuse field of personal autonomy and agency. The strategies 
involved in negotiating family bonds and lala intimacy and lifestyle include 
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a broad field of symbolic and material factors, as well as aspirations for the 
good life. We have seen that individual experience of personal autonomy, 
or the possibility of it, is a primary factor in this regard. Principally, this 
involves space away from parents, but also an imaginative space to embody 
and articulate sixiang, defined as an attitude, a way of thinking, where sur- 
face compliance and personal desires are considered possible and desirable, 
where lesbian existence and intimacy can be articulated as close-to-normal 
lifeways that also preserve family bonds. The most common strategy to 
negotiate such space is the subjective efforts to establish and maintain a 
tacit compartmentalization of lala love and community life that is kept 
away from the family sphere. 

What emerges as the main problem with regards to experiencing exclu- 
sion and violence in these narratives is not sexual identity (i.e., being or 
not being lala) in and of itself, but rather when an intimate relationship 
“interferes with the ability to perform one’s role in the family” (Berry 
2001: 215). This interference may be verbal, in the form of ‘coming out’ 
or, as we have seen in this chapter, being found out, or it may be due to 
behavior that is perceived as improper. So, when Qingling goes to lala 
bars on Saturday nights and chats online with lala friends about dating 
and beautiful women, and plays the dutiful filial daughter on family visits 
on Sundays, and the professional at work during weekdays, she is able to 
compartmentalize her lala identity and strategize symbolic and material 
resources in relationship to her parents. This compartmentalization is at 
the heart of tacit queer strategies, as a means to uphold social stability 
and family harmony. The problem arises when ‘being lala’ becomes an 
exclusive identity that traverses these fields, or when challenging dominant 
sociofamilial expectations about appropriate female behavior, whether as 
daughter, wife, worker, or other. This was especially clear in Qiaohui and 
Zhenzhen’s narrative, given the violent repercussions both experienced for 
their perceived transgressions. 

Happiness emerges as a central ambition but is difficult to define and 
place here. It is not a given that happiness is a quality most ideally con- 
tained in and experienced by an individual. Rather, the dominant defini- 
tion of happiness alludes to preexisting norms for sociofamilial harmony 
and collective equilibrium. In this context, emerging possibilities for alter- 
native lifeways must be negotiated carefully and contained within domi- 
nant limits for proper and improper behavior, which in turn are always 
gendered and classed. Generational differences further modify these strate- 
gies, as we have seen in this chapter, as well as in Chapter 2. The broader 
marital terrain, therefore, brings together multiple and different allegiances 
and desires for belonging and status, and in a language that simultaneously 
invokes happiness, romantic intimacy, filial kin ties, and Chineseness. It 
is also within this domain that attempts to create and maintain same-sex 
intimacy take place, by utilizing marital discourse, symbols, and conven- 
tions in a way that is superficially seen to blend in with dominant norms, 
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rather than depart from them (Yau 2010). The extent to which such tacit 
attempts at different kinds of love and relations are successful relies in part 
on preexisting socioeconomic structures and sociological markers such as 
class, place of origin and residency, and subjective identification with lala 
identity and community. 

Despite this structural dominance, the aspirational power of personal 
choice in shaping sociofamilial strategies should not be underestimated. 
Still, the symbolic power to tacitly manipulate norms and expectations is 
very real, the realm of structural powers shapes and effectively limits the 
extent to which alternative practices are realizable. For example, we have 
seen that the threat of potential dissidence in lala intimacies surfaces most 
crucially in the lives of women with limited resources and capital, whether 
cultural, educational, spatial, or financial. Such moments and experiences 
of violence point to the fragility of tacit strategies and the very real prob- 
lem of invisibility and situational tolerance in two ways. First of all, the 
full responsibility for maintaining appropriate boundaries between surface 
compliance and tacitly different lala intimacies is entirely with lalas them- 
selves. Second, tacit strategies seem able only to reproduce (close-to)normal 
conventional lifeways, and not really provide sufficient agency to invoke 
structural changes of hegemonic inequalities. The realization of these lim- 
itations probably is one reason why the increasing activist discourse on 
rights and equality is gaining popularity among so many Chinese queers. 
In the next two chapters I will turn to the topic of marriage, which has 
become perhaps the most central theme in Chinese queer activist discourse 
as a way to address persistent inequalities and differences. 
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Come and join our /unli [wedding]! 
My Jaopo [wife] and I are getting married! 


We hereby invite all our friends and online friends to join our wedding 

party. Although there is no [official] recognition or support for us, that 

is not important. Because we know, and we want all of you to know, 
that we will be together not for ten or fifteen years, but for a lifetime. 

—Biaoge, twenty-seven-year-old ‘groom’ (xinlang), 

lalabar.com online forum (2005) 


We are lesbians. It’s difficult to be accepted in society, but we will accom- 
pany each other day and night, and will never forsake one another. 


—Paco and Crystal, at their public wedding, 
city of Zhongshan, Guangdong Province (Tongyu 2011) 


Why do some lala (and gay) couples invest considerable resources, energy, 
and personal risk in conducting ceremonial same-sex weddings when no 
official recognition or legal protection is extended to such unions in China? 
Why are face-saving weddings between a lala and gay considered marriages 
of convenience? How convenient are such strategies to avoid heteromar- 
riage, really? In this and the next chapter I consider two major ways that 
lalas (and gays) engage and sometimes subvert normative marriage practices 
in an attempt to better negotiate same-sex intimacy and strategize for a 
future lived on their own terms. This chapter documents symbolic tonghun 
(tongxing hunyin), or same-sex unions. The chapter that follows discusses 
the popular xinghun (xingshi hunyin) or contract—or convenience—mar- 
riage between a lala and gay man.! Because same-sex marriage is not legally 
valid in China, a lala wedding is primarily a symbolic performance of the 
commitment of two partners to each other, and a celebration of their love 
within a supportive community.’ Blood relatives are rarely present at these 
weddings, and they usually do not even know that the event has occurred. 
Beyond this immediate goal, tonghun is a practice that seeks to strengthen 
hope and possibility: the hope for a lifetime together—“We want all of 
you to know, that we will be together not for ten or fifteen years, but for 
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a lifetime”—and the possibility for official recognition in the future—not 
now but “maybe in fifty years,” as one woman put it. Importantly, tong- 
hun does not necessarily reject the future possibility of heteromarriage; in 
fact, a heteromarriage is often framed as a strategic act of complicity to 
ensure the longevity of a lala relationship. In contrast, xinghun is a strategy 
intended to solve the problem of parental and other normative pressures to 
marry heterosexually once and for all. In lala and gay community discourse 
they are often called jiahun (fake marriages) because, in their ideal form, 
they are pro forma agreements with little or no marital implication beyond 
the formal and social recognition of what appears to be a heteromarriage. 

Why the enduring importance of the marriage institution, we may ask. 
We have seen in earlier chapters that the marital institution and practice 
hold significance beyond being the romantic union of two individuals: mar- 
riage involves the reputation and status of the nuclear and extended fami- 
lies of each party, including the groom and bride themselves. Therefore, 
marriage in China definitely remains a family affair. Most immediately, 
marriage is a practice that consolidates the value of the conjugal family 
and reproductive norms, and is by extension also seen as crucial to social 
and political stability. As Lucetta Kam has argued, “The fading state con- 
trol over one’s private life as a result of economic reform has made fam- 
ily the major gatekeeper of people’s intimate life in China” (Kam 2010). 
Moreover, modern marriage reforms have helped break the absolute power 
arrangements of the filial patriarcal family institution and instil a degree 
of autonomy for young women and men in how they negotiate marriage 
and parenthood (Sigley 2001).° In the words of Lisa Rofel, the “ongoing 
discursive productions of family are indispensable sites for establishing 
one’s humanness as well as one’s social subjectivity” (Rofel 2007: 100). At 
the same time, kinship and marriage practices have appropriated new and 
timely vocabularies; they emphasize romantic love and seek to “evaluate 
people’s standing in a changing socialist civilizational hierarchy through 
a language of quality, culture, and civilization” (Friedman 2006: 230). 
These factors contribute to shaping personal aspirations for a particular 
and appropriate form of cultural belonging. This post-Mao terrain of aspi- 
rations, then, helps create distinctive divisions of class, urbanity, and desire 
for a particular cosmopolitan modernity. This desire relies on a national, 
heteronormative culture of Chineseness, which is increasingly being facili- 
tated by a growing market-oriented consumer economy. Against this back- 
ground, the marriage institution (and the status it affords) remains perhaps 
the most central symbolic and material factor in contemporary projects of 
subject formation and social status production. One’s collective ties to fam- 
ily and kin norms, the post-Mao individualistic turn, the diverse new ways 
of articulating cosmopolitan modernity through (symbolic and material) 
lifestyle consumption, and the social status and its material qualities that 
conformity engenders make marriage highly desirable to Chinese queers 
despite the obvious difficulties it simultaneously poses. 
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Much current writing on lesbians, gays, queers, and marriage is shaped 
by a perspective concerned with acquiring access to social privilege, formal 
equality, and protection under the law. It is also concerned with the ways 
that nonheteronormative relationships challenge the marriage institution as 
the “linchpin of the entire system of gender inequality” (Lewin 1998: xvi). 
Many countries now recognize same-sex relationships alongside heterosex- 
ual marriage, and grant such relationships formal rights and legal protec- 
tion as marriages, unions, or partnerships.’ The rhetoric of gay equality and 
democratic humanity often follows these discourses, as does a culturally 
particular (‘Western’) and modern ideology of romantic love, defined by 
life-lasting monogamy and equality.» However, this symbolic perspective 
downplays the importance of socioeconomic factors and how they shape 
intimate practices and marital ideologies, and how they, in turn, are gen- 
dered (Chao 2002). Liz Kennedy and Madeline Davis remind us in Boots 
of Leather that the now-dominant understanding of marriage as based 
on companionship and romantic emotions is in fact relatively new, having 
emerged only in the 1920s as a prescriptive norm in Western industrializing 
societies (Kennedy and Davis 1993). In her eminent ethnography of work- 
ing-class Afro-Surinamese women in Suriname and the Netherlands, Gloria 
Wekker documents the ways in which marriage unions with men provide 
personal protection, financial security, and the means for having children, 
which is the primary route to secure care in old age in a society where 
family, not the state, is the major provider of welfare. There are important 
parallels here to China. Similar to Wekker’s findings, many middle-aged 
lalas in Beijing engaged in long-term romantic and erotic relationships with 
women while remaining married to a man and raising a child in that house- 
hold. Divorce was not a desirable option for these women precisely because 
marriage enabled access to material, symbolic, and social support through 
husband and children, social status and recognition through the status of 
‘wife’ and ‘mother’. This arrangement made long-term lesbian romance 
and intimacy on the side possible. Women experienced this kind of strictly 
compartmentalized life as fulfilling (Wekker 2006). The experience of mar- 
riage, however much it remains a dominant imperative, also emerges as a 
multiprotective, long-term life strategy, an enabler of lesbian love, and a 
way to realize meaningful personal freedom. 

And yet, the trope of same-sex marriage based on ‘the right to love’ 
has become a globally circulating and powerful ideology of progressive 
modernity and democratic humanity. A perspective emanating from North 
America and Northwestern Europe dominates current debates, which focus 
on a quest for justice and formalization on the one hand, and the primary 
validation of romantic love above material and marital concerns on the 
other. Ethnographic research on queer marriage practices outside the Euro- 
American world is limited (but see Baraka and Morgan 2005 and Cho 
2009).° Aspects of the ‘gay marriage’ debate—including gay cultural imagi- 
naries and rhetoric—are increasingly informing discourses and ideologies 
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in other parts of the world, including in China, via new media and other 
globalizing circuits. 

Travis Kong has discussed two increasingly dominant views on same-sex 
marriage among the mainly urban, middle-class gay men he interviewed for 
his book, Chinese Male Homosexualities (Kong 2011: 166-68). The first 
view emphasizes the role of familial pressure to marry and attain social 
recognition, not legal protection; for this reason, gay marriage was not a 
priority for the men in Kong’s study. The second view lists the legal recogni- 
tion of gay marriage as a primary concern. Some respondents argued that a 
same-sex marriage is “healthier,” and “It’s like a protection, you don’t fool 
around.” Others said, “Marriage is a right, not an obligation. From the 
angle of homosexual rights, same-sex marriage is very important. . . it tells 
us that you, like the majority of heterosexuals, enjoy the same right” (Kong 
2011: 168). In activist He Xiaopei’s personal account of her ménage a trois 
wedding to one gay and one lesbian friend in Beijing, He demonstrates the 
active strategizing of marital norms by incorporating and exceeding the 
marriage imperative through an ‘unconventional’ marriage between three 
people (He 2010). This strategy goes beyond simply alleviating marriage 
pressure and challenging normativity because, as He puts it, the institution 
of marriage “not only legitimizes heterosexual and monogamous relations, 
but also regulates desire and pleasure” (He 2010: 104). He’s three-way 
wedding, then, represents a celebration of sexual diversity that does not fit 
neatly into prescribed categories of desire, marriage, and love, and there- 
fore challenges mainstream society and lalas and gays alike to rethink their 
meaning, connection, and function beyond assimilation and inclusion, and 
separatism and exclusion (He 2010: 105). 

The liberatory discourses on same-sex marriage rights that circulate 
globally intersect with and inform Chinese practices and ideologies quite 
profoundly. Here, however, I highlight personal experiences with lala wed- 
dings and engagements, and view them as ‘thick’ descriptive cultural texts 
and rituals, as life cycle events that most fundamentally tell us something 
about life lived, love experienced, and the kinds of lives lalas hope to have 
in the future. Coming at the event of lala marriage from this angle enables 
us to comprehend a wider range of rationales for marriage among lalas, 
one that offers alternatives to the hegemonic discourse and cultural logic 
underpinning most scholarship and activism that validate the assimilation/ 
transgression paradigm, and instead focuses on the close-to-normal com- 
plicities and negotiations of normativities. 

What are alternative marital strategies such as tonghun and xinghun 
for, then, we might ask. What cultural work do they do? In this and the 
next chapter, I will suggest that these events most directly indicate the 
intertwined, productive role of socioeconomic independence and point to 
the centrality of gender and sexuality regimes in contemporary selfmak- 
ing projects. Further, tonghun, xinghun, and the ways that Beijing lalas 
talk about what they mean demonstrate the somewhat self-contradictory 
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compliance with heteronormative kinship and gendered tradition and, at 
the same time, the willed resistance and creative challenging of such norms. 
In line with the larger argument on ‘different normativities’ put forward in 
this book, I suggest that on one level we should understand lala weddings 
and contract marriages as intrinsic parts of, and responses to, broader new 
variations in Chinese kinship and social practices. On another level, these 
practices posit a kind of structural challenge, in that they after all seek 
to legitimize committed same-sex relationships and alleviate directly felt, 
everyday conformist pressures within and at the margins of the confines 
of these very norms. At the same time, I do not want to underestimate the 
important affective work that such strategies attempt to make space for, 
and the following wedding and relationship narratives should demonstrate 
just how central this aspect is.’ 


TWO LALA WEDDINGS 


Although same-sex marriage is a common topic of conversation and a 
spelled-out desire of many women (and gay men) in Beijing, symbolic 
same-sex weddings remain relatively rare occurrences. A common opin- 
ion among lalas is that such weddings are meaningless (meiyou yiyi) 
because the current sociopolitical climate affords no legal rights or pro- 
tection. What really matters, many argue, is to have wending (stability) 
and zhengchang (to be normal) in a romantic relationship; this quality of 
‘fitting in’ is what enables a same-sex relationship to be accepted by one’s 
family and in social life more broadly. Others believe that being normal 
is important but perceive its meaning differently: they want to marry a 
girlfriend and live together as a ‘normal’ married couple. This is what 
anybody in love should be able to do, they say. For them, marriage is the 
natural next step in a romantic, committed relationship. The belief that 
often underpins these views is that a ‘normal’ lifestyle is more likely to 
receive shehuide renting (social recognition). Academic writing by many 
Chinese scholars who work on queer issues, as well as research reports 
compiled by activists in recent years, contends that most Chinese gays and 
lesbians end up marrying heterosexually (e.g., Li 2002 and Ning 2008). 
Based on these findings, some have argued that legalizing same-sex mar- 
riage is an appropriate next step. Professor Li Yinhe, a sociologist who has 
published extensively on homosexuality in China, for example, has pro- 
posed a same-sex marriage amendment bill to the current Marriage Law 
three times since 2003, albeit without success. However, many believe 
that same-sex marriage is an unnecessary or even unimportant issue, as 
for example Baozhai and Meijie argued in Chapter 3 (and see Wei 2007). 
Despite this, the symbolism of same-sex marriages and wedding ceremo- 
nies is powerful to those who partake in these rituals, as the two weddings 
discussed in the following section show. During my 2004-2006 fieldwork 
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I participated in two lala weddings in Beijing. Although I was constantly 
trying to figure out if any more such weddings were taking place, and 
hoping to attend them as part of the research process, these two weddings 
were the only ones to happen in lala community spaces during this peri- 
od.° I therefore believe that it is important to describe the two wedding 
ceremonies in considerable ethnographic detail, and properly convey their 
multiple, coconstitutive aspects and diverse meanings. 

But first a note on space and place: both these weddings took place in 
the West Wing Bar in Beijing, a year or so apart. The choice of a public bar 
for a same-sex wedding may seem puzzling given the general stigma and 
lack of recognition for lalas and gays in China. But lesbian (and gay) bars 
hold important social meaning and subversive potential, as much queer 
and lesbian and gay studies work has shown (e.g., Duberman, Vicinus, 
and Chauncey 1991; Newton 1972, 1995), and especially in locations and 
historical time periods with little public queer visibility or formal support 
and protection. Bars become safe spaces, transcending the public and the 
private, encourage feelings of community and camaraderie, and the bar 
community contributes to consciousness-raising (see Kennedy and Davis 
1993, and Chapters 2 and 6). In a recent study of lesbian spaces in Hong 
Kong, Denise Tang argues, in the context of observing lesbian marriage 
proposals in lesbian bars, that “[t]he bar becomes a safe space where for- 
bidden acts are performed to subvert dominant heteronormative narratives 
in public settings” (Tang 2011: 55). The West Wing Bar was ideal for this 
purpose as it was located in, quite literally, the west wing of an old-style 
courtyard, part of a watch tower compound in west-central Beijing. Its 
interior was stylishly decorated with traditional Chinese furniture, which 
many lalas found tasteful and cultured; for this reason, in part at least, 
the bar attracted a more diverse demography of women, not only on the 
weekends but also throughout the week. Its outside courtyard, hidden from 
the bustling traffic and random passersby by high walls, was a haven for 
women who wanted to enjoy karaoke, mellow socializing, and flirting dur- 
ing Beijing’s long spring and autumn months. 

In Ellen Lewin’s insightful ethnography Recognizing Ourselves: Cer- 
emonies of Lesbian and Gay Commitment, about lesbian and gay commit- 
ment ceremonies in the US, she analyzes the vastly different reasons why 
lesbians and gays want to marry, and the elaborate symbolism involved in 
their ritualized ceremonies (Lewin 1998). For some, ritualized same-sex 
commitment ceremonies and same-sex weddings are strategies to legitimize 
love between partners and empower gays and lesbians in general. They 
are also rituals that simultaneously represent resistance and complicity in 
ways that create meaning in everyday life (Lewin 1998). As Faris Khan has 
argued in his study of same-sex South Asian weddings in the US, such mar- 
riages are empowering because “[t]hrough a set of physical gestures and 
verbal expressions that labored against the limitations of normative mar- 
riages, the couples narrated histories of ‘self, marriage, race, and sexuality” 
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(Khan 2011: 387). With these insights in mind, let us turn to the two lala 
weddings in the West Wing Bar. 


THE FIRST WEDDING: SHUYAN AND ZHENMEI 


Shuyan and Zhenmei’s wedding took place over the morning and after- 
noon of a Sunday. Friends had alerted me to their wedding some days 
beforehand and, through their mediation, I was given an invitation to 
attend. I was told I must arrive by eleven that morning and to not bring 
any recording or camera equipment. It was to be a small gathering among 
friends; to ensure a quiet and private space for the wedding party, the bar 
was closed for general business until that evening. When I arrived, the 
two bar managers, themselves a lala couple, were observing the unfolding 
ritual from behind a counter by the door, and gestured for me to come 
and take a seat. I had made my entrance just as the main ceremony was 
about to begin, and after a few moments of interruption due to several 
women getting up to let the foreigner have a seat at the table, the wedding 
ceremony got under way. 

The venue was beautifully decorated, and adorned with the unmistaken 
symbols of a customary wedding ritual. Red banners displaying the shuang 
xi (double happiness) characters, emblematic signs of wedding celebrations, 
hung from the ceiling and red balloons and colorful paper were displayed 
everywhere.’ In terms of the furniture, three dark wooden tables in tradi- 
tional Chinese style had been pushed together and covered with mountains 
of snacks, tea, soft drinks, and beer bottles. The fifteen guests circling the 
table were all friends of the happy couple. Throughout the ceremony they 
helped themselves to drinks and snacks, as well as cohosting and cheering 
the unfolding ritual. 

At the head of the table, the two brides, Zhenmei and Shuyan, stood 
next to each other, facing their guests. In appearance, they did not seem 
to follow the typical T-P role division; they both looked androgynous but 
sported T-look hairstyles. I quietly asked the woman next to me about 
the brides’ T-P roles, and was told that Zhenmei was P, whereas Shuyan 
was T. To emphasize this gendered lala assignment, at least for the pur- 
pose of the ceremony, Shuyan wore a decorative red ribbon bearing the 
characters xinlang (groom) on her chest. Zhenmei wore one as well, but 
hers read xinniang (bride). Indeed, Zhenmei was probably the more femi- 
nine of the two, and she took on the bridal role both during the wedding 
ceremony and after. They wore similar outfits, Zhenmei in a white shirt, 
black washed-out jeans, and clutching a floral bouquet, and Shuyan in 
black jeans almost identical to Zhenmei’s, and a black shirt similar to 
Zhenmei’s white one. Neither of the women wore makeup or seemed to 
have indulged in any particular cosmetic grooming for what was an oth- 
erwise quite costly occasion. 
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The ceremony began with the brides being quizzed about their relation- 
ship. They were asked about the details of their first meeting, their first 
romantic encounter, their first kiss, their parents’ reactions, and other simi- 
lar questions. This is a common ritual start of a wedding ceremony: guests 
ask the couple questions about their relationship, often with the intention 
of causing light-hearted embarrassment and comic relief at an otherwise 
solemn moment. I learned that the brides were twenty-six and twenty-three 
years old, and had met about four years ago over the Internet in a lala cha- 
troom. It took a year of online contact and meetings before they became a 
couple. Both sets of parents knew about their relationship, they said. 

The primary role of the wedding ceremony was to legitimate and cel- 
ebrate the two women’s love and commitment to each other, but it was 
certainly also a community event, affirming friendship and queer kinship. 
Perhaps most striking was the evident care and planning on the part of their 
friends in hosting and executing the ritual. The wedding ceremony itself 
was expertly directed by a T-P couple, Ruomei (P) and Shisheng (T), who 
seemed to have taken on central organizing roles for the entire wedding 
event. Ruomei held handwritten, detailed notes, and kept the ceremony on 
schedule, occasionally aided by the impromptu comments of other guests. 
Shisheng recorded the proceedings with a digital film camera. Later that 
afternoon, after the wedding ceremony was over, they showed me the entire 
sequence of events from the early morning onward on the small camera 
screen. The group of friends had hired a new white car, decorated the front 
with red shuang xi ribbons, and then driven to the couple’s flat early that 
morning. There, Shuyan presented Zhenmei with the customary hongbao 
(red envelope) containing a symbolic sum of money, marking the bridal 
exchange.'? The camera showed Zhenmei, just woken up by her partner, 
and the arrival of several friends. She opened the envelope and counted the 
money, looking confused by the hullabaloo and slightly uncomfortable at 
being filmed. The next sequence showed Shisheng, who was the driver, car- 
rying the bride-to-be—with somewhat comic difficulty—over the threshold 
and out to the waiting car. 

The concern with aesthetics of the physical environment and performance 
of social actors in expressing the wedding’s relationship with conventional 
marital rites became evident at the wedding’s main ritual, the commitment 
ceremony. The physical backdrop to the spectacle was an ornately carved 
wooden table set against the far-end wall. On it were a large Buddha, plates 
with fruit and sweets, burning incense and candles, red ribbons, and China 
vases: all this provided a beautiful, old-style backdrop to the ceremony. On 
either side of this altar-style table stood two dark wooden chairs facing the 
guests and wedding couple. Toastmaster Ruomei asked two guests to sit on 
these chairs to represent each side’s parents and families."! 

Shisheng, the T driver and, until this moment, camera person, now took 
on the role of minister (or mistress) of the ceremony. She solemnly read 
from handwritten notes about the mutual commitment expected from two 
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people in a marriage. The brides were then asked if they agreed to love and 
support each other for the rest of their lives, first Shuyan and then Zhenmei. 
Both solemnly replied, “Wo yuanyi” (I do). Next, they exchanged rings, 
but only after the jewelry was hurriedly recovered from a bag. At this stage, 
most of the guests were leaning back, chatting, with only half an eye on the 
unfolding ceremony. Another symbolic exchange of red money envelopes 
followed. This time the parental stand-ins on each side offered an envelope 
to each bride. The sanbai (three bows), another traditional wedding ritual, 
then followed: the brides bowed deeply, first before the tiandi (heaven, 
earth, and ancestors), and then before their ‘parents’ and ‘in-laws’ symboli- 
cally present in their two friends, and finally Zhenmei and Shuyan bowed 
deeply before each other. Finally, the happy couple briefly kissed each other 
on the lips. Several guests complained, in mock disappointment, that the 
kiss was too quick and not passionate enough, and demanded a redo, this 
time with feeling. The atmosphere was relaxed and merry throughout the 
ceremony. The frequent interruptions caused the participants to laugh or 
smile: discovering which prop they had forgotten to prepare, or getting the 
rites out of order. These moments also provided welcome breaks to chat, 
smoke, eat snacks, and go to the restroom. 

At the end of the ceremony, a large wedding cake and a bottle of local 
sparkling wine were brought out, and the toastmaster and the brides gave 
cake and drink to all their guests. There were deep bows and words of 
‘thank you’, and guests offered their best wishes for the couple’s future. The 
formal part of the wedding ceremony was now over. The newlyweds began 
the wedding feast by serving each guest a glass of beer, and saluting each in 
turn. A courier delivered food from a nearby restaurant, including a wide 
range of typical festive dishes. Boxes of local beer were rapidly consumed 
and it was not long before several guests were tipsy. One of the Ts soon had 
to lie down on the sofa in what appeared to be a near-unconscious state. 
The Ts engaged in drinking games, with their P girlfriends urging them to 
stop drinking and mildly shaking their heads in disapproval. As the exces- 
sive drinking took its toll, the guests settled on the sofas for quiet chatting, 
and some even fell asleep. It was like any other weekend in the bar. 


MARRIED LIFE: ZHENMEI AND 
SHUYAN, ONE YEAR LATER 


Almost one year passed before I met Zhenmei and Shuyan again. Soon 
after the wedding, they moved to a southern city for work. Now they were 
back in Beijing, staying in a small apartment in the city center. The apart- 
ment had been arranged for them by Zhenmei’s Beijing relatives. Shuyan 
was out of work so Zhenmei was supporting them both. We met up just as 
the Spring Festival holidays were coming to an end, and they told me that 
Shuyan had spent a full month with her family up north, and Zhenmei had 
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relocated back to her native Beijing, spending time with her family and set- 
tling into her new job. 

They looked decidedly different from the last time I had seen them, and 
they no longer resembled each other: Shuyan had a T-style short and spiky 
haircut, and displayed typical T behavior, including chain-smoking, heavy 
drinking, and offering little to the conversation. In contrast, Zhenmei’s hair 
was now much longer, and she appeared more guanzhu (caring) toward her 
partner throughout the dinner and during the drinks and chat that followed 
in the West Wing Bar. She was careful to eat more food than her partner, 
to smoke less, and to drink only one glass of beer. Every now and again 
she scolded Shuyan for her chain-smoking, but in an affectionate way. They 
mentioned, in passing, that they identified as bufen (versatile), but that they 
did not generally abide by such categories in everyday life. 

As the Spring Festival is the time to spend with one’s family, I asked how 
they integrated their own marriage with their conventional family ties. In 
a manner similar to many women’s somewhat formulaic narratives when 
discussing family matters in public, they initially said their parents knew 
about their relationship and the wedding. Still, it emerged that neither had 
explicitly discussed their actual relationship with their families, apart from 
confirming that they were indeed in a ‘homosexual’ (tongxinglian) rela- 
tionship when they were directly questioned. They also said they had not 
experienced much pressure to marry heterosexually. But as the evening 
progressed, a more nuanced picture developed. Both had told their fami- 
lies that they did not want to get married at all. Because of this, they had 
decided to be open about the true nature of their relationship, including 
their wedding. Despite the couple’s openness, however, Zhenmei’s family 
was now pressuring her to marry a man. This pressure was further intensi- 
fied by her living so close to them in Beijing, and because she had accepted 
their help to find a place to live. The situation was clearly something they 
were quite concerned about and felt to be a problem. Shuyan was now aged 
twenty-seven, three years older than Zhenmei, and believed that her own 
parents were more kaifang (open-minded), in part because they had gradu- 
ated from university and found it easier to accept her lesbianism, regardless 
of whether she ever got married. Shuyan told me, however, that when she 
was home for the holidays, a neighbor tried to introduce her to several men 
for the purpose of marriage, but she had refused them all. Previously, when 
both women worked for the same company, Shuyan was approached by 
many men, but she had no interest and said she would never do it. Shuyan’s 
concerns were with Zhenmei and the pressure she was experiencing at the 
moment, from her parents who lived not far away. Shuyan said she was 
keen to find a gay man for Zhenmei to marry in a contract marriage agree- 
ment, in a strategic attempt to alleviate the situation. Zhenmei was some- 
what reluctant, but had not ruled it out. Both insisted, however, on the 
importance of the man being exclusively gay so that a sexual relationship 
(and parenthood) would not be an issue.'* 
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Regarding their own marriage, Zhenmei and Shuyan maintained that 
the wedding had not changed their relationship in any fundamental way; 
rather, the event had been a way to bring their friends together, to celebrate 
each other and their commitment to one another and the relationship. In 
other words, this was a personally motivated performance, one that utilized 
traditional heteronormative rituals, in a performance that both confirmed 
their adherence to such kinship and also subverted it for the purpose of 
empowering their relationship, bolstering their commitment, and provid- 
ing a sense of mutual moral support in dealing with everyday pressures. 
Shuyan and Zhenmei seemed well aware that their wedding, although a 
happy event, had not changed their relationships with their families, or 
altered their uncertain status as lalas. In addition, at the time of their wed- 
ding they were unaware of other lala weddings, and believed they had been 
the first couple in China to wed. As indicated earlier, they had little con- 
tact with the lala and gay community in Beijing, although they were avid 
consumers of online blogs and chat rooms, reading personal stories and 
articles posted by other lalas. Rather than going out to lala social events 
and bars, they preferred to stay at home and lead a wending (stable) and 
quiet life. They enjoyed taking care of their old cat, cooking, watching tele- 
vision, surfing the Internet, and generally just getting on with their daily 
lives. Consequently, they were not particularly concerned with the poten- 
tial larger significance of the event, that their wedding should appropriate 
a purpose more to do with identity politics and rights for the collective lala 
and gay community. They argued, in a matter of fact way, that a lala mar- 
riage was not valid anyway, given the lack of formal legal recognition and 
because Chinese society was still tai chuantong (too traditional). However, 
for both of them, the wedding ritual was clearly a powerful celebration of 
their love for one another, and had bolstered their relationship in the face 
of ongoing conformist pressures—including employment and heteromar- 
riage—in everyday life. 


THE SECOND WEDDING: BIAOGE AND MINGCHUN 


Just a few weeks before I was reunited with Zhenmei and Shuyan, I 
attended a second wedding, also in the West Wing Bar. Several aspects 
of the two weddings were very similar: the chosen venue, their age-group 
(mid-twenties), meeting over the Internet, and both self-identifying some- 
what in accordance with T-P roles. Still, there were significant differences. 
The following narrative is based mainly on a lengthy conversation I had 
with Mingchun, the “bride” and P, and my observations of the wedding 
that night. 

On the Saturday night in question, I arrived at the bar around eight, 
and found it bustling. It was unusually crowded for such an early evening 
hour, even for a weekend, and I assumed the lalas, like me, had turned up 
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for the wedding. About one hour later the bridal couple arrived, and caused 
quite a stir as everyone turned to look. The bar managers had reserved 
one of the larger tables for them, and the arriving party quickly decorated 
it with flowers, candles, sweets (Dove chocolates bearing the shuang xi 
festive symbol), and a large bottle of champagne. The couple and their 
six female friends ordered several bottles of Budweiser and Corona beer 
from the bar. I asked a friend to introduce me, as would be appropriate, 
and for the next hour, until the wedding ceremony started, I chatted with 
bride Mingchun and the friends at their table. Biaoge, the T and groom, 
wore a black suit with a white shirt, and sported the fashionable short and 
spiky T-style haircut. While I talked with Mingchun about their imminent 
marriage, Biaoge, who was very quiet and shy, left to pick up the wedding 
photos and posters they had arranged earlier in the day. Upon Biaoge’s 
return, these ceiling-to-floor-sized posters covered the entire bar interior, 
and provided an impressive visual backdrop for the wedding. This was, of 
course, also a visible and public indicator of the couple’s spending power 
and performative priorities. 

Mingchun’s already beautiful face was carefully made up. She wore a 
purple close-fitting, strapless dress with a red rose pinned to her bosom. 
The backless dress exposed a large animal tattoo covering most of her back. 
She had curly (permed) long hair and distinctive makeup—all in the cos- 
mopolitan and fashionable bride-look. The brides were both twenty-seven 
years old, university graduates, and now working in offices. Mingchun grew 
up in a coastal province, where all of her family still lived.!® She told me 
her parents were feichang chuantong (very traditional), and did not know 
about her relationship with Biaoge—or indeed their wedding. Biaoge was 
a Beijing native, an only child, and they both lived with Biaoge’s parents 
in an apartment. Although nothing had ever been said directly about her 
relationship with her ‘friend’, they had a tacit understanding, and appar- 
ently all got on very well. Mingchun joked that if the parents had not ‘got 
it’ already, then they certainly would when they decorated their bedroom 
with the wedding posters. 

Given the lack of legal recognition, why did they want to marry, I won- 
dered, and how would they cope with conventional marriage pressure? 
Mingchun somberly told me that marrying Biaoge was an important next 
step in their relationship because she knew that this was the ren (person) she 
wanted to spend the rest of her life with. The wedding ceremony would 
cement their relationship and commitment to each other, she argued. Still, 
she was aware that lala weddings rarely happened in China, and that their 
wedding was unusual: “China is still way too Iuohou (backwards),” she 
laughed, “perhaps in fifty years.” She talked passionately about how she 
had come to accept herself only the previous year as someone who xihuan 
niiren (prefers women), and that she was a zhengchang (normal) woman, 
“just like everyone else.” It followed that they should be able to do what 
normal people in love do, and get married. 
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As for normative marriage pressures, the couple seemed to differ in their 
views. Mingchun did not mind having to marry a man to please her tra- 
ditional parents because what ultimately mattered, she explained, was the 
love between Biaoge and herself. A heterosexual marriage was merely a 
means to make their lives convenient and their relationship last. Love was 
not changed or limited by marriage. My suggestion to marry a gay man as 
a middle way did not seem an interesting option. Biaoge apparently saw 
this issue quite differently, and was opposed to the idea of either of them 
later marrying a man, even if it would only be to fend off normative pres- 
sure. Biaoge believed that their marriage was valid and could, therefore, 
not be contested by another marriage. Mingchun, however, seemed eager 
to minimize this apparent conflict in their attitudes. This divergent view 
of the role of a committed same-sex relationship along the T-P divide was 
not unusual among my study participants. Ts often identified much more 
strongly with a way of life that excluded heterosexual marriage and con- 
ventional gendered behavior, whereas Ps would often consider themselves 
to be normal and their same-sex desires and practices less of an opposition 
to heteronormative lifestyle than did Ts." 

Like Zhenmei and Shuyan, who preferred to stay at home and lead a 
stable life instead of participating in lala sociality, Mingchun stressed that 
they never went to lala bars, had no lala friends, and preferred a normal 
life at home with each other. The six female friends who joined them were 
all straight. I thought it interesting, given their emphasis on normality and 
disinterest in lala community, that they chose a lala venue for their wed- 
ding, and asked Mingchun about this. She told me that for the occasion of 
their wedding it was important for them to be in an all-woman environ- 
ment. She had heard about other lala bars in Beijing, but she was under the 
impression that they were renao (noisy) or Iuan (rowdy), and full of xiao 
haizi (kids). They had been to this bar once or twice before, and they liked 
the you wenhuade (cultured) environment. They advertised the wedding 
online so that other lalas could attend, and because they both felt that their 
wedding could inspire others. 

When Biaoge eventually returned with a large photo album, it was 
passed around in the bar for everyone to peruse and admire. The photos, 
taken in a professional photo studio, depicted them in typical bride and 
groom postures and outfits. Poster versions of several of these photos were 
pinned up everywhere in the bar. The lights were then turned on, and the 
music turned off. An enormous poster of the happy couple was hung over 
the projection screen. It provided a fitting backdrop for the ceremony. The 
wedding then began in earnest, at ten in the evening. 

The ceremony differed from the more elaborate and participatory one I 
witnessed earlier. This was partly due to the number of people present. Over 
fifty women filled all the seats, and many stood by the bar, drinking and 
smoking, and observing the unfolding event. The place was packed with 
cheering women taking photos with their cell phones or digital cameras, 
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and they all seemed to take great pleasure and joy in being there. The atmo- 
sphere was happy and highly interactive, but with less of the personal touch 
of the previous wedding. No friends acted as stand-ins for parents or fam- 
ily, but one of their friends took on the role of toastmaster, speaking into a 
karaoke microphone at the bar counter. She led the wedding proceedings, 
and directed the couple about when to offer the crowd drinks, snacks, and 
cigarettes, and the final ring exchange. 

The couple first posed in front of the large poster so that everyone could 
take photos with their cell phones and congratulate them. They then per- 
formed the typical Chinese wedding ritual of ban xi shi (‘doing happy 
deeds’, which means to offer cigarettes and sweets to all the guests, and to 
then toast them). This took quite some time, given not only the number of 
people present, but also the difficulties Mingchun was having as she moved 
around in her tight dress. After they had handed out cigarettes to everyone, 
they threw the sweets at their guests and also toasted each other symboli- 
cally. The karaoke-toastmaster encouraged everyone to join in from their 
seats, and so the entire venue raised their glasses or bottles to the couple 
standing in the center. The couple then lined up next to each other, with 
Mingchun speaking into the microphone and Biaoge staring at the floor. 
Mingchun narrated the circumstances of their first meeting and the devel- 
opment of the relationship, and responded to audience members’ questions. 
It emerged that the two had first met one year earlier in an Internet lala 
chatroom. When they met in real life after two months, it was love at first 
sight and they knew early on that they were destined for each other. 

Biaoge and Mingchun moved to the center of the floor to exchange 
rings. Unlike the earlier wedding, there was no appointed ‘minister’ to 
read out ritual vows, but merely an exchange of rings. They paused for 
a moment after this, and the bar guests took many more photos of the 
now happily married couple. Then they moved over to the karaoke table 
to address the crowd. Mingchun thanked everyone for their attendance, 
participation, and support, and Biaoge sang a slow romantic Chinese love 
song for Mingchun. At the close of the song, she gave her partner a full-on 
kiss. Not surprisingly, the song and kiss were enthusiastically received by 
the audience: wild cheering ensued. Mingchun then grabbed the micro- 
phone for a rousing closing speech, in which she encouraged more couples 
to marry each other, to put love first, and to ignore their problems and lack 
of recognition in society. In China, there are very few lalas, she argued, 
so she hoped she and her partner could be an example to those who were 
having thoughts of marrying. She then announced their online ID so that 
people could contact them if they needed any support or had questions. 
More enthusiastic audience cheering and applause followed. One of the 
bar managers grabbed the microphone to announce that they would be 
delighted to host more weddings. 

As soon as the wedding ceremony was over, the couple and their friends 
returned to their table, where a bottle of champagne awaited them. They 
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celebrated among themselves, without any further interaction with other 
guests. The party music was turned up loud, the lights turned low, and 
the bar returned to its regular Saturday night mode. Within the hour, 
Mingchun, Biaoge, and their friends had packed up and gone. When I 
went over to say goodbye as they were leaving, Mingchun told me they 
were very tired after a whole day of celebrating, and wanted to go home 
and rest. I never saw them again at any lala venues. None of the lalas I 
regularly spent time with knew what happened to them, and Biaoge never 
replied to my emails. 

Following the grounded ethnography of Khan (2011) and Lewin (1998), 
it is clear that these two weddings were intensely meaningful and acutely 
empowering for the couples and attendees, although the broader context 
of same-sex marriage in China deems them invalid and inconsequential. 
The rituals emphasized a deep connection to dominant family and kinship 
bonds, but also challenged them by the creative placement of friends and 
community participants in central roles, who provided at least a momen- 
tary sense of validity, appreciation, and, perhaps most of all, recognition. 
These events, together with the broader alternative discourse of same-sex 
marriage that Chinese lalas and gays now access via online media and other 
transnational circuits of culture and knowledge, help create a powerful 
alternative vision of future life and love where their relationships are recog- 
nized and unproblematic—in other words, just ‘normal’. These imaginaries 
help sustain couples in the everyday here-and-now, which is characterized 
by intense normalizing pressures, as we have seen. 

At the same time, the two weddings point back to the differentiating 
characteristics of emergent lala community in Beijing, as the two couples 
and their weddings were quite different in their execution, and they high- 
light the growing disparity in the feeling of community and, perhaps, lala 
kinship as a growing sense of queer diasporic intimacy in Beijing.'!° One 
significant difference was to do with the interaction between the couple 
and friends and/or community and bar guests. The first wedding was an 
intimate, almost private ritual witnessed by a small group of friends who 
were all directly involved in the ritual both before and after the ceremony. 
It was a performance that confirmed ties of love and friendship between an 
already close-knit group of friends, or ‘chosen family’. The social intimacy 
was clearly an important part of the entire ritual: the jokes, friendly guid- 
ance, and the lengthy dinner party displayed a positive identification with 
lala community. I had needed a personal invitation to attend the first wed- 
ding, whereas the second wedding was an intracommunity public event; it 
was announced on a popular lala website discussion list as an ‘open-for-all’ 
wedding. Biaoge and Mingchun had appropriated the weekend bar space 
mainly as a social legitimizer for their wedding; in turn, the bar venue and 
the lala bar patrons appropriated the role of a performance, with a clear 
split between the brides and the audience, unlike the first wedding, which 
was interactive and participatory. Biaoge and Mingchun displayed little if 
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any personal affinity with lala community, and did not socialize with the 
women who actually frequented the space beyond the wedding ceremony 
itself. Despite this, Mingchun spoke passionately to the crowd about the 
importance of putting love first, encouraging others to marry and to con- 
tact them online. Still, on a personal level, as she stressed in our conversa- 
tion, in everyday life they had no contact with other lalas and just wanted 
to be normal and live a normal life. This ‘normal’ life did not include affin- 
ity with the lala community. 

Another major differentiating factor was the amount of money spent and 
the ways that the weddings could be said to be a means for a particular kind 
of consumption, in order to articulate certain aspirations and desires. In the 
case of Zhenmei and Shuyan’s wedding, little money seemed to have gone 
into conventional wedding costs such as outfits and photos. They appropri- 
ated ritual practices associated with tradition and kinship, in that friends 
donated customary ‘red envelopes’ with symbolic small amounts of money, 
and hired a vehicle, which was decorated appropriately, to transport them to 
the wedding site. Beyond this, it was a relatively low-cost wedding, because 
its significance and intended meaning concerned nonmaterial aspects. In 
contrast, Biaoge and Mingchun’s wedding was expensive. I noticed from 
looking through the photo album that Mingchun must have rented at 
least three different dresses; she had her hair and nails done, and went to 
a professional makeup artist. They hired a professional photographer and 
had a wedding photo album made, and several photos were blown up into 
wall-sized posters. This would have entailed considerable cost, probably 
several thousand yuan." In the bar, they purchased foreign beers, snacks, 
and a bottle of expensive foreign champagne, whereas the first wedding 
party was happy with the local, cheap Yanjing beer. The material consump- 
tion involved in Biaoge and Mingchun’s wedding, together with the public 
aspect and the brides/guests split, performed romantic commitment and 
resistance to normative pressures. But perhaps the wedding’s significance 
was more of a momentary spectacle for both the brides and bar custom- 
ers that night, with possibly less everyday and long-term impact than the 
brides themselves had hoped for. 

The four women I have discussed here sought to legitimize their rela- 
tionships through a wedding ritual that included traditional markers of 
kinship and family, and to some extent cosmopolitan markers of middle- 
class aspiration. Both couples sought a popular lala bar as venue, which 
was trying to gain a good reputation for you wenhua (being cultured) 
and having a gao suzhi (high-quality) clientele, as opposed to other bar 
venues often associated with having too many xiao haizi (kids), being 
luan (rowdy), and bu wending (unstable). The participation of friends 
and community signified a resistant aspect, too, as they confirmed cho- 
sen family bonds, queer appropriations of traditional symbolic practices, 
and even expressive identity politics in the second wedding, with Mingc- 
hun’s rousing speech to a cheering audience. But perhaps most important 
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to these women was their desire to establish symbolic continuity and 
stability within their current relationship and thereby create (Biaoge 
and Mingchun) or consolidate (Shuyan and Zhenmei) a foundation for a 
future together. 


MARRIAGE AS THE PROMISED LAND: A LALA ENGAGEMENT 


Although marriage was “meaningless” to Baozhai and Meijie (Chapter 3), 
it certainly held great romantic value and aspirational promise for many 
other women, usually those of the younger generations, as we have just 
seen, and whose relationships had lasted for shorter periods and were more 
precarious. On two occasions I observed engagement ceremonies between 
younger couples. One took place in a lala bar on a quiet weekday evening; 
the other took place in a couple’s home where they had invited a small group 
of friends for a sumptuous hotpot dinner and drinks to celebrate a birth- 
day. My impression of both of these actions, and the couples’ overall rela- 
tionships and living situations, was that getting engaged was far from ‘just 
for fun’ and on the spur of the moment, as many cynics I spoke to argued. 
Given the central role of marriage discourses in general, I was interested in 
understanding whether engagement rituals could hold more complex mean- 
ings than simply being ‘fun’ things, or ‘stupid’ actions by ‘kids’. As I came 
to see them, the engagements seemed to represent a genuine attempt to 
establish stability and lasting continuity in relationships that experienced 
intense external pressures, where staying together was certainly not simply 
a matter of two women’s mutual feelings of being in love. I would argue 
that the event and social status of an engagement are attempts to engage 
dominant norms and principles of stable and normal lifestyles, and repre- 
sent ways to resist and rewrite social and gendered scripts for adult confor- 
mity and status. In this way, they resemble the weddings I discussed in the 
previous sections of this chapter. 

To illustrate some ways in which multiple subjective and social fac- 
tors—including age, educational attainment, and financial and residential 
independence—come together to structure such possibilities, I discuss the 
young student couple Chenguang and Juanlan and their journey toward 
an engagement. Juanlan was a chubby urbanite, aged just nineteen, with 
long hair and a feminine appearance. She was the only daughter of well-off 
Beijing parents. She had recently moved to North America to go to high 
school, with the intention of eventually beginning university studies there. 
Chenguang, her T girlfriend, was finishing her law degree at a Beijing uni- 
versity. At the time of my first meeting with Chenguang, on a cool summer 
evening, she was sitting alone, chain-smoking at a table in the West Wing 
Bar’s courtyard. Her appearance was androgynous and ‘cool’. She dressed 
in fashionable Western-style clothes, wore black-rimmed glasses, and had 
spiky short hair. Aged twenty-three, she was the youngest of four siblings 
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from a southern province. She described her parents as feichang chuan- 
tongde (very traditional). In Beijing, she lived with an elderly relative until 
she graduated and began work for a business company. It was then that she 
moved into an apartment with lala friends. 

Only two months after Juanlan went abroad, she was homesick and 
lonely, and so returned to Beijing for a week to be with Chenguang. 
Juanlan was having problems settling down in her new school. She com- 
plained that the local people were ‘rude’ and that the streets and shopping 
malls were ‘empty’. The two women stayed in a hotel for the duration 
of Juanlan’s stay, and her parents knew nothing of her return to China. 
Neither of the women’s families knew anything about their relationship. 
However, Juanlan’s mother had once asked Juanlan outright whether 
their relationship was tongxinglian. Juanlan, panic-stricken, had vehe- 
mently denied that they were anything more than friends, calling it a 
‘crazy’ suggestion. 

Chenguang was eager that I should meet Juanlan, and on their first eve- 
ning back together we met in the bar. After some initial chatting, Chenguang 
appearing edgy and nervous, and Juanlan tired from traveling, Chenguang 
suddenly disappeared. She had previously mentioned, in a highly secretive 
manner, that she was planning a special surprise for Juanlan, which I sus- 
pected was a gift of some romantic kind, so I simply assumed she had 
walked outside to pick it up. Juanlan had just begun to worry about her 
when Chenguang reappeared carrying a large bouquet of flowers, which 
she then presented to a perplexed Juanlan. The next second, Chenguang 
went down on one knee, produced a ring from behind her back, and pro- 
posed to her (qiu hun). The bar managers, always attentive to sudden bursts 
of ceremonial action among their guests, quickly switched the music from 
the usual hip hop to a soft ballad. The romantic moment was sealed when 
Juanlan gave a nod to accept the proposal. They embraced for the duration 
of an entire song while other guests applauded and shouted encourage- 
ments such as “Congratulations!” and “Go on!” 

The remainder of their stolen week together in Beijing, however, pro- 
ceeded less smoothly as the stress of imminent separation and their now 
very different life trajectories took its toll on what was meant to be the start 
of a mature relationship and the planning of their future, including a final 
reunion and wedding, preferably abroad. One problem concerned their dis- 
parate identification with lala community. Chenguang, Juanlan told me, 
was previously very introverted, having no close friends and little experience 
socializing with other lalas. Now, however, she was making friends with 
other women in the bars and online. One evening in the West Wing Bar, 
Juanlan looked on disapprovingly as Chenguang moved between tables and 
greeted women whom she had come to know only recently. Sure enough, 
there was a certain bravado about her now, compared with our first meet- 
ing two months earlier, during her first time in a lala space. Like some other 
women, such as Zhenzhen discussed in Chapter 3, Juanlan believed the lala 
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bars were luan (chaotic) and bu wending (unstable). Hence, this would have 
a bad influence on Chenguang, she worried. 

In one of our many conversations and exchanges of text messages dur- 
ing that intense week, I suggested that they join me at the next Saturday 
Salon to talk through their problems with the manager, Anke, who enjoyed 
considerable respect because she was older, more mature, and considered 
to be a kind presence. We arrived early on the Saturday afternoon, to be 
sure that Anke would be free to talk. I introduced Juanlan and Chenguang 
to her, and they explained their problem. They said they were considering 
running away together to somewhere else in China, to make a new life for 
themselves. Juanlan burst into tears and said she did not want to return to 
North America, and wanted to stay on in China with her fiancée. Chen- 
guang spoke enthusiastically about their recent engagement and plans to 
marry. Anke listened for some time before speaking: “Getting engaged is 
easy; everyone can do it.” Anke was concerned about Juanlan’s young age 
and urged her to prioritize her studies. Chenguang, now her fiancée, and 
the older one, should encourage her to take her studies seriously and work 
hard, she urged. Moreover, Chenguang herself should work hard, so that 
she could save money and eventually travel to join Juanlan abroad. “You 
are both young,” Anke continued, suggesting that their youth, combined 
with their resourcefulness as good students at elite institutions, held good 
promise for a future together. She advised them to use this time apart to 
work toward their families’ approval of their relationship and to not rush, 
whether by running away—“If you run away, what would you do? What 
would you live on?”—or getting married. “This you can do when the time 
is right, [and that is] not now,” she told them. 

On the last evening of Juanlan’s secret Beijing visit, I met them again 
in the bar. I made the customary greeting, Nimen hao ma? (How are 
you?) and they said they were both feeling very tongku (sad) about part- 
ing. Their recent engagement seemed to have done little to strengthen 
their resolve to stay together, and the dynamic between them made me 
suspect they had been fighting. Juanlan was visibly upset and whispered 
to me that Chenguang had announced that she need not return. Later 
that evening, Chenguang put her arm around me in a ‘brotherly’ way and 
suggested that when she was ‘free’ again—meaning that after Juanlan 
left once more to study abroad—she would look for another girlfriend. 
Indeed, about one week after Juanlan’s departure, Chenguang greeted 
me with a big grin when we met up in that same bar. Before long, she 
confessed to a ‘419’ (for one night, or one-night stand). When I asked, 
“What about Juanlan?” and reminded her of their recent engagement, 
she quickly retorted, “Just kidding!” 

The stability, longevity, and a future together that marital and engage- 
ment discourses seem to promise were severely compromised by the com- 
plex realities of Juanlan’s and Chenguang’s lives. Having achieved little 
in terms of stable lives, personal autonomy, or material resources, the 
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act of proposing marriage and its constituent symbolic meaning, how- 
ever well intended and emotional at first, were hard if not impossible to 
sustain in the face of a transnational relationship and social and familial 
pressures. Their young age exacerbated their plight in this respect. 


“PLEASE SUPPORT ALL PEOPLE IN LOVE”: 
TOWARD A POLITICS OF SAME-SEX MARRIAGE 


In the years since the two weddings and one engagement chronicled here, 
the discourse of same-sex marriage as a right that should be extended 
to everyone has taken off in China. By gaining visibility in both the 
mainstream media and queer community, this political perspective has 
complemented the focus on symbolic celebrations of love within queer 
community, away from the gaze of hetero-family and society. However, 
there are definitive overlaps with intra-community symbolic strategies. 
In the two weddings documented in this chapter, several aspects emerge 
as key legitimizers within the context of the couple and their immediate 
networks of friends and, to some extent, the broader lala community 
and its emergent politics of equality. Perhaps most fundamental is the 
argument that lala commitment rituals demonstrate an authentic love 
that dovetails with opposite-sex conventions for marriage—the roman- 
tic union of two people—and therefore confirm that same-sex relation- 
ships are essentially the same, implicitly claiming equivalence. As Ellen 
Lewin has argued in the context of gay marriages in the US, same-sex 
weddings “become forums for demonstrating the authenticity of couples’ 
claims to moral equivalence with heterosexual marriage” (Lewin 1998: 
191). To support this claim, different symbolic and material aspects of 
the weddings appropriate conventional symbolism associated with het- 
erosexual wedding ceremonies: the religious and spiritual objects and 
performances, the explicit incorporation of filial respect, and making 
space—literally—for kin all point to affinity (assimilation, the cynics 
would argue) with authenticity and convention. At the same time, the 
ceremonies are clearly also celebrations of belonging (lala or gay com- 
munity) and identity (lala, gay, queer), however complex, adhoc, and 
contradictory these ties may be in practice. Whereas the rituals affirm 
lala identity and community as central to individual women’s lives and 
sense of establishing integrity as a couple, the ceremony can also be 
considered as “promoting the unity of the couple as a bulwark against 
forces that may work against them” (Lewin 1998: 157). Mingchun’s 
rousing postwedding speech is telling in this respect, for the powerful 
and energized way that she urged everyone in the West Wing Bar to put 
love first, ignore discrimination and problems, and just get married. 
And yet as the events narrated here demonstrate, symbolic perfor- 
mances of romantic unions offer little if any protection in larger society 
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over time as long as sociofamilial norms and the marriage predicament 
are not challenged publicly and with some authority. The absence of for- 
mal protection and marriage alternatives makes lala women especially 
vulnerable to marriage pressure and the curtailment of their personal 
freedom, due to the still-dominant patriarchal underpinnings of Chi- 
nese society that I detailed in Chapter 3 (see also Chapter 5). To offer 
a final ethnographic example in this respect, Jinsong was a lala in her 
thirties who was previously a well-to-do entrepreneur living with a long- 
term girlfriend in her home city in northwestern China. Recently, she 
moved to Beijing with her new husband. She now lived in a sleepy, some- 
what isolated suburb outside the North Fifth Ring Road. By chance, 
Jinsong’s mother found out about her lesbian relationship. She was so 
shocked by the revelation that she became acutely ill and ended up in 
hospital. The mother, herself a divorcee, explicitly blamed her ill health 
on Jinsong’s transgression: “Wo shoubuliao!” (I cannot take it!), she had 
exclaimed on many occasions. Using her ill health and supposed immi- 
nent death, the mother coerced Jinsong into agreeing to a heterosexual 
marriage with a man she herself had chosen. Now in Beijing, Jinsong was 
mainly confined to her home, having lost her business in the process. Her 
mother checked up on her on a daily basis by telephone and through the 
unsuspecting husband. Jinsong, however, used the Internet to make lala 
friends, and soon started attending the afternoon Salon on Saturdays, 
under the pretense that she was going shopping downtown. 

Jinsong’s story is far from unique. As I have shown in this and the pre- 
vious chapter, the complex sets of material, psychological, and symbolic 
pressures that make otherwise autonomous and resourceful women like 
Jinsong go along with arranged heteromarriages and forsake a same-sex 
partner cannot be solved by symbolic same-sex weddings alone. The 
weddings, and subsequent marital relationship, remain invisible and 
unrecognized by families and others, and by society at large. At the same 
time, Jinsong’s plight demonstrates that compliance and assimilation 
into sociofamilial norms cannot be understood as simply being about 
a categorical lack of resources, such as education or money, or even 
about having physical distance from kin. Emotional bonds, including 
guilt, love, and even fear, structure—for good or for worse—the ways 
in which women negotiate pressures and desires, develop or retain per- 
sonal autonomy, and the extent to which they engage tacit counterstrate- 
gies with lasting meaningful effects. The complex realities of navigating 
the dominant normative terrain of ‘marriage’, then, is probably also why 
lala marriages and weddings remain quite few and far between. 

In recent years there has been growing visibility of a type of same- 
sex wedding discourse that specifically speaks to the need for public 
and social recognition for same-sex love. The emergence of this alterna- 
tive discourse is significant because it seeks to rewrite the formal and 
hegemonic underpinnings of marriage, in ways that resemble ideologies 
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of love, romance, and individual freedom in transnational queer, les- 
bian, and gay rights advocacy, and contemporary mainstream Western 
notions of marriage more generally. Since 2007, queer advocacy groups 
have organized annual public same-sex wedding protests in central 
Beijing on Valentine’s Day (February 14), and several queer groups 
now prioritize the legalization of same-sex marriage in their activist 
and outreach work. A leaflet that activists gave out with red roses to 
passersby in central Beijing streets in their 2009 event, reads as follows 
(see Figure 4.2): 


People should be born equal. 

Love should not have any boundaries. 

We are gays and lesbians. 

We hope to have love and people’s blessings. 
We hope to have our relations and marriages 
recognized by law. 

Please support all the people in love. 

Please support the campaign for social equality 
organized by gays and lesbians in China.'® 


Rights ' 


Figure 4.1 “Memory of Valentine’s Day” (photo essay based on the 2009 Same- 
Sex Marriage Campaign in Beijing, February 14, 2009) in G Dian (Gay Spot) 9 
(2009): 40-41. 
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Figure 4.2 Screenshot from Xin Qianmen Dajie |New Beijing, New Marriage] 
(2009. DVD. Directed by Popo Fan): Campaign leaflet advocating marriage equality 
for same-sex couples. 


In many ways, what is emerging now is a strong and rapid reorientation 
of same-sex love away from being invisible from normative marriage and 
family structures, and toward publicly articulating a demand for these 
normative institutions to incorporate same-sex family forms, and for the 
legal framework to follow suit. At the same time, debating same-sex mar- 
riage rights opens up a series of questions that reveals the stark difference 
between Chinese sociopolitical realities and the dominant global discourse 
on marriage rights that emphasizes legal recognition as a primary objective. 
Just consider: if same-sex marriage were to be formally legalized in China, 
would same-sex couples actually go ahead with it, given the complex web 
of family and sociality I have explored in this and the previous chapter? If 
same-sex marriage were to be legalized, would there still be familial pres- 
sure to demand arranged hetero-appearing marriages, such as a lala-gay 
contract agreement, or marriage to a straight opposite-sex partner? Given 
the dominance of social and familial norms, legal recognition of same-sex 
unions, while being politically symbolic, might, in fact, have no practi- 
cal meaning.” Again, the tension between symbolic politics and everyday 
realities of homophobia and heteronormative family structures continues 
to limit queer liberatory ideals and lesbian possibilities. It is telling that 
the Tongyu network recently has reprioritized its campaign resources to 
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give greater support to the annual International Day against Homopho- 
bia and Transphobia (IDAHO) on May 17 (termed wuyaoqi, or ‘517’),*° 
while redirecting its resources away from the annual same-sex marriage 
campaign held on Valentine’s Day (see Chapter 5). I would argue that this 
strategic shift in resource allocation indicates that activists consider their 
fight against homophobia to be a more urgent issue than the rather abstract 
right to marry. The ethnographic material also suggests that because the 
larger social environment remains unaware of and often hostile to forms 
of same-sex desire and lifestyle that challenge the normative primacy of 
patriarchal hetero-familial practices, with marriage as the central institu- 
tion, symbolic and largely private same-sex weddings that are invisible in 
the mainstream public can only and, at best, provide short-term comfort. 
This argument is supported by the ongoing and growing trend of xinghun 
arrangements, ‘fake’ marriages between lalas and gays, to which I turn in 
the following chapter. 
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5 Convenient Resistance? 
Lala-Gay Contract Marriages 


Contract marriage is a way for lalas and gays to resist the marriage 
pressure from society and family. It is premised on a nonsexual 
relationship and intended to maintain both partners’ economic, 
physical, and personal independence in the guise of a husband and 
wife relationship. 


—Fditorial, Les+ 2009, 20: 33 


Whereas lala weddings are symbolic celebrations of a couple’s commitment 
to each other, and usually take place within a lala community and without 
the attendance or knowledge of blood relatives, xinghun (contract mar- 
riages) are strategies that require the expressive presence of and recognition 
from blood relatives. In theory, xinghun seeks to finally resolve the intense 
marriage pressure by faking marriage. For this reason, xinghun requires a 
strict compartmentalization of lala/gay personal life and the heteronorma- 
tive facade, which are considered to be incompatible. This split is attempted 
by tacitly strategizing surface compliance with personal preferences in a 
long-term perspective. A contract wedding, therefore, seeks to success- 
fully perform heteronormativity. It involves unsuspecting blood relatives 
as guests and unwitting—sometimes complicit—collaborators. Some con- 
tract couples precede the wedding banquet by registering formally with the 
authorities, in order to receive the official marriage certificate, whereas oth- 
ers forego this formalization and stick to hosting the compulsory wedding 
banquet or party, which is oftentimes an elaborate and very costly affair, 
involving near and distant family, friends, and sometimes, as we shall see, 
same-sex lovers. 

Although the dominant xinghun discourse celebrates this strategy as an 
ideal solution that allows all parties involved to go about the rest of their 
lives as they wish, and seems to be putting agency and control firmly (back) 
into lalas’ and gays’ lives, xinghun is in reality highly problematic. At the 
center of this problem is the question of power and agency, and how or if 
they relate to liberation and independence. As I will go on to show, even 
though lalas and gays exercise considerable agency when directing their 
fake marriage strategy, and may feel a degree of control over their personal 
lives in this respect, they are in fact left with full responsibility for its suc- 
cess, or failure, over the longer term. This creates substantial problems in 
two major ways. First, even though a xinghun arrangement may indeed 
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solve one particular problem at the present time, its longer-term postwed- 
ding implications tend to create significant complications because lalas and 
gays have to appear to conform to a particular dominant interpretation 
of marriage, gender, and family that effectively marginalizes the life (and 
love) they attempt to allow for. In John Cho’s perceptive study of contract 
marriages between lesbians and gays in Seoul, South Korea, he points out 
that contract marriages go some way to deflect marriage pressures, but at 
the same time such marriages confirm the dominance of the institution of 
the heteronormative family as the basic moral and social unit. This exposes 
lalas and gays to added conformist risks, especially patriarchal norms that 
put women at a considerable disadvantage due to the privileged position 
of men and men’s roles (Cho 2009: 416-417). This observation is highly 
relevant in the Chinese context. The skewed power dynamic resulting from 
the ‘fake’ nature of xinghun creates a very real danger that the pressures 
to comply and conform will dominate personal same-sex relationships and 
lifestyle to an extent that, over time, will render same-sex intimacy and 
sociality impossible. Indeed, what was supposed to be a “fake” contract 
agreement sometimes evolves over time into a social reality due to the 
“coercive power” of hegemonic cultural perception (ibid.: 413). 

Second, I argue that the realities of xinghun have gendered effects that are 
particularly devastating for lalas. Although lalas who seek xinghun strate- 
gies may be more independent and resourceful than others, the structural 
realities of marriage enforce a monolithic gender role that to a large extent 
cancels out their professional and personal achievements, including their 
financial power, educational attainment, and residential independence. 
As the narratives in this chapter demonstrate, when considering xinghun, 
women indeed have far more to lose, and usually do. Their normative sta- 
tus as wives (and sometimes mothers, depending on the specific marital 
arrangement) will significantly curtail their personal independence to an 
extent that men and husbands do not experience, because gender and family 
norms do not pose limitations to husbands’ personal freedom to the extent 
they do for wives. Adding further complexity to this conjugal and gendered 
mix are generational differences and class aspects related to urban residence 
or citizenship. Lucetta Kam argued in her study of lala marital strategies in 
Shanghai that contract marriages are increasingly popular among younger 
lalas and gays in the city, and are the result of a mixture of desperation and 
cyber access to advertisements and contacts (Kam 2010). These complexities 
are explored in the following sections’ narratives that show how crosscut- 
ting experiences and positionalities complicate the xinghun strategy, and 
question it as a convenient resolution to conformist pressures. 

Due to increased attention to the marriage imperative in queer network- 
ing and community, and a growing sense that it can be manipulated and 
provide banfa (options) beyond giving in to pressure, contract marriage has 
become a popular topic of discussion and, to some extent, practice.! Dur- 
ing my fieldwork, xinghun became a central debate subject in the Salon, in 
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online lala weblogs, and in the networks of friends that I was a part of. Lala 
and gay websites and chat rooms were filled with personal ads from gay men 
advertising for a wife, and lalas looking for a husband. Social networks such 
as the Lala Salon, Tongyu, and Logoclub organized events and discussions 
on how to select an appropriate partner for a xinghun arrangement, with 
those who had xinghun experience present to give advice. There were also 
dating parties in downtown bars to introduce gays and lalas to each other 
and help their marital negotiations along. This was because many gays and 
lalas did not socialize at mixed-gender leisure events and were uncomfort- 
able with or suspicious of online dating, and therefore found it difficult to 
meet a prospective partner.” Same-sex marriage was also a popular talking 
point, and many lalas dreamed of marrying their girlfriend in the future, or 
were keen followers of developments in marriage rights advocacy in other 
countries. But it was common to argue that because the overall situation 
in China remained fundamentally difficult for lalas and gays—especially 
with the continued marriage predicament—same-sex marriage was point- 
less, certain to create controversy, strain family bonds, and unnecessarily 
threaten one’s status and social security. 

Contract marriage as a contemporary resistant practice also challenges 
the Euro-American model of coming out and ‘out and proud’ discourses. 
Contract marriage strategies seem to be quite specific to societies with 
strong family and collective normative frameworks and little formal protec- 
tion, social understanding of, or spatial alternatives for gay and lesbian life. 
Note that, compared with the current proliferation of xinghun discourse 
in mainland China, contract marriages are not common in Hong Kong or 
Taiwan. The difference between these three Chinese societies is partially 
due to the much longer presence of queer communities and public activism 
in Hong Kong and Taiwan (see H. Huang 2011 and Tang 2011), the later 
onset of reforms and opening up in mainland China, and the unpredict- 
able political climate there. It is also tied to the combination of a continued 
dominance of patriarchal family norms in mainland China, and the simul- 
taneous absence of viable alternative, gendered status trajectories there. 
When one analyzes xinghun, this localized specificity necessitates a some- 
what different vocabulary and framework than what is available in existing 
scholarship on same-sex marriage activism, as discussed in Chapter 4. The 
contours of such an alternative vocabulary emerge from the ethnographic 
narratives in the following sections. 


CONTEMPLATING A ‘CONVENIENT’ MARRIAGE 


I begin by giving an account of one woman’s deliberations over available 
marriage options and the ways in which those options were influenced by 
family and social pressure toward heteromarriage, including her desire to 


4 


have a child. I build on the discussions in Chapters 3 and 4 on family 
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strategies and same-sex marriages to detail the diverse ways in which nor- 
mative pressures and conventional desires shape lala experiences of choice 
and compliance in seeking out xinghun as a viable solution. I also show that 
the ways that women approach the xinghun strategy further complicate 
straightforward interpretations of individual choice and agency, as well as 
definitions of assimilation and normativity. 

Peijing was twenty-nine years old and university-educated. Despite never 
having been abroad, she spoke impressive, near-fluent English. Peijing was 
one of the most determined, hardworking women I met during my field- 
work, as well as being pleasant and reflective, and I really enjoyed spending 
time with her. We hung out during her lunch breaks and chatted online 
during the day when she was bored (at work) and late at night. Sometimes, 
but very rarely, she showed up in the Salon or the bar. Peijing worked for 
a large company downtown and, like so many of the professional, well- 
educated women in my study, she typically worked a ten-hour day, often six 
days per week. Given the little spare time she had, I soon understood why 
she had little energy or time to attend social gatherings. Online chatting 
therefore provided a useful and convenient conversation tool and arena. 

Peijing’s family was from a town in a province not far from Beijing. She 
was by now an expert at putting off introductions and arranged dates with 
men. She would change the topic of conversation when family and work 
colleagues brought up her unmarried status. Her younger sister had mar- 
ried at twenty-four, and there was concern that Peijing was approaching 
thirty and did not even have a boyfriend (and had never pretended to have 
one). For years, Peijing had struggled to create a life that she could live 
with. Now that she was almost thirty, her parents and relatives were asking 
increasingly direct questions about why she was still single. She felt guilty 
about disappointing her parents, but was also frustrated by what she saw 
as the limited possibilities for having a free life, one that would be true to 
her desire to find a woman who could be her lifelong partner. These were 
recurrent themes in our many conversations. Peijing often spoke of her deep 
desire to have a child, and was worried that the only way to raise a child 
was within a conventional marriage. She expressed a strong dissatisfac- 
tion with the kind of life she was expected to live, and struggled with the 
pressures closing in on her from all sides. She once said that she sometimes 
thought about getting married conventionally, just to give herself a much 
more comfortable life and to “decrease pressure.” This was not unlike what 
other women sometimes told me, that they were “tired to death” (leisi le) of 
hiding, pretending, and resisting the pressure to marry: “I can’t take it any- 
more!” (Wo shoubuliao!). Peijing acknowledged that this pressure was not 
just society-based but also a pressure “sometimes from my own heart... 
It is natural that I hope to have family and children.” Being twenty-nine, 
she continued, was the most difficult time to deal with these conflicting 
demands as the “current choice will lead [to] different future path, and lam 
facing my life crossroad.” On a visit to her home village during the Spring 
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Festival, Peijing discussed the issue of marriage with her mother. Later, in 
an e-mail exchange with me (writing in English), she wrote the following: 


My parents are so eager for me to get married, but they are too afraid to 
ask me face to face anymore. Instead they get other relatives to inquire, 
and try to persuade me. My other relatives are alright, they just don’t 
want to see my parents disappointed. So now I have contacted this gay 
guy [she had replied to his online ad about contract marriage] again, 
and we decided to have a good talk when I return to Beijing. . . I tried to 
tell my mum this time that I don’t want to get married. She told me that 
she would be very upset if I didn’t. I said to her that I know she wants 
me to be happy, but happiness for me is not about being married. And 
you know I really don’t want to hurt my parents—I am Chinese, after 
all .. . It’s impossible for her to change her mind. She was born in the 
1950s in the countryside, and she hardly has any education [due to the 
Cultural Revolution in the 1960s and its chaotic aftermath]. It’s near 
impossible to communicate with her about this, she doesn’t understand 
anything else. She would be devastated if I were to remain unmarried. 
You know, she is also pressured by her environment—neighbors, other 
older family members, and so on. I should understand her. 


Note the strong emotional attachment and sense of responsibility toward her 
parents that Peijing expresses here: she tried to tell her mother she did not 
want to get married; she tried to explain that for her, happiness and marriage 
were not compatible, but her mother clearly could not fathom the possibility 
of her daughter not marrying. Peijing tried to understand her mother, and 
why marriage is an imperative, regardless of her own personal misgivings. 
Remaining unmarried, therefore, was not a realistic option for Peijing. 
Undoubtedly influenced by the time spent with her mother, she decided 
to move along with the marriage talks she had begun with a gay man she 
met online. Later that spring, Peijing announced to her parents that she 
now had a boyfriend: Zhongqian. Her parents were overjoyed to learn the 
news, and Peijing made plans to introduce him to her family. His family 
was from westernmost China, and it took several months before they were 
able to travel to Beijing to meet Peijing. Meanwhile, Peijing’s parents had 
made it clear they were happy with her choice and were looking forward 
to the wedding. Zhongqian and his family were keen for Peijing to choose 
the wedding date and thus formalize their ‘union’. But it quickly became 
apparent that the marriage plans—intended as a solution to the constant 
conformist pressure—were fast becoming a problem. For Peijing, the prac- 
tical implications of marriage were becoming clearer, as she realized that 
Zhongqian’s ideas of married life differed from hers. Whereas it was paren- 
tal and kin pressure that had initially concerned her, now she was most 
worried about Zhongqian’s old-fashioned ideas about married life, and that 
these ideas were supported by his domineering parents. Residence was the 
major problem, as Zhongqian had purchased an apartment in Beijing, with 
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the expectation that she would come live with him after they married. He 
believed living together made the marriage more ‘real’. Peijing was not con- 
vinced that it was a good idea. For one, the travel distance to her job would 
increase considerably, which she dreaded. She also felt that living with him 
would make it harder to have an independent life—socially, romantically, 
and financially. For example, her mother had already announced that after 
the wedding she could come and live with them for a while, to help the 
new couple settle down together. This would make it even harder to keep 
up appearances and live their own lives. Peijing also worried about having 
to share her husband’s financial obligations, including the mortgage. When 
initially considering xinghun, she had hoped that having a boyfriend would 
be enough to put a stop to marriage talk, or at least to buy her some time. 
In addition, she was now experiencing professional fulfillment, as she had 
started to work for an international organization in Beijing. For this rea- 
son, she had become more confident that she could remain unmarried. 

When Peijing and I talked online about one year later, she told me that 
Zhongqian’s parents had ordered him to get married no later than by the 
end of 2007, and ideally during the summer that year. Zhongqian gave her 
until June at the latest: if she wasn’t ready to marry him, then he would find 
someone else who would. Peijing told me she was now even more hesitant to 
go through with it. Whereas Zhongqian’s parents were obsessed with him 
getting married, although they lived far away and the marriage thus would 
have little practical impact on family relations, Peijing’s parents now rarely 
mentioned the marriage question. She also had the support of her younger 
(married) sister if she chose not to marry, which Peijing appreciated. Her 
parents wanted her to have a husband who loved her, she explained, and 
would not want her to marry someone she did not love. She still worried 
about her options for motherhood, though, and feared that being single 
and unmarried would make this difficult, if not impossible. She did not 
want to have a child with a gay man within a contract marriage, mainly 
because she could not envision having sexual intercourse with a man, and 
having sex with a gay man was, for her, unthinkable. 

I returned to Beijing in the summer of 2009 for a three-month follow-up 
project and reunited with Peijing. She had, in fact, married Zhongqian, but 
they lived apart and led separate lives. She had also become more active 
in the online lala community, and had now ‘met’ a woman who lived in 
Europe, where she ran a business. Peijing was contemplating getting a 
divorce and moving to Europe to live and work with her girlfriend. And 
indeed, in the following year, this was exactly what she did. 


FINDING A ‘CONVENIENT’ PARTNER 


Peijing’s experiences illustrate the difficult and diverse pressures that 
young women and men endure, most directly from their own immediate 
families, but also via broader social structures that award conformity 
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and compliance, and punish transgression. Being married reflects favor- 
ably on the social status of all family members, and also alleviates the 
felt personal pressure to conform. Remaining single comes at a cost that 
is simply too high for most people. Particularly for women, being unmar- 
ried is considered morally bad and seen as a personal failure that reflects 
extremely negatively on their families. In her work on Shanghai lalas and 
their experience of marriage pressure, Lucetta Kam argues that women 
who are over the most suitable age for marriage (between the ages of 
twenty-five and twenty-nine) but who remain unmarried are considered a 
social problem. This is because unmarried women are not recognized as 
proper adults, and are seen to be avoiding their gendered social respon- 
sibilities toward family and society (Kam 2006). Kam argues, “Espe- 
cially for overage unmarried women ... Lao guniang [old girls] are 
usually associated with physical unattractiveness, bad social skills, poor 
health, and personality defects. The status of marriage is therefore seen 
as closely linked to one’s ‘internal essence.’ Parents will be also affected 
by this social stigma if they have an unmarried but ‘overage’ daughter” 
(ibid.: 92-93). 

More recently, the discourse of sheng nii (leftover women) has emerged 
in mainstream media and political discourse as a category to describe 
unmarried women over the age of twenty-seven. It is part of a deeply 
stigmatizing discourse on single women, and complements the immense 
normative pressure for young women to marry and thereby contribute 
to strengthening the overall quality of the population, and by extension 
the nation (Finscher 2012). In 2007, the term sheng nii was added to 
China’s Ministry of Education’s lexicon, thus establishing it as a regula- 
tory category within the central and provincial apparatus of population 
planning and social control policies. This is an example of how China’s 
political authorities mobilize marriage policies and long-standing socio- 
cultural norms to actively shape gendered pressures directed specifically 
at women, in order to ensure social and familial conformity. 

These issues are important reasons why the xinghun strategy has 
become a desirable option and solution for many lalas and gay men. Fol- 
lowing this, the most immediate issue is how to find a suitable partner 
for a convenient marriage arrangement. But what is to be considered 
‘suitable’ and ‘convenient’? Although a dominant discourse on xinghun 
strategies has been that it enables a balance between personal desires 
and sociofamilial conformity, the structural milieu in which these con- 
tract marriages exist presents two major problems for a lala-gay couple. 
First, the need to maintain secrecy and strictly compartmentalize and 
split lala/gay life and heteronormative married life poses serious long- 
term challenges. These challenges, on the psychological, financial, and 
social levels, can only increase with time because the onus is entirely on 
the lalas and gays themselves to manage them. It is therefore not sur- 
prising that many couples divorce after a few years; alternatively they 
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may appropriate the strategy of fenju, marital separation or living apart, 
which is a relatively common practice in China where spouses work in 
different places and see each other only during national holidays.* Sec- 
ond, and equally of importance, the prevailing patriarchal underpinning 
of gender relations and social norms means that the lala woman in a xin- 
ghun arrangement is far more likely to face constraining social pressures 
and an effective decrease in personal autonomy in her postwedding life. 
Following Cho (2009) and Kam (2010), social expectations to maintain 
good contact with in-laws and one’s own family rest usually on a wife, 
as does the entertaining of visitors, whether they are family, friends, or 
colleagues. A wife’s ability to attend to these tasks successfully is likely 
to carry status and financial implications for not only herself but also 
her husband (career promotions or lack thereof, for example), as well as 
their wider families. 

During my time in Beijing, finding a ‘good gay’ man and discussing the 
values and personality likely to ensure the success of a xinghun became a 
central discussion topic in lala communities online and offline. To illustrate 
the most common concerns related to negotiating xinghun and finding a 
convenient partner, consider the following three personal adverts written 
by gay men seeking lala wives on the Contract Marriage Forum (xingshi 
hunyin ba), hosted by the popular web portal Baidu:* 


I am a forty-year-old tongzhi [gay man], Beijing resident, restaurant 
owner, who is now looking to find a LL [lala] for xinghun. Require- 
ments: no interference in each other’s lives. The baby issue [baizi wenti] 
can be considered later. However, I do not really intend to have chil- 
dren, to avoid making the woman suffer [tongku]. 


I am a thirty-year-old [gay man] from Beijing, 183 cm tall, weight 77 
kg, average looks. I guess I’m the kind of guy that middle-aged women 
would like [laughing symbols]. I am a civil servant, live alone, and 
because of family and social reasons I am looking to get married as soon 
as possible. Because of the pressure I also want to have a child, although 
I know this issue is not an easy one [to resolve], but I hope a woman 
with similar desires will contact me. My requirements are that you have 
a stable job, stable income, that we live together when married, tall and 
average weight. Because I am tall I prefer someone who is not too short. 
My wish is to find someone to accompany me into old age, a sincere 
friend, so Iam hoping to find my sincere other half for life. 


I am an army officer in training in Beijing ... My measurements are 
170—70—76—1;° my physique is robust, I’m in great shape, “MAN” 
[masculine], and it’s impossible to tell 1am “GAY” ... My monthly 
income is over 4000 yuan. After Iam married I am entitled to military 
housing ... Iam college educated, my personality is graceful, MAN, 
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responsible, considerate, understanding. I am filial toward my parents, 
and on good terms with them. I am looking for a LL for contract mar- 
riage who fits my following requirements: 


1. First of all, you must be filial toward your parents. My wish is 
that we will be equally filial toward our parents-in-law as to our 
own parents. 

2. You should not look too MAN, but be a bit feminine, and not have 
too small or stocky figure. 

3. You should want to have a child. Even though many oppose this, 
I think we have come to this world only this once, and we should 
leave a mark, don’t you agree? 

4. You should have Beijing bukou [household registration] and be 
financially self-sufficient; your personality should be average, noth- 
ing extraordinary, and you should have a healthy outlook on life. 

5. You must behave cordially toward my army comrades, friends, and 
contacts.° 


The focus and content of these ads, which echo the discussions I had with 
lalas and gays in Beijing, demonstrate the importance placed on a conven- 
tionally gendered version of conformity and the ideals and material reali- 
ties of personal autonomy in the successful strategizing of xinghun. It is 
striking, but not surprising, how much emphasis is placed on economic 
independence, educational and employment status, and residential status, 
including living alone—which means not living with parents or other fam- 
ily dependents—as well as having a Beijing bukou, or residence permit. 
All these factors indicate a clear aspiration for cosmopolitan middle-class 
status. Moreover, the third advertisement demonstrates particularly well 
the oft-mentioned obsession with conventionally gendered appearance and 
behavior for both gays and lalas (for an example of the latter, see the per- 
sonal ad below). A common belief was that a particularly effeminate gay 
man or masculine lala would be more likely to cause suspicion and prob- 
lems with family and colleagues. Gender-conforming gays and lalas are 
considered less risky (as they are more likely to pass as heterosexual), more 
trustworthy, and capable of acting their prescribed role within the xinghun 
setup. This resonates with much queer anthropological work that points to 
the advantage of performing normative gender in societies where a strong 
emphasis is placed on gender nonconformity as a sign of homosexuality 
(e.g., Decena 2008; Kulick 1998; and Swarr and Nagar 2003). 

However, there were divergences to this generalized model. For lalas 
there was a real concern that a gender-conforming (read: masculine) gay 
man—‘MAN’ or ‘1’—might exercise sexual violence and even rape within 
the marriage, and force her to become pregnant. I would argue that this 
reflects a larger issue related to common understandings of heteronorma- 
tive sexuality in Chinese society, and which I repeatedly encountered in 
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conversations with both lalas and straight women, whereby sexual inter- 
course to a considerable extent was considered a husband’s ‘right’ within a 
marriage, and a woman’s desire and consent were less important. Alterna- 
tively, in the xinghun context, a gender-conforming gay man was consid- 
ered more likely to have many casual sex partners, and some lalas discussed 
this as a possible reason why his health could suffer—for instance, by con- 
tracting HIV or other STIs—and the lala wife would then be responsible 
for paying the cost of his treatment and nurse him at home. 

From my extensive reading of personal ads like the ones just listed and 
the posts on weblogs, and from participating in many lala and gay discus- 
sions on contract marriages in Beijing, I could not help but wonder why a 
lala would choose xinghun over a heteromarriage. With such rigid defini- 
tions of marriageability and ideas about a marriage’s content and possible 
dangers, in addition to the risk of being found out, xinghun appears to offer 
little in the way of convenience. If anything, the face-preserving xinghun 
setup seems to be just one more inconvenience added to the difficulties of 
dealing with dominant gender norms, homophobia, and fears relating to 
losing hard-earned personal, financial, and sexual autonomy. 

Many lalas spoke of chosen kinship and friendly relatedness when talk- 
ing about the ideal xinghun setup. This invokes similar strategies discussed 
in Chapter 3, where a lala couple assumed a ‘two daughters’ family model 
to achieve a (relative) status of recognition for their relationship. Often- 
times with contract marriages, the ideal setup was said to be based on a 
brother/sister or friendship model, as evidenced by this personal ad by a 
lala couple on the same web forum: 


We are now living in Shanghai, but may relocate to Beijing. 


We are looking for a G [gay] couple. My GF [girlfriend] and I are an 
emotionally stable couple, graduates, with stable employment. 


Now we hope to find a pair of G who are sincere, born in the 1979-85 
generation, with stable jobs, and who are graduates (this is just for the 
parents’ satisfaction). 


Our appearances are not masculine [bu nan] and we hope that you are 
not effeminate [bu nii]. We do not have any other requirements. We just 
want good people [zhi yao ren hao]. 


Note again the prominent articulation of gendered conformity in appear- 
ance and personality as the central desired characteristic of a potential 
partner/s. It speaks to the broader aspiration for attaining good-quality sta- 
tus and citizenship, where ‘fitting in’ or being ‘close-to-normal’ is crucial. 
In general, it was hard to find lalas willing to talk about their xinghun 
experience, and I suspected that was in part because postwedding everyday 
realities were very different from the prescriptive discourse found on lala 
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and gay weblogs, which suggests that xinghun is a “beautiful way out,” as a 
Les+ editorial proclaimed (2009). To show just how difficult this conform- 
ist pressure works in xinghun arrangements over time, I detail the complex 
and difficult experience of someone whom I knew well and spent much time 
with, T-identified media professional Yingyu, who married her gay friend 
Qibing during my fieldwork period in Beijing. 


YINGYU AND QIBING’S CONTRACTUAL ARRANGEMENT 


Yingyu was a savvy and confident media professional and T in her early 
thirties. She decided to go through with a xinghun arrangement during 
the latter period of my fieldwork, after discussing it for many months 
with friends, lala activists, and her girlfriend.” Yingyu and Qibing, her 
gay husband, met online through advertisements for contract marriages. 
They shared many things in common: both were in their early thirties, 
with well-paid jobs in the media business, university-educated, and both 
aspired to the fast-emerging dominant lala and gay discourse of cosmopoli- 
tan, consumerist, middle-class lifestyles. They soon became good friends, 
aided by their shared views on marital practicalities around finances (to 
be kept separate), living arrangements (to live apart, each remaining with 
their respective real partners), and the need to support each other when fac- 
ing family and conformist pressures at work (agreeing to accompany each 
other to social and office events, family gatherings, and so on). After about 
one year of courtship (read: negotiating and strategizing) they got married. 
In their case, getting married meant that they first registered for the offi- 
cial legal marriage certificate (bunyin zheng), and then hosted a wedding 
banquet for family and close friends. As Qibing’s relatives lived in south- 
west China and were unable to travel to Beijing, none of his family turned 
up for the party. Instead, Yingyu and Qibing were to visit them during 
one of the upcoming national holidays and host a belated wedding dinner 
for them there. Qibing’s long-term partner in Beijing, as well as their gay 
and lala friends, including Yingyu’s then-girlfriend, took part in the wed- 
ding banquet. Yingyu’s family, however, was oblivious to the considerable 
gay and lala presence. All in all, the wedding reception numbered twenty- 
three guests: eleven of Yingyu’s family members, including her frail, elderly 
grandmother, and ten of their mutual friends. 

Yingyu had told her father many years ago that she did not want to marry. 
This was when she was in her first serious relationship with a woman, 
and—quite unusually—informed him about the nature of the relationship 
with her then-girlfriend by telling him wo xihuan niiren (I prefer women). 
She had reasoned that it was best to be honest with her parents, and she 
had hoped that they would understand. Her father had simply replied that 
she still should marry, that two women being together is bu hao (not good), 
and would cause her many problems in life. At the time, and later, she had 
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felt that her attempt at ‘coming out’ and her refusal to marry were not 
taken seriously, which was probably the case. The pressure to marry had 
intensified as she approached thirty, and that was why she had decided that 
a contract marriage would be the better solution, hoping that the incessant 
pressure and nagging would eventually cease. 

Yingyu and Qibing registered their marriage in December and hosted the 
wedding reception about one month later, just before the Spring Festival holi- 
days. Prior to the reception, they went to a photo studio to have their wedding 
photos taken, and ordered photo albums to distribute to family members as 
gifts at the party. In order to save money, Yingyu brought her own clothes 
from home, which were unisex and of a sporty leisure type. She also wanted 
to downplay the conventional overfeminization of the bride, a representation 
that has become a norm, and one that any T would rebel against. Qibing 
wore shirts or T-shirts. They also chose the smaller photo album, compared 
with the big expensive type I had seen at Biaoge and Mingchun’s wedding 
(the second lala wedding discussed in Chapter 4). Yingyu told me that the 
average price of a small album (A5 size) was around 800 yuan, whereas 
the big ones (A4-sized) easily amounted to 2,000-3,000 yuan per album. 
Yingyu paid for most of the wedding costs, including the photos, food, and 
drinks. Her father had given her some money toward the expenses, but my 
understanding was that Yingyu paid for most of the wedding out of her own 
savings. The rationale was, she explained, that the wedding reception was a 
performance and ritual intended for her family, not the groom’s, so it was 
only fair that she paid for it. Indeed, the only guests related to Qibing were 
in fact his boyfriend and one other gay male friend. 

The event was deliberately a low-key affair, both to save money and 
to minimize the wedding’s significance, but impressive enough to satisfy 
Yingyu’s family. The wedding party started around noon on the Saturday, 
with a festive meal and celebrations in a restaurant near Yingyu’s home. 
Later, there was an afternoon reception party at Yingyu’s spacious down- 
town apartment, on the twentieth floor of a modern high-rise building. 
Instead of celebrating over several days, as often happens in the case of 
Chinese weddings, the wedding reception took place over the course of 
one weekend afternoon. Due to the location of the event, Yingyu’s prewed- 
ding preparations were mainly concerned with coordinating with Qibing 
and his boyfriend (who lived together elsewhere in central Beijing) to make 
it appear as if Qibing and Yingyu actually lived together. This included 
removing every possible trace of Yingyu’s girlfriend, including strands of 
her long hair found in the bathroom and on the sofa, hiding her posses- 
sions, and moving in some of Qibing’s just for the day. They also prepared 
detailed stories about their everyday life together, including how they had 
met and “fallen in love.” The reception ended in the late afternoon, and the 
parents and other relatives returned to their hotels. By the next day, they 
were back in their hometown outside Beijing. For the newly married couple, 
however, there was still one more event. 
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The day after the wedding, Yingyu and Qibing invited a large group of 
gay and lala friends for brunch and drinks. Unlike the wedding, Yingyu 
told me, the brunch was a more relaxed and even joyful celebration. In 
this way, they managed to balance the normative requirements of a wed- 
ding reception for parents and family, with making space and time for a 
celebration of their own, with lala and gay friends and their lovers. The 
brunch was held in a downtown restaurant. Although the party was held in 
a public place, restaurants in China can allow for a kind of public privacy 
by offering separate rooms with dining tables for guests. On many social 
occasions I attended, lala and gay friends were often openly affectionate 
in such spaces. Nor were they worried about waiters overhearing queer- 
themed discussions, because it was only family (and perhaps one’s employ- 
ers) they were closeted to: the rest of the world somehow did not matter. 

The two lala weddings discussed in the previous chapter highlighted the 
symbolic importance of performing a formal ceremony in front of an audi- 
ence of significant others. In contrast, Yingyu and Qibing sought to lessen 
the significance of the wedding ritual. They wanted to downplay the ‘fake’ 
performance of marital love in front of family, friends, and lovers, and the 
guilt they felt for lying to their parents and family. Importantly, Yingyu 
also sought to reduce the costs of the event as much as possible, although 
this could not be expressively communicated to kin. Their wedding banquet 
performed several central rituals to unite the two families and demonstrate 
customary filiality. For example, during the restaurant lunch there were 
many festive toasts and speeches, including Yingyu and Qibing toasting 
and bowing before their elder family members and each other (similar to 
the san bai). Yingyu showed me one photo that was particularly striking. 
It showed Yingyu and Qibing, each holding a glass of beer, bowing to each 
other in formal ceremonial style. In the background, family and friends 
gathered around them, looking pleased. Yingyu’s mother was in the fore- 
ground, next to the couple. She was smiling broadly and gazing at the bride 
and groom. The mother’s great pleasure in the scene playing out before her 
was evident from her elated facial expression. Yingyu commented, on sev- 
eral occasions, on how happy her parents were with her now. 

Another photograph showed Yingyu and Qibing surrounded by their 
friends in Yingyu’s apartment. In the photograph were two lala couples 
and Qibing’s boyfriend, who stood behind Qibing with his hands resting on 
his lover’s shoulders. Both smiled brightly and looked very happy. In stark 
contrast, Yingyu, who was normally a very confident T, looked very unlike 
herself in all photos. As she had no typically feminine clothes whatsoever, 
her girlfriend—a conventional P, or femme—had lent her what she ended 
up wearing: a knee-length skirt in a flowery pattern, a black blouse, a col- 
orful silk scarf tied around her neck, and high-heeled black boots. Yingyu 
looked much less unreservedly happy than her husband, Qibing, but still 
she was smiling. Notably, her girlfriend did not stand next to her in the 
center of the group but at the very outer edge of the picture, and looked 
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gloomy. Although she supported Yingyu’s wedding, she was unhappy with 
the realities of the arrangement, which excluded her altogether. 

Yingyu later described the days leading up to the wedding as very stress- 
ful and te yayi (depressing). Her mother was on the phone every single 
evening after work to make sure that she was doing everything expected of 
her. In addition to her demanding daytime job, Yingyu was taking week- 
end classes and therefore had little time to prepare the wedding. Moreover, 
her girlfriend, about eight years her junior, who already complained that 
Yingyu was working too much, was unhappy with the upcoming event 
because it meant that they had to pretend she was merely a roommate, or 
not even living there. She said that she did not want to go to the wedding at 
all, but in the end, at Yingyu’s insistence, she did attend. 

Postwedding, Yingyu had mixed feelings about how well the marriage 
had solved her problems. Although her parents were now content and had 
stopped their nagging, she believed that her parents would soon start ask- 
ing about a child. She thought this kind of pressure was less onerous than 
marriage pressure, however, and it did not seem to consume her to the 
extent that the marriage question had previously. On the plus side, she 
talked about how she felt free from the pressure to visit her parents every 
holiday, and consequently spent the next Spring Festival holidays in Beijing 
with her girlfriend and lala friends, going on outings and to restaurants 
and bars. Now that she was married, she said, her parents would not busy 
themselves too much with her life: “Tamen bu guan wole” (they don’t mind 
me anymore), and “Wo yijing zoule” (I’m gone now). On one occasion, she 
smiled as she talked about the life-changing events she had experienced: one 
year before she had been single and unmarried, worried about her future 
life and the relationship with her parents. Now, she had both a laopo (wife) 
and a laogong (husband). 

Although Yingyu welcomed the end of family tensions, she was now 
experiencing other sorts of pressure in her everyday life as a result of the 
official onset of married life. Neighbors in her apartment building were 
curious about the fact that her husband, Qibing, never was around, and 
that a young woman was living with her. That she had married was public 
knowledge, given that the wedding celebrations took place in her apart- 
ment and festive shuangxi symbols had been plastered outside her door. 
The elderly woman operating the elevator—primus locus for tenant gos- 
sip—asked questions and displayed open curiosity about Yingyu and her 
female friend. Yingyu felt that she always had to be on the alert, to pro- 
duce stories and remember those previously told. She could never relax. She 
complained of similar problems at work, where (un)suspecting colleagues 
always asked seemingly innocent questions, such as, “What are your plans 
for the weekend?”, “What did you and your husband do last weekend?”, 
and so on. Stories had to be invented, remembered, and modified according 
to the circumstances. She was talking about this as we shared a meal with 
her girlfriend and some other friends in her apartment one weekend, when 
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she suddenly broke down in tears. For an otherwise strong-willed, confi- 
dent T in control of her life, this naked display of emotional distress was 
extraordinary. After being comforted by her girlfriend, and with everyone 
saying how they zhichi (support) and peifu (admire) her, she quietly said 
that she hoped her experiences could prove helpful for other and younger 
lalas, so that they would not have to go through the same problems. 

Yingyu and Qibing’s contractual marriage shows that, for all its good 
intentions to provide personal relief and put an end to marital pressure, 
xinghun cannot erase the dominant structures of conformist expectations. 
A significant part of the problem for many lalas and gays is of a symbolic 
and emotional nature—namely, that of living with the guilt of lying to your 
parents and thereby knowing that you have acted, and continue to act, 
unfilially. This is not simply a remnant of traditional filial norms; central 
regulatory aspects of filial logic shape the post-Mao middle-class aspiration 
for good-quality citizenship, which emphasizes qualities such as ‘skillful 
harmony’, convention, and stability and order in the management of one’s 
personal life. Yingyu, for example, often said that she hoped that she could 
be open with her parents in the future about who she really was, introduce 
a female partner without telling lies, and let them know the truth about 
her marriage to Qibing. The unfortunate irony here is that she had done 
something most lalas and gays do not do, when years earlier she had tried 
to do the ‘right’ thing when she came out to her father. But the father did 
not ascribe to the logic that being lala cancels out normative marriage, 
because for him marriage was a social and familial duty. Therefore, coming 
out does not in and of itself put an end to heteromarital pressures because 
what is at stake is far more than the personal concerns of two people’s 
romantic relationship and their futures. More pressingly, it involves com- 
plex intergenerational family ties as well as material and symbolic resource 
exchanges to establish, confirm, and reconfirm personal and social status 
through idioms of respectability and good filial behavior. 


A LONG-TERM MARRIAGE OF CONVENIENCE 


As more lalas and gays enter into xinghun arrangements, and symbolic 
tonghun are becoming an option for many same-sex couples, these experi- 
ments show a more nuanced picture of the gains and limitations involved, 
especially as concerns married everyday life over time. The individually felt 
experience of alleviating problems and pressures is variable, as the exam- 
ples in this chapter show. I seek to show these experiences in a longer-term 
perspective in the final xinghun narrative, Huaxi’s ‘fake’ five-year marriage 
to gay Zhilei. 

Huaxi was a self-identified pure-T in her early thirties. She was a busi- 
ness entrepreneur in her hometown, located some distance outside of Bei- 
jing. Huaxi married her long-time gay male friend Zhilei in 2001, because 
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they wanted to put a stop to the ‘nagging’ of their respective families. Zhilei 
came from the same town, but had moved to Beijing years before and was 
now working for an international company there. He also had a long-term, 
live-in boyfriend in Beijing, and he rarely returned to the home city. Huaxi, 
in contrast, had lived in their hometown all her life, in close proximity to 
her parents and family. In conversations with me about their marriage, 
they both emphasized how important it is for both parties in a xinghun 
arrangement to be financially independent and talk through the issues prior 
to the marriage.’ Zhilei said that the marriage in itself was very helpful in 
stabilizing his relationship with his family and parents, who had nagged 
him throughout his twenties. Their growing concerns about his future and 
their own old-age care were appeased by the marriage, and the status of 
being married had helped him significantly when he applied for a short- 
term overseas position. For him, their xinghun strategy was a good option 
because he was in a good job with a comfortable income, and Huaxi, as 
well, was financially self-reliant and had her own business career. 

On the important topic of financial independence, Huaxi and Zhilei 
expressed much the same views. Huaxi spoke at length about the impor- 
tance of women being economically self-reliant in a marriage. She lamented 
that many lalas seemed to expect adherence to one particular aspect of 
traditional heteronormative marriage, and corresponding conventional 
gender roles, when they entered a ‘fake’ xinghun agreement: namely, that 
the husband should be the financial provider for both of them. Indeed, as 
online discussions and community debates had demonstrated to me, some 
lalas appropriated xinghun as a solution to not only marriage pressures 
but also financial problems, and as a means of climbing the social status 
ladder. Huaxi, too, said that she had read many blog postings about this 
problem, with gay men feeling they had been tricked into a formalized 
conventional marriage with real-life social and financial commitments to 
the wife. The opposite could also happen, as the online ads in the previ- 
ous section demonstrate: gay men in the closet may want a conventionally 
feminine lala who is willing to give birth and be filial and accommodating 
on all accounts. Huaxi believed that lalas and gays must secure financial 
independence before entering such marriages. As she put it, when this is 
achieved and you marry each other, you can do whatever you want after- 
wards. Money gives you the freedom to live your life as you wish after 
marrying. It puts you in an advantageous position to deal with the social 
environment and any kind of discrimination, as you can afford to not care 
about the opinions of others. 

Although Huaxi and Zhilei shared many life aspects in common, includ- 
ing similar strategies in negotiating their intimate lives, they differed mark- 
edly in matters to do with financial resources, gender conformity, and place 
of residency—especially as regards proximity to parents and family. Huaxi 
experienced these matters as very problematic. Their living situations were 
very dissimilar, she explained, because he had left their native hometown 
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at an early age and settled in Beijing, whereas she had never left. She had to 
constantly deal with her family, negotiating her sexuality, intimate relation- 
ships, and their marriage. Huaxi was very masculine-looking (so much so 
that she was frequently mistaken for a man), had been a successful athlete 
in her youth, and was now an accomplished businesswoman. Now she was 
also a married woman, yet was always seen with a beautiful female ‘friend’ 
at her side. Local gossip was spreading, she told me. With some pride in 
her voice, she complained, “Hen duo ren renshi wo!” (Many people know 
who I am), which included open rumors that she was indeed tongxinglian 
(homosexual). She claimed that it did not bother her, and suggested that 
the gossip arose out of jealousy and the smallness of the community. But 
she also described the local people as being much more conservative and 
traditional than in Beijing, as well as close-minded. 

According to commonly held gendered expectations, daughters should 
stay close to their families and be available to look after them, whereas sons 
are freer to move around. Huaxi would usually visit her parents without 
Zhilei, given that he lived in Beijing, but did not visit as often as custom 
required. She blamed the demands of her business, but, as the only daugh- 
ter of now-elderly parents, she also clearly felt guilty about her failure to 
fulfill her filial duties. Recently, she had started bringing her girlfriend of 
two years on the family visits, introducing her simply as a friend (pengyou). 
Huaxi explained that she lived by the principle that people should mind 
their own business and not be nosy about other people’s affairs. She appre- 
ciated that her parents and others did not inquire about her friend and the 
continued absence of her husband. Because she was financially independent 
and a successful local businesswoman, Huaxi was able to disregard social 
pressure to conform—to some extent ‘buy’ goodwill from her family (simi- 
lar to Qingling in Chapter 3)—and carve out a somewhat different life. She 
had recently expanded her business to a larger city some distance away from 
her hometown, closer to Beijing, and she planned to move there permanently 
with her girlfriend, specifically citing the possibility of escaping familial and 
social scrutiny, as well as local gossip. Compared with the xinghun cou- 
ple Yingyu and Qibing from the previous section, Huaxi and Zhilei had 
achieved a high and stable level of personal autonomy from their parents 
and family, in financial, emotional, and, to some extent, spatial terms. 

But, as Huaxi pointed out, she was still facing conformist pressures (yali 
hai cunzai) five years after the marriage. And yet in my conversations with 
her there was a resilient sense of hope for a better future. Huaxi’s business 
was going well, and her plan to move to a different town with her girl- 
friend seemed increasingly realistic. When discussing this kind of pressure 
in general terms, Huaxi said that people who live with such a high degree 
of pressure are drained of the energy they need to act differently and to seek 
out alternatives, which revisits the question of personal agency’s poten- 
tial to realize change not merely maintain status quo. However, and relat- 
edly, the bigger problem, according to Huaxi, was Chinese society and its 
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‘traditional’ and ‘backward’ norms. With further development, opening up, 
and better social welfare, the situation for lalas and gays would probably 
improve, she predicted. Interestingly, Huaxi argued that to right to same- 
sex marriage was the ideal solution for lalas and gays. She was impressively 
up-to-date on same-sex marriage recognition in other countries, and in one 
of our conversations she said that it was her dream to move to the Nether- 
lands with her girlfriend, to get married, and settle down there. 


CONCLUSION 


The detailed examples of tonghun, xinghun, and other lala marital strate- 
gies that tacitly subvert family and gender norms show that strategic success 
relies almost entirely on queers themselves, and their ability to assume and 
maintain not just a sense of imagined or actual control, but full responsibil- 
ity for the fake marriage, and for negotiating a range of compensatory life 
strategies to alleviate normative pressures. The common markers of ‘good- 
quality’ strategies are, as we have seen: first, reticence or tacit expression of 
difference; and second, the modernized yet traditional ideology of harmony 
and balance, not to overstep boundaries that preserve (the appearance of) 
equilibrium. Indeed, as previously pointed out, these qualities have been 
powerfully argued to assume the identity of a unique expression of queer 
difference in Chinese societies, thereby marking tacit strategies to fit in and 
appear normal as a culturally specific and morally appropriate response to 
certain conditions for queer life, which in turn posits China as categorically 
different from and incompatible with Western queer ideologies and politics 
(Chou 2000). 

In Chapter 3, I discussed the recent powerful critique voiced against the 
notion that Chinese culture is inherently tolerant of same-sex desire and prac- 
tice. Theorists Ding Naifei and Liu Jen-Peng (2005), and more recently Hans 
Huang (2011), show how the rhetoric of reticent tolerance of difference and 
surface compliance with familial (and filial) power constitutes a specifically 
Chinese form of homophobic violence. We have seen this clearly in Chapters 2 
and 3, where women with access to few resources endured limited autonomy 
and suffered emotional and even physical violence. Against this background, 
I would argue that the strategic appropriations of familial power in xing- 
hun practices, in particular, should be considered in the context of this criti- 
cal argument. This is because the success of xinghun rests on the complicit 
deployment of the idea that homosexuality must remain invisible and never 
spoken of. If known, such as Yingyu having earlier come out to her father, 
homosexuality must be folded back into the sociofamilial system and reap- 
propriated as invisible, as inconsequential. According to the collective logic 
of filial duty, lala subjectivity and desire cannot have consequence or make 
the kind of difference that would destabilize and change hegemonic familial 
norms, which rejecting marriage would signify. The examples discussed so 
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far in the book clearly demonstrate the human cost of maintaining such 
complicit reticence in the articulation and expression of same-sex desire and 
lifestyle. Women describe themselves as “exhausted,” “tired to death,” and 
as having “no other options,” and they struggle with guilt and contradictory 
desires to comply, but they also reach out for newly available life choices and 
subjectivities. I have shown that this cost is gendered in ways that make lalas 
particularly vulnerable to the repressive regime of rendering homosexuality 
silent and invisible, or translated into known hetero-familial status roles that 
do not upset hierarchical structures and spatial arrangements (residency), 
including the ‘chosen kinship’ practices of ‘second daughter’, caregiver, and 
the neutral-sounding ‘friend’. 

In lieu of this discussion, how does Ding and Liu’s queer critique of Chi- 
nese exceptionalist reticence dialogue with Yau Ching’s analysis of ‘different 
normativities’ and ‘close-to-normal’ strategies on the part of Chinese queers? 
Can there be a subversive potential in tonghun and xinghun strategies? 

The ethnographic examples of tacit lala strategies to defuse normative pres- 
sures illustrate how the hegemonic system denies same-sex desire, lala rela- 
tionships, and lifestyle an equal place in social and public life. This includes 
aspects of life that involve blood kin and significant others. The system forces 
individuals to retreat into the “ghostly shadows” of private life, to paraphrase 
Ding and Liu (2005). Although it is possible for some couples to strategize 
symbolic and material capacities to achieve a sense of tolerance (for example, 
a lover being welcomed into the family as a second son or daughter), there 
cannot, according to the prevailing sociofamilial logic that frames these strate- 
gies, be any direct, unambiguous recognition of homosexuality, which is, of 
course, the very basis of a couple’s relationship. There is, however, potential to 
challenge the status quo through these strategic reappropriations of hegemonic 
norms. But, as the examples show, the human cost is often too great. Many 
xinghun agreements end in divorce after only a few years. Perhaps surprisingly, 
many lalas and gays find that a heteronormative marriage with an unsuspect- 
ing opposite-sex partner, usually arranged by their parents or other kin, is the 
most suitable option, and that there is no realistic other banfa (option). 

The close-to-normal strategies and different normativities involved in 
tonghun and xinghun do to some extent defuse hegemonic pressure. The 
process of planning, negotiating, and going through with such events allows 
at least some lalas and gays a period in which to consider alternative options 
to the singular normative pressure they responded to in the first place. It 
is through this process that lalas and gays gain awareness, develop knowl- 
edge of alternative options, and rethink customary norms for the good life. 
For some, this leads to greater autonomy and self-recognition. Huaxi, for 
example, was able to negotiate gendered familial pressures and speculation 
about her sexuality, and was now planning to move to a different city with 
her girlfriend. There was no desire to divorce Zhilei, as she had attained 
considerable autonomy and resources, which enabled her to tacitly rewrite 
norms and pressures. 
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A significant alternative source of information has emerged in recent 
years. This includes the various narratives of marital arrangements, discus- 
sions and advocacy led by lala networks, and the lala and gay social media, 
with their dissemination of more and more knowledge and discourse on 
these topics. Lalas and gays are more able than ever before to locate their 
individual experiences and anguish in a bigger social context and find com- 
munity. This shift is extremely significant for lala and gay life in China, and 
the development of queer politics and public advocacy for recognition and 
equality. The hegemonic rhetoric that rests on invisibility, reticence, and 
harmony remains dominant, but the emergence of alternative platforms 
and discourses on how to deal with heteronormative pressures, especially 
the marriage predicament, means that meanings of same-sex desire and 
lifeways, and their limits, are being irrevocably rewritten. From being per- 
sonal and private, they are reframed as inherently social, collective, and 
steeped in political context. Important here is that the discrimination, pres- 
sures, and problems that individual lalas and gays experience are increas- 
ingly reframed as unfair and morally wrong exercises of authority, and 
labeled as being on the wrong side of history, whether based within the 
symbolic regimes of ‘traditional’ and ‘backwards’ family norms or contem- 
porary political authority (the government). 

The proliferation of lala social activism that began in the early years 
of the new millennium—a transformation that in many ways enabled this 
book to be written—was made possible by post-Mao reforms that opened 
up social, familial, and individual space. This allowed women to break 
out of hegemonic and monolithic roles that restricted women’s lives to the 
preoccupations of family, children, and the home. Access to higher edu- 
cation, the strict one-child policy, and employment opportunities helped 
make it possible for women to have lives less subject to parental and famil- 
ial scrutiny. This was an essential precursor to the establishment of alter- 
native imaginary communities and, to some extent, more realistic options 
for romance and intimacy. In the final chapter I turn to an ethnographic 
analysis of the emergence of lala community and activism, with a specific 
focus on the 2004-2006 period and its wider significance. 
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Community Development and 
Social Activism 


I think that civil society now has achieved some space in China, and 
that this is really a chance for activism. So, for lesbians, then. . . there 
is a social space, so we have to take it .. . Someone from the lesbian 
community has to take it. 


—Xian, lala activist, Tongyu network 


I have never been [to lala spaces] ... I don’t know anyone there. I 
don’t want to attend that kind of activities. There’s going to be lots of 
strangers. I’m not used to it. 


—Kuangrong, twenty-nine years old, in online chat 


The chapters thus far have introduced and discussed processes of lala iden- 
tity formation and subjectivity, and practices to belong to a community 
and form relationships within and beyond conventional family configura- 
tions. Certain community locations have served as the spatial backdrop 
for such practices and discourses: the Pipe Bar, West Wing Bar, the Salon, 
as well as many semipublic leisure spaces, including sports halls, parks, 
tea houses, restaurants, and karaoke clubs. And, of course, women’s own 
private homes continue to function as perhaps the most popular locations 
for dinner parties, gathering to watch online films and TV, and other social 
events among close-knit groups of friends and friends of friends. In this 
process, we have seen an emerging collective consciousness of ‘community’, 
growing assertiveness about justice and equality for sexual and gender 
minorities, and diversifying articulations of the desire for better lives and 
mainstream acceptance. This last main chapter turns to a consideration of 
the formation of a specifically activist community among lalas in Beijing 
around issues of collective identity management and visibility strategies. 
What I hope to demonstrate is not that lalas are finally catching up with 
global circuits of queer rights activism and liberatory identity politics. Nor 
do I attempt to assert that Chinese lala (and queer more broadly) activist 
struggles are categorically different from those happening elsewhere due to 
the cultural and political particularities of contemporary Chinese society. 
Instead, I inquire into variegated meanings of engaging in and articulating 
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lala ‘activism’ in the new millennium, in the process placing the discus- 
sion in the context of earlier initiatives in the 1990s as well as growing 
regional and global connections with queer activist politics and cultures. 
In thinking about lala activism in Beijing I seek to demonstrate that there 
is no neat dividing line between informal social networks with fluctuating 
memberships, and communities that forge an articulated and self-aware 
lesbian politics. Here, in the sections that follow, I would like to focus on 
the emergence of a self-identified offline lala community in the early years 
of the new millennium: What kinds of offline spaces were emerging in Bei- 
jing at this time? Who participated and why, and why were these spaces 
contested by others, who consequently stayed away from them? In turn, 
I demonstrate the ways in which partaking in community for some lalas 
takes on an ambition of wanting to improve the current situation, address 
problems for sexual and gender minorities, and develop an organized activ- 
ist approach inspired by broader sentiments and movements to make things 
better for lalas and queers in China. 


LALA ACTIVISM IN THE CONTEXT OF GRASSROOTS 
ORGANIZING AND CIVIL SOCIETY 


Over the past decade and a half, the precarious situation for civil society 
and minority movements, including queers, has made any kind of open and 
public queer activism extremely difficult. Perhaps the foremost two prob- 
lems in China is that authorities do not permit independent groups to orga- 
nize freely, and speech is heavily censored. Since the mid-1990s, many civil 
society groups have been able to operate legally provided they register with 
the government, or a government ‘sponsor’, which is an organization or 
group that is responsible for the action of the group. However, groups that 
are considered to focus on politically sensitive issues, such as human rights, 
Tibet, and sexual minorities (outside of a strict public health framework), 
do not qualify for such registration. Instead, it is grassroots groups that 
focus on education, migrant workers’ rights, environmental protection, and 
care of the elderly that are thriving today (Larson 2013). In this climate, 
queer grassroots groups cannot but exist outside of this legal framework, 
and are therefore in principle considered ‘illegal’. This situation severely 
complicates their activities in public spaces, including online, and makes it 
very difficult to apply for funding within China and internationally. 

The situation is also serious in the domain of media representation and 
visibility. The government has in recent years tightened their control over 
the media, including the Internet and social media platforms such as Weibo 
and QQ. This hurts the already marginalized and precariously positioned 
queer grassroots groups that heavily rely on social media to spread infor- 
mation and engage public awareness. But again, the realities of the situa- 
tion are unclear and shifting. Although mainstream print and online media 
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increasingly mention homosexuality in positive ways, legislation issued in 
2004 (broadcast television) and 2008 (film) explicitly forbids references to 
homosexuality (Mountford 2010).! This precarious situation affects lala 
and gay community life immensely, and shapes individuals’ strategies for 
public visibility and development accordingly. Not surprisingly, activist 
strategies are characterized by a high sensitivity to the unpredictable and 
shifting political climate and the whims of official censorship practices, as 
such groups are unable to register officially, and therefore lack any legal 
status. These groups therefore exist in a very ambivalent gray zone. Against 
this background, queer activist practices mainly direct themselves at main- 
stream society and the general public, and do not confront political author- 
ities directly. Western-style activism, characterized by a politics of public 
visibility, demands for formal recognition, and its direct targeting and criti- 
cism of political authorities, is considered inappropriate and too risky. Still, 
the quest to become visible, participate in public life, and seek social rec- 
ognition is increasingly central to Chinese lala and gay activist networks, 
as we have seen in previous chapters. For example, we saw in Chapter 4 
that the Valentine’s Day same-sex wedding campaign sought support from 
the general population by appealing to familial sameness, normality, and 
the shared human quest for romantic love regardless of sexual orientation. 
This situation resonates with broader changes in grassroots’ public advo- 
cacy (changdao) focus in recent years, where an initial emphasis on out- 
reach to the mainstream public and raising awareness have been joined 
by an increasingly impatient and assertive emphasis on rights and justice 
(China Development Brief 2013: 4-8; Larson 2013). 

In this chapter’s discussion I depart from a perspective based on a West- 
ern-originating politics of public visibility, and propose instead that lala 
social activism is best understood as a practice-oriented politics of commu- 
nity, where the primary strategy is to establish a collective consciousness 
within queer communities, raise general awareness, and ultimately consoli- 
date popular support and mainstream acceptance. Two major points follow 
from this proposition. First, by way of a focus on community and simili- 
tude (shared humanity), lala activist practices sidestep the dominant model 
for queer rights activism (and conventional queer studies) that emphasizes 
a ‘different’ sexual identity status as the basis for claiming equality and 
protection. In other words, instead of articulating a sexual difference in 
the aim to achieve recognition and protection, a major activist strategy in 
queer Beijing is to appeal to a commonly shared humanity, de-emphasizing 
difference and highlighting commonality and similarity, often by invok- 
ing the normativity ideal (for example, as daughters, friends, colleagues, 
and student peers). Second, lala social activism understood as a politics of 
community provides an alternative way to articulate and negotiate mean- 
ingful mainstream visibility and public participation in contemporary Chi- 
nese society. Again, practices shaped by tacit expressions and normativity 
are central to negotiating public visibility and outreach initiatives. On this 
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basis I want to suggest an alternative reading of community activism that 
validates participants’ sense of agency, hope, and possibility as articulated 
through the ethnography, and which does not fix the analysis within pre- 
existing academic and activist knowledge structures. This is particularly 
important because of the relatively recent shift away from same-sex desir- 
ing women’s complete invisibility and isolation toward community building 
and activism. Consider long-time activist Xiaopei’s argument, for example: 
“As long as everyone comes out together, we will be able to become vis- 
ible living beings in our community. We must work together to become 
a group with a goal” (Guo 2010, first section). And in writing about the 
First Asian Lesbian Film and Video Festival in Taipei in 2005, the Hong 
Kong-based activist, writer, and filmmaker Perspex has argued that the 
event represented a new form of social activism for Asian lesbians. Said 
Perspex, “Love between women served as a catalyst to reveal complicated 
social issues ... We thus constructed a new ‘queer nation,’ not defined by 
nationalities or languages, but by our pursuit for expressions of love” (Per- 
spex 2006: 528). 

To ask, instead, what makes for meaningful visibility for lalas involved 
in community work and creating ‘the public as social’ is an attempt to 
think beyond conventional readings of queer organizing outside the Euro- 
American world. How are the politics of lala existence and community— 
demanding some degree of acceptance and equality based on a sense of 
‘being different’ yet also ‘close-to-normal’—being articulated (Yau 2010)? 
How are lala discourses of selfhood, relationships, and desirable lifestyles 
being shaped and transformed in the context of community activism? And 
what factors characterize the two broad definitions of lala community, on 
the one hand the ‘having fun’ (wan’er) approach, which is largely anti- 
activist, and the ‘[getting] organized’ (zuzhide) attitude on the other, in 
other words, the more activist idea that one wants to ‘do something’ to 
change the situation for lalas and queers? To begin, I briefly discuss and 
compare lesbian networking in the 1990s and the current initiatives, in 
order to flesh out central themes and spaces, as well as draw up the con- 
tour of the bigger sociopolitical context of changes and continuities in lala 
community practices. 


LALA SPACES PAST AND PRESENT 


Whereas gay male spaces have flourished in Beijing and other large cit- 
ies across China for decades—in public parks and restrooms, bars, and as 
part of the social networks that grew out of public health and HIV/AIDS 
initiatives—lalas have met and continue to meet considerable challenges 
in establishing a public social life.2 This is partially to do with prevail- 
ing patriarchal attitudes that discourage women from having an indepen- 
dent public presence away from their parents, male partners, and children. 
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Naisargi Dave, in the context of the formation of a face-to-face lesbian col- 
lective in India, has called this women’s relative “ease of movement” (Dave 
2010: 613). Dave shows that women’s relative ability to take part in lesbian 
community events is intimately linked to economic and other freedoms, as 
I have shown also is the case in the Chinese lala context. 

As shown in Chapter 1, much of the research on homosexuality and 
‘lesbian and gay life’ in China has been dominated by a male-gendered 
perspective, or a claim to the gender-neutral tongzhi or queer that assumes 
a male-gendered gayness or queerness.* Gloria Wekker rightly observes this 
omission as a “hegemonic logic, which sees gender only as pertaining to 
women” (Wekker 2006: 70). This omission of a deeper consideration of the 
social, symbolic, and spatial politics of gender, I argue, has certain effects 
on crucial questions, including access to public space, experiences of per- 
sonal safety, and individual autonomy—all of which are central to finding 
and becoming part of the queer community. 

The earliest effort to organize lesbian networking was an informal let- 
ter-writing project started and facilitated by medical authorities who had 
publicly spoken out in positive ways about homosexuality in mainstream 
media (He 2001; and see Chapter 7). Today, blogs and other online sites 
are key platforms for lala networking. The comparative temporal aspect is 
worthy of further reflection upon women’s public presence and personal 
autonomy, as recent surveys indicate a broader stalling of women’s rights: 


In the government’s most recent measure of how women are faring— 
the Third Survey of the Social Status of Women in China, conducted in 
2010—nearly 62 percent of men and nearly 55 percent of women said 
“men belong in public life and women belong at home,” increases of 7.7 
and 4.4 percentage points from 2000. The income gap is widening, the 
survey found, with women’s average annual income 67.3 percent of men’s 
in urban areas and 56 percent in rural areas, down 10.2 and 23 percent- 
age points from 1990. Of female “high-level talents” in 2010, 81 percent 
had college degrees, 7 percentage points more than men, but 80.5 percent 
said men held the senior jobs at their workplace. (Tatlow 2012) 


This finding, seen in the context of broader issues for China’s gender and 
sexual minorities in relation to official protection and public support, indi- 
cates that there is no straightforward unilinear, developmental progress hap- 
pening as regards lala networking and community practices. Both women 
and men remain bound by a gendered cultural logic according to which 
women are particularly disadvantaged in relation to public participation 
and personal autonomy, simply because of their gender. Although reforms 
have created unprecedented opportunities for both men and women, wom- 
en’s lives continue to be highly proscribed by preexisting conformist norms 
that prevent the necessary time, resources, and energy to seek out lala 
communities beyond online surfing and chatting. Additionally, the rapid 
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commercialization of urban leisure spaces affects men and women in differ- 
ent ways, as women’s economic independence remains an issue. 

The continued discrepancies between gay and lala communities and their 
success (funding, programs, growth) have caused some to argue that estab- 
lished (male dominated) gay networks should team up with lala groups to 
share resources and experience. Despite there being some lala-gay collabo- 
ration, such as the thriving Beijing LGBT Center, the fact remains that the 
everyday lives of lala women and, therefore, community needs and par- 
ticipation patterns often differ significantly from those of gay men.‘ At the 
2012 National Chinese Conference on LGBT Leadership and Development 
in Beijing (June 16-17), which I attended as a foreign academic observer, 
the issue of collaboration between lalas and gays, as well as transgender 
inclusion, proved a tense point of exchange and discussion. Several lala 
activists were vocally and visibly exasperated by what they perceived to be 
gay men’s bad attitudes and continued ignorance regarding the relationship 
between gender and sexuality when advocating queer equality. Many gay 
men, the lalas complained, held a simplistic ‘born this way’ attitude, argu- 
ing that homosexuality was a biological issue and therefore, sexuality and 
‘gay rights’ had nothing to do with gender. The women complained that 
lala concerns were relegated to the narrow categories of ‘women’s issues’ 
and ‘feminist politics’, which are often perceived as anti-men, and therefore 
‘bad’ for queer activist work as a whole.° Issues pertaining to the meaning- 
making processes and personal experiences of collective social visibility, 
definitions of a community public, and efforts to improve lalas’ quality 
of life as parts of broader queer politics and gender equality projects are, 
therefore, absolutely central to our understanding of lala community activ- 
ism. Below, I reflect on central community characteristics, in a comparative 
perspective between the 1990s and the postmillennial period, as defined 
and discussed in a special issue of the lala zine Les+. 


Bars as Escape 


Much literature on the social histories of lesbian and gay bar communities 
focuses on the Western urban world and chronicles the significance of bar 
spaces for the emergence of identity politics and a movement that traverses 
strict private/public divides, from the invisibility and privacy of homes to 
public visibility in the streets. As Liz Kennedy and Madeline Davis argue, 
“By finding ways to socialize together, individuals ended the crushing isola- 
tion of lesbian oppression and created the possibility for group consciousness 
and activity. In addition, by forming community in a public setting outside 
of the protected and restricted boundaries of their own living rooms, lesbi- 
ans also began the struggle for public recognition and acceptance” (1993: 
29). These observations hold relevance for Beijing’s lala world as well. As a 
part of a special feature titled “Women de Lala Kongjian” (Our lala space) 
in the Beijing zine Les+ (2007: 18),° four Beijing lalas reflected on various 
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aspects of ‘lala space’ and their meaning.’ And as it often does, the process 
of imagining community and coming together in a ‘real’ community starts 
with a bar. Talking about the 1990s, Huiyi said: 


The bars carried endless enchantment for me. Every week I found 
myself longing for the weekend. It was my only happiness. If you ask 
me whether the bars back then were more /uan [rowdy], I can only say 
that the age span then was more diverse compared with today’s laba de 
renqun [lala bar crowd], and the number of patrons was far smaller. 
But the xintai dou shi yiyang [atmosphere was pretty much the same]. 


In her narrative, Huiyi points to the much-needed escape and momentary 
sense of freedom that the bars “back then”—in the mid- to late 1990s—pro- 
vided. A common feeling among many lalas is that the bars are the only places 
where they can be themselves: in Huiyi’s words, “It was my only happiness.” 
It is clear that bar spaces play a central role in enabling a public social life 
for lalas away from home and everyday ‘normal life’. Denise Tang’s recent 
study on lesbian desires in Hong Kong demonstrates the intricate connec- 
tion between densely populated urban space and the production of a distinc- 
tive lesbian subjectivity and spatial community under such conditions (Tang 
2011). Tang argues for the central importance of bar and café spaces in the 
forging of lesbian social life in public spaces ‘of their own’. Crucially, these 
cafés are located away from home neighborhoods where the women would be 
at constant risk of being found out, and also away from public streets, parks, 
and similar ‘open’ spaces that are dominated by heterosexual or gay men, and 
therefore seen as risky for queer women (ibid.: 48-51). 

Indeed, bars consolidate desires for ‘having fun’ and provide a loca- 
tion where lalas can escape from the pressures of everyday life and pur- 
sue romantic intimacy safely. They also allow for conducting organized 
resistance and solidarity work, and in this sense they are to be considered 
important sites of ideological contestation and political activism. Travis 
Kong argues that “the subversive potential of these practices of micro-re- 
sistance cannot be underestimated, as they might weaken ‘the power of the 
powerful’ in a silent way that could serve as an off-stage rehearsal for open 
assault” (Kong 2011: 31). In this sense, lala bar spaces and the social rela- 
tionships they foster may be seen as ‘counterpublics’ (Berlant and Warner 
1998); they are fleeting, unstable, and often looked down on, yet nurture 
forms of microresistance, exercised in mainly tacit ways that do not uproot 
the compulsory compartmentalization of private lala life in bar communi- 
ties and (sur)face-preserving, respectable everyday life. 


Consumption as Leisure 


Bar spaces for lalas are increasingly becoming loci for consumption-based 
leisure, which celebrates consumerist individualism that generates and 
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deepens distinctions. In other words, the bar-based events are not entirely 
governed by a desire for escape and to provide or participate in ‘a room of 
one’s own’; there are also the desire and the need ‘to make money’, com- 
modifying the desire for community in the process. Travis Kong notes that 
desirable queer cultural citizenship, aided by the ‘pink economy’ (con- 
sumption strategies that target people who identify as gay and lesbian) is 
increasingly articulated through territorialized commercial and conspicu- 
ous consumption spaces in urban centers. In turn, this particular citizen- 
ship ideal nurtures the queer community as a site of power and distinction 
that favors mainstreaming and assimilation along conformist class, gender, 
and ethnic lines rather than political resistance and genuine diversity (Kong 
2011: 35-36). Kong writes about male gay identity and community, where 
consumption has long been more intense and present, but the tendency 
he describes is also increasingly present in lala bar spaces in Beijing. Bar 
manager Qiaoqiao, who started the popular Pipe Bar, commented in the 
Les+ essay on the bars’ growing commercialization—alongside increased 
opportunities to make money on lala bar events—which reflects bars’ dual 
roles as social and commercial venues. As Qiaoqiao explained, 


Ever since I started [the Feng [Pipe] Bar in 2003] and until now, it was 
never about making money. Earlier, just after the bar opened, there was 
no opportunity to make money on it anyway; now there is though... 
I think I will always manage the lala bar, and I really want to as well 
because I know that it is very rare that other lesbians are leading the 
kind of zhenshi, yangguang, xingfu [authentic, bright, and happy] life 
that I now have. Eventually, I hope that all ‘les’ women will be able to 
yangguanggilai [step into the sunlight]. (Les+ 2007, 9: 19) 


As emerges from Qiaoqiao’s narrative, and which I observed throughout field- 
work, the growing emphasis on consumption-based leisure propels socioeco- 
nomic diversification: the introduction of entrance fees (cover charges) and 
the pressure to purchase beverages (especially alcohol, which is usually more 
expensive than soft drinks and bottled water), along with the mainstreaming 
of entertainment and service (music, waiters/waitresses, performances, etc.). 
Bars as spaces that provide safety, freedom, happiness, and leisure are also 
highly contested—some women consider bars and the women who frequent 
them to ‘meiyou suzhi’ (have no quality) and to be rowdy and immature, with- 
out culture (meiyou wenhua). Others, however, live for their weekend nights 
spent in a lala bar: it is the only place they can truly relax and be themselves. 


Coming Together as a Political Community 


Bars are indeed venues for fun and leisure, but also provide opportunities 
for collective resistance and organizing for equality and transformation. In 
the words of activist Xiaopei, 
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Tongzhi huodong changsuo |lit., ‘activity venues’ | are extremely impor- 
tant for organizing activities to help everyone step forward, to change 
from being “invisible” or a kind of “phenomenon”, to a status as vis- 
ible, living human beings. It is only by coming together as an organized 
zhengzhi qunti [political community] that we have been able to alter 
our sad, lonely lives and struggle together to achieve social equality. 
(Les+ 2007, 9: 19) 


Xiaopei was, as we have seen, a key participant in the founding of queer 
events in Beijing in the 1990s and is now the manager of Pinkspace, a Bei- 
jing-based sexuality research group.*® Elsewhere, Xiaopei provided a com- 
pelling narrative of the first queer meeting held in a public space: 


In 1996 there were still no homosexual bars in Beijing. An activity was 
organized by Susan Jolly and Wu Chunsheng to commemorate the anni- 
versary of the Stonewall riots.? To avoid police attention, we told all the 
people we knew to go to a very quiet bar in a small lane, for a “birthday 
party.” We even bought a birthday cake. Sixty people came, among them 
eight women. This was the first time that this many women tongzhi had 
ever turned up in a public place. Wu whispered to me that there were 
plain-clothes police in the bar. We thought of a way to get around them. 
We sang “Happy Birthday” and cut the cake. I announced: “Can you 
guess whose birthday it is today? Come and whisper it in my ear, and if 
you get it right, you get a present!” (which consisted of wrapped up con- 
doms and sweets). Everyone started to ask each other whose birthday it 
was. Those who knew about Stonewall told those who did not, who then 
came and whispered the answer to me: “Today is the commemoration 
day of the American gay movement.” A young man, having just heard the 
Stonewall story for the first time, ran over to me and whispered, “I know! 
I know! Today is the birthday of all of us!” I then whispered what he had 
said to other people: “Today is the birthday of all of us.” I thought, that is 
probably what the tongzhi movement ultimately means—we are united; 
we have a common birthday. From that day on, that bar became the first 
homosexual bar in Beijing. (He 2002) 


As Xiaopei reminds us, bar venues provide a crucial space for the develop- 
ment of organized activism, or huodong, in China due to their fluid status 
vis-a-vis the public/private binary, their commercial ‘having fun’ purpose, 
and their relative safety. In this way, bars have an important role and carry 
meanings as spaces of resistance and even politics, alongside the more obvi- 
ous ‘having fun’ and ‘escapist’ functions. 


Difference and Resistance Within 


The question of shared community and growing diversification of identi- 
ties when community participation expands is joined by the question of 
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people’s subjective experiences and what constitutes lala space. This point 
is evoked by the famously out-lala artist and filmmaker Shitou, when being 
interviewed for the Les+ issue: 


Actually, I don’t think it is very important whether you participate [in 
lala spaces] or not. If your heart is open, your mind relaxed, and you 
mix with other people, then that is “ok.” The bars are not the only 
important spaces [for us] but they are inevitably [still] needed, and their 
importance does for many surpass that of other spaces. However, your 
xinling [spirit] is also a very important space; people should consider 
how every kind of space has its own culture. (Les+ 2007, 9: 18) 


For Shitou, lala categorical identity cannot be the sole, or primary, basis for 
group membership, and she maintains the fundamental importance of indi- 
vidual positive attitudes, or self-recognition. Shitou’s words remind us, I 
think, that it is important to pay attention to and understand not just those 
who wholeheartedly welcomed bars, Salons, and community participation 
wholesale, but also the many women who were resistant, even hostile, to 
the idea of participating in lala community groups. What propels some 
women to devote their scarce free time and resources to activism, indeed 
to found salons and groups in the first place? Why are other lalas vehe- 
mently against it? Rethinking the concept of community may be a good 
place to start. In a thoughtful essay on gay men’s community organizing in 
Chengdu, the capital city of Sichuan Province, Wei Wei discusses the con- 
cept of quanzi (the circle), a commonly used Chinese term for community, 
which unpacks the homogenized meaning of the English ‘community’ (Wei 
2007). Indeed, ‘circle’ is a concept I often heard in the Beijing lala com- 
munity: womende quanzi (our circle), zai zhege quanzi li (in this circle), 
and so on. The use of ‘circle’ is situated and relative, Wei suggests, and may 
better point us toward different types of community dynamics. A circle 
could be an immediate small network of close friends, a sense of shared 
socioeconomic location or way of life for a wide demography of lalas or 
gays, including university students or older, married lalas with children, 
or a generalized ‘gay community’, used, perhaps, similarly in transnational 
circuits of interaction. 

In the Lala Salon, I spoke with Tiantian, a twenty-four-year-old T-iden- 
tified journalism student from a northern province, who has a ‘normal’ 
girlfriend (who was not present). In our conversations she alluded to the 
difference between the lala ‘circle’ and everyday life, but also ‘differences 
within’, referring to what Wei sees as an immediate small network of people 
with similar socioeconomic status and biography (age, education, T-role): 


I don’t really want to introduce my girlfriend to many of the people 
in the [lala] circle [quanzilide ren], only to a few very good friends of 
similar age and xueli [educational background] with whom I am close. 
Other [lalas] are my own friends, I don’t want to bring her into the lala 
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community, you know, maybe she would be tempted [laughing] .. . 
Well, most people are alright, but you have surely noticed that apart 
from their nicknames you don’t really know anything about them. 
Although everyone’s hen fangsong [really relaxed] in the bar, there 
remains a big difference from the friendships you have in everyday life. 
Everyone separates these two worlds rigidly. 


When I later asked Tiantian what the Jala quanzi (lala circle) meant to 
her, her answer showed the importance of this sense of an immediate 
community based on shared sociobiographical factors and, correspond- 
ingly, a disdain for those perceived to have a lower status: 


I think the women I have met so far are nice, but I don’t like those who 
are very exaggerated and strange, who look like hooligans [liumangq- 
ide]. I have learned a lot about how to handle problems by chatting 
with those who are older and more experienced than me. I would like 
to bring my girlfriend along more often, but mostly I come alone. It’s 
because I want to discuss my problems and I don’t want her to know 
too much about my inner struggles [xinli wenti]. 


The opinion that many women within the community were ‘bad’ and 
should be avoided was quite common. Perhaps the most vehemently anti- 
community lala I ‘met’ was Kuangrong, with whom I chatted online. Kuan- 
grong was twenty-nine years old, and I chatted with her on QQ after she 
added me from the lalabar blog: 


K: 


I have never been [to the Salon] . . . 1 don’t know anyone there; I heard 
everyone’s really young, and the mature ones all have a girlfriend 
already. Wo ye bu xiang rang taiduoren zhidao, zhishi xiang zhaoge 
ban [Lalso don’t want a lot of people to know [about me]. I only want 
to find a girlfriend]. Why don’t you introduce me to someone who is 
danshende chengshulala [mature and single]? 

Well, Ido know many women who attend the Salon. If you come along I 
will be happy to introduce you, but I can’t really give you their details. 
Wo bu xiang canjia nayangde huodong [I don’t want to attend that 
kind of activities]! There’s going to be lots of strangers, I’m not used to 
it. Ye bushi henpa, jiushi xinggede yuanyin [It’s not that I am afraid, 
it’s my personality] ... [But] I don’t have any lala friends, so I feel 
very lonely. 

Lately, there are many lala activities in Beijing: bars, the Salon and 
so on, why don’t you visit one of them? I’m sure you’ll make friends 
there. 

Everyone thinks differently about these things! I just think this is hen 
sirende shiging, yehen zirande shiqing |a private, natural thing], but 
this way [i.e., socializing in lala-labeled spaces] makes it seem like 
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it is bu zhengchang [abnormal]. I only want to find a girlfriend dis- 
creetly. I am not interested in other people. I don’t want to darao 
bieren [bother others]. 


Similar to what we have seen in some other narratives in previous chapters 
(such as Zhenzhen in Chapter 3), Kuangrong associates the lala community 
with ‘abnormality’ and argues that it is ‘natural’ and ‘private’ to desire 
other women. To make this desire the focal point for collective socializing 
transgresses the normalizing boundaries of what she considers a personal 
desire that only belongs to private space. 

These kinds of narratives tell us something about the rather power- 
ful experience of stigma, exclusion, and loneliness as the possibility for 
‘real’ lala community emerges. Increasingly, the post-Mao sociopolitical 
environment shapes the articulation of such ‘failures’ (to participate) in 
ways that define the appropriate management of (sexual) subjectivity and 
(same-sex) desire in terms of broader discourses of population quality and 
cultural citizenship. In this context, an individual’s success in achieving 
(surface) normativity and a balanced compartmentalization of her lala life 
is celebrated within the vocabulary of good-quality subjectivity and Chi- 
neseness. This is further framed by a normative vocabulary of being in 
‘harmony’ and ‘peaceful’. I suggest that reading diverse narratives such as 
Tiantian’s and Kuangrong’s alongside those of Huiyi, Qiaoqiao, and Shitou 
within a framework of community politics, complicates simplistic and mor- 
alizing conclusions that a reluctance to join communities, or to willingly 
identify with an established identity status, is a personal failure, a result of 
self-hate and shame specifically based on homosexuality, or indeed, that 
‘community’ is a straightforward issue of shared minority identity. The 
alternative reading, rather, opens up a crosscutting landscape of subjectivi- 
ties and competing discourses on selfhood, community, sexuality, and the 
meaning of social activism. In the following this is explored in detail from 
the perspective of the Salon and Tongyv’s first emergence and increasing 
popularity in Beijing’s lala circles. 


TWO LALA COMMUNITY NETWORKS 


The Salon and Tongyu emerged in the early period of my fieldwork: the 
Salon in October 2004 and Tongyu in January 2005. In discussing their 
early activities and the experiences of some of their central participants 
and organizers, I aim to show how a diversity of factors—spatial, dis- 
cursive, cultural, and political—helped establish lasting lala community 
networks, as well the complex ways to read ‘activism’ beyond definite 
paradigms of rights, identity, and public visibility. I am interested in con- 
veying a sense of how the Salon and Tongyu came into being at these 
times and why they were needed. I show how a feeling of community and 
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belonging has been created in these spaces, describe what appealed to the 
women who participated, and point to central challenges and tensions in 
lala community development. 


“A Place to Be’: The Lala Salon 


The Salon emerged as an alternative to the small number of lala activities 
that were held in bars, and opened up a semipublic ‘space of their own’ for 
lala to just come together, chat, and relax. The aim was to promote a dif- 
ferent kind of atmosphere: quiet and conversational, a community that was 
less fueled by alcohol and partying. Manager Anke was clear she wanted to 
offer a lala community space that ‘has culture’ (you wenhua) and appeals 
to a broader age range, with a particular focus on helping those who are 
seeking an offline lala community for the first time, without limitation on 
their age or background. 

The Salon inaugural event took place on a Saturday afternoon at the 
Pipe Bar, on November 20, 2004. The event’s theme was “Lala Artistic 
Creations” (Lala yishu chuangzuo). In my field notes from that day, I wrote 
the following: 


I arrived at Pipe at two pm, and paid the ten yuan entrance fee. Placed 
by the door there were some photocopied sheets with information 
about the salon concept, lists of books on offer (to borrow and read), 
a classified ads section (apartments to rent, the Logoclub lala-gay bad- 
minton, etc.), details on discussion topics for forthcoming Salon events, 
etc. Before three pm, when the official program was due to start, there 
were not many people there, perhaps twenty or so, but just before three 
pm, women started to pour in. Between then and six it was completely 
packed with people, I’d guess over sixty women—and a few men too 
(apart from the waiters [the regular bar staff]). It was a very pleasant 
atmosphere there, with the music on not too loud—Tracy Chapman, 
jazz music, ambient folk music. I noticed that the women there seemed 
older on average, compared with the crowd that inhabits the bar on 
Saturday nights. Many seemed to be over thirty. Most people just sat 
and chatted, some drinking beer, but most did not. They would drink 
water, soft drinks, and smoke. At around three pm Anke and Xian gave 
a welcome speech, using microphones from the music system, but most 
people seemed too happy to just chat away to really pay attention. Shi- 
tou [An artist and actress, Shitou starred in the lesbian movie Fish and 
Elephant (Jinnian Xiatian) and is a well-known ‘out’ lala. She was the 
event’s special guest.] was invited to say a few words, then a journalist 
woman from Women’s Daily, then two female Chinese opera singers 
gave performances. One of them is apparently famous for singing men’s 
roles ... Later on [after six pm] a large group of women—almost all 
the lalas present until the end—went together to a hotpot restaurant 
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nearby for a feast. I counted twenty-one people in all, sitting around 
the table, and we had four hotpots.. . After the meal, people wanted to 
go out to a bar together, but no one wanted to go back to Pipe. 


This kind of event became a familiar part of the Salon’s offerings. Almost 
every Saturday, I joined the lalas there. Mostly, it was about hanging out, 
chatting, and drinking tea. But I also took part in the discussions, joined 
their dinners in nearby restaurants, and went to bars and karaoke clubs in 
the evenings. For the anthropologist, it was an ideal venue to learn about 
collective lala life, and it proved immensely important as a space to recruit 
arich diversity of study participants, to meet the same women regularly but 
in a casual manner, and thereby gain access to a pool of personal life sto- 
ries and viewpoints in ways that scheduled one-on-one interviews or focus 
group debates could not achieve. 

By the time the Beijing Lala Salon held its one-year anniversary party 
in October 2005, many changes had taken place. Most significantly, per- 
haps, the venue had moved to Le Jazz, a Western-style diner on the fourth 
floor of a shopping mall in the same area. The switch was mainly to do 
with the financial problems of Pipe’s senior management—businessmen 
who ultimately needed to make money off the patrons, and who com- 
plained that Salon-goers did not purchase enough drinks. This was to 
be a recurrent problem in the years that followed, causing the Salon to 
change venues several times, eventually moving away from commercial 
venues and, using donations from lalas and informal support, renting a 
residential apartment."° 

This change of venue brought with it other changes. Whereas the Pipe 
Bar was in a somewhat hidden location, off a small street near the Workers’ 
Stadium in the upmarket, central Sanlitun area, the Western diner-style 
restaurant was in a modern, glass-clad, high-rise shopping mall in Cha- 
oyangmen, not far from Sanlitun. It was brightly lit, with several televi- 
sions playing Western and Chinese pop music videos, and furnished in an 
American diner style, with paintings of Western and Cantonese pop and 
movie stars covering the walls. This was substantially different from the 
understated, ground-floor, sun-deprived Pipe Bar. Many lalas welcomed 
the change. Baobei, a teacher in her late thirties, offered her thoughts: 


It’s kind of fresh [gingxin yixie]. And I think that this way people are 
more affected by the environment. The bars are always at night, in dim 
light, and you’re hiding in small corners, so you still feel like you’re a 
minority, that you’re not in the sunlight [bushi hen yangguang]. But 
when it is the afternoon and you’re sitting by a big glass window, with 
people all around you, the feeling it gives you is much better [ganjue 
hui haodeduo]. My impression is that for a lot of lalas over forty years 
of age, who have families and so on, they will feel very unsafe going to 
the clubs and bars at night-time. This kind of lala may rather want to 
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go out in the afternoon, hang out in a shopping mall, where she will not 
be afraid of being seen by others. She doesn’t have to be afraid of being 
seen by family or friends, being asked where she is, or what she is doing 
there. She won’t have that kind of pressure there. So the feeling is that 
this [Salon] environment is safer. Everyone can meet in the sunlight, 
and feel safer this way. (Luo et al., 2011: 43) 


The fundamental issue of having a safe space and what that looks like 
remains central to the Salon’s activities. At the one-year anniversary party, 
guests discussed the role of the Salon in women’s lives, and Anke offered 
her thoughts too, something she would normally not do. As usual, the first 
hour or so was devoted to informal conversations, drinking tea, and eat- 
ing a meal or snacks, exchanging news and gossip, and chatting with new 
guests to make them feel welcome. First-timers tended to arrive alone, but 
would have called Anke beforehand. I often heard the phrase “I’m look- 
ing for Elder Sister Anke” (wo zhao Anke jiejie) from a new person. Their 
identification with her probably eased the feeling of being new and alone in 
a new community. The Salon regulars were generally careful to be particu- 
larly welcoming to the new participants, and Anke would often make sure 
a new face was seated with a group of friendly regulars, to lessen their anxi- 
ety. Anke reflected on the early period of the Salon in a recently published, 
Tongyu-sponsored publication titled Oral History of Beijing Lala Com- 
munity Development (Beijing Lala Shequ Fazhan Koushushi Yi, 2011). She 
talked about the many women who came looking for community for the 
first time, and the Salon’s important role in supporting them: 


Most importantly, you have to establish communication, a dialogue. 
This part is extremely significant, because it is perhaps the first time she 
enters a venue full of strangers, and she is not really there to participate 
full-on but just take a look. So for these lalas there should be a platform 
to establish some kind of communication or dialogue, and that’s why 
somebody must be there to welcome her. This is also because many 
[at this stage] are very confused ... Many times they will not enter the 
venue but stop and linger outside the door, turn around and not dare to 
come inside. 


Interviewer: So in the Salon space do you often encounter women 
who are confused and uncertain about their identity? 


Very often. And they are very nervous. They are very nervous at first 
when they call you, and then when they arrive in the Salon, that sort 
of thing .. . Sometimes I think, well I was also at some point in that 
situation, you know, you don’t know anybody and you go to a bar, it’s 
really like, you sometimes go to a gay bar and it makes you feel like 
you’ve done a bad thing. You look around and wonder if people are 
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looking at you, that sort of thing. So you feel in turmoil, you’re full of 
fear... Some people are very fearful of this. So when you arrive ina 
new place for the first time, there must be someone to greet you, wel- 
come you, establish very good dialogue with you, to make you relax 
[rang tamen nenggou fangsong]. This, I think, in the past few years 
in the Salon there have been many people who would agree that this 
particular issue is very important. (Luo et al., 2011: 40) 


This mellow, casual kind of socializing (“to make you relax”) in lala com- 
munity spaces was what most women seemed to be searching for and be 
most comfortable with, and they would engage in it in the Salon, the bad- 
minton group, or in informal gatherings with groups of friends. Slowly, 
though, new ways to ‘have fun’ have emerged, diversifying lala commu- 
nity activities quite profoundly. As the Salon developed and became more 
widely known, many young women complained about the Salon’s lack of 
party atmosphere, saying that the Salon events were boring and too ‘seri- 
ous’, and more suited to Jaoren (old people) and zhishifenzi (intellectuals). 
Many young women preferred the ‘fun’ weekend bars, where they would 
find a noisy party crowd; entertainment, including male and female pole 
dancers and strippers; competitions and games with prizes; and alcohol. 
It was also my impression, from speaking with many women, that they 
did not really enjoy sitting around and talking about their lives, sharing 
experiences that were often painful and difficult, such as being outed, the 
pressure to marry, or losing a girlfriend to heteromarriage. In contrast, the 
weekend bars provided an escape and a source for wan’er (having fun) that 
took them away from the problems of their everyday lives. 

During the scheduled discussion at the anniversary party, which 
attracted more than twenty women, Anke shared her impressions of the 
preceding year. She began by saying that the Salon had a transforma- 
tive effect, as it helped women to rentong zijide kaishi (start accepting 
themselves). She told the story of a woman in her late thirties from a 
northern city, whose narrative of recurrent suicide attempts, depression, 
and discrimination was well known through her blog posts. Anke said 
that her ambition was for the Salon to provide a positive introduction to 
lala life and to ensure that women did not have to endure such misery. 
She then told the more positive story of Cici, a young university student 
who had wept from fear the first time she attended the Salon. Cici worried 
about her lesbianism and was afraid to enter the lala community, believ- 
ing that homosexuality was ‘bad’ and ‘abnormal’. But then, a month later, 
she brought a straight female friend along after coming out to her. As 
Cici started familiarizing herself with an affirmative lala discourse, and 
became friends with other lalas at the Salon, her mood and self-confidence 
markedly improved. 

Anke told the gathered lalas, “The main purpose of the Salon is really 
to bang tamen jiao pengyou [help lalas to make friends], talk about their 
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state of mind, watch movies ... and then [help them] focus on the next 
steps, such as romantic relationships, deal with parents, marriage, and so 
on, [in short] to have a fangsongde difang [place to relax].” Anke gave more 
examples of how salon-goers gradually changed from being ting jinzhangde 
(rather nervous), to ziyoude (relaxed). At her words, several women sitting 
around the table, no doubt remembering their first, tentative steps into lala 
life, nodded and smiled. 

Dandan, a young bufen media student, talked about how her Salon 
experience had changed her life: 


Before I first came to the Salon last year, I had been thinking a lot about 
what kinds of women I was attracted to and wanted to have a relation- 
ship with. I thought, for example, that I preferred older, more mature 
women. But after I started coming to the Salon I have become more 
openminded about my preferences, and I have realized that different 
kinds of women have different attractive qualities, you just have to try. 


Renxiang, a T in her fifties, had her first social experience with other lalas 
in the Salon some months earlier (see Chapter 2). Somewhat nervously, she 
stood up to speak: 


I have always had many intimate female friends. We would even share 
beds at night and embrace, but I never experienced anything more inti- 
mate than that. I never dared to approach them because I thought that 
[being lala] was bu hao [bad]. Now [after joining the Salon] I have 
started to think more positively about it. 


Both these narratives, which are typical of the conversations I had with 
women in the Salon, underline why the Salon is so important, unique even, 
as a specific community space: it plays a crucial role in raising conscious- 
ness and broadening minds; it reaches beyond media stereotypes and online 
representation, which for many—despite the Internet’s convenience and 
privacy—feels alienating, unreliable (“you can’t trust people”), and ‘not 
fun’. The Salon, in contrast, is a place to unwind, meet ‘real’ people, and 
to just ‘be’. 

In talking about patterns of Salon participation, Anke emphasized two 
important factors. The first was you shijian (having time) and freedom to 
attend. However, this did not translate into a straightforward middle-class 
or ‘elite’ status. ‘Having time’ meant that women could regularly partici- 
pate, especially students and those in general office clerical jobs, for exam- 
ple. In contrast, women working for the government rarely participated 
because they experienced less personal freedom. The second main factor 
was sixiang fangmian (attitude). Age and generation were an element here, 
and Anke discussed how the age span was widening, with the youngest visi- 
tor at sixteen and the oldest at fifty-four. A new trend was that women over 
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the age of forty had started coming to the Salon, with over forty women in 
this age group attending the Salon over the past year, according to Anke. 
Anke was pleased with the chengshude (mature) atmosphere this created, 
and she speculated that the number of older women participants would 
increase as recent official statistics indicated an increase in divorce or mar- 
riage resistance into middle age. She also commented, in response to a ques- 
tion, that xueli (educational level or background) seemed to be irrelevant 
in regards to whether one had conservative views about homosexuality. 
Someone asked whether Confucian morals caused conservative attitudes, 
to which Anke responded that she did not think so; the biggest problem 
by far is the fear that others will find out and the huanyingde yingxiang 
(social pressure). 

The Lala Salon provides a crucial community space in ways that blur 
strict private/public, personal/political, and leisure/activist divides. Most 
fundamentally, its spatial and social organization gives women with same- 
sex desires a place to be, a starting point for breaking out of isolation and 
fear, and offers tools to deal constructively with the stigma that continues to 
define homosexuality and gender-nonconformity in their everyday lives. As 
feminist philosopher Seyla Benhabib has argued in the context of women- 
led German salons in the post-W WI period, salons can be “occasions for 
experimentations with self-fashioning and with less hierarchical, more fluid 
modes of interaction . . . [they are] an alternative form of public sphere, one 
that is more egalitarian, fluid, experimental, and in which lines between 
intimacy and sociability, the public and the private are renegotiated and 
resignified” (Benhabib 2003: xi-xii). This multipurpose, category-blurring 
practice is also evident in published accounts of earlier salons in gay and 
lesbian Beijing, most notably in Lisa Rofel’s discussions of (mainly male) 
gay salons in the 1990s, and the intense and competing views among its 
participants on appropriate ways to ‘be gay’ amid changing ideals of good- 
quality (gao suzhi) Chinese citizenship (Rofel 1999b).!! Whereas the Salon 
focused on social gatherings as a strategy for liberation and resistance, but 
in ways that did not utilize a vocabulary of rights rhetoric and activist poli- 
tics, the Tongyu network was more explicit about its activist agenda. 


A Common Language: The Tongyu Network 


Founded in January 2005, Common Language (Tongyu) is a grass- 
root, community-based group providing health service, support and 
education for lesbian and bisexual women in China. By public edu- 
cation and social advocacy, we aim to empower LGBT community 
(niitongxinglianzhe, shuangxinglianzhe he kuaxingbie renqun), pro- 
mote understanding among different groups of people, eliminate the 
discrimination based on gender and sexuality, and strive for the equal 
rights for LGBT and all women in China. 


—Tongyv’s first leaflet, Spring 2005 
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Our Work 


Beijing Lala Salon (lala means lesbian and bisexual women) 
Lesbian Hotline 8610-86181549, 86410745 

Magazine LES+ 

Website www.lalabar.com 

Lesbian ‘Study 


Social Education and Advocacy 


Media Watch 

College Advocacy Campaign 

Workshops on LGBT Issues 

Development of Educational Materials 

LGBT Cultural Festivals and Pride Celebration 
National and International Conferences 


Support Group for Women Who Love Women 


Workshops and Conferences 
National Lesbian Community Groups Network 


Strive for Equality 
Support Other Lesbian Groups 


Embrace Diversity 
Love in Harmony 


Figure 6.1 An early Tongyu leaflet, 2005. 


The Salon and Tongyu shared many things in common, in part because of 
the close collaboration between Salon Manager Anke and Tongyu Coor- 
dinator Xian. The Salon often hosted Tongyu-related events. But Tongyu 
was also quite different from the Lala Salon in being an organized (zuzhide) 
network with activist objectives, as shown by the language used in its leaf- 
let (see Figure 6.1.). 

As earlier noted, the early part of the new millennium saw a dynamic 
upsurge in lala and gay community building. But when Xian returned to 
Beijing from studies and work abroad in 2004 there was only one bar for 
lalas (the Pipe Bar), and even that was open only once a week, but the gay 
(male) scene was well established. Said Xian, “When I returned to China 
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in 2004, I suddenly realized that there were already over twenty active gay 
men’s groups in China. The Chinese situation is very particular because 
of the rapid economic development.”!* However, as I have mentioned, a 
common problem in lala and gay organizing has been and continues to be 
a widespread reluctance to be part of and commit to a defined and visible 
community. ‘Having fun’ remains the dominant focus, and ‘organizing’ is 
often perceived as negative and dangerous, as being too risky. As with the 
Salon in the previous section, the work of organizing is often characterized 
as ‘boring’ and involving too many ‘old people’: there is also criticism of 
the activities—‘nothing happens’—and disdain for those taking part, with 
individuals saying there is ‘no culture’ or ‘no quality’. There was also a neg- 
ative attitude toward ‘community’ wholesale. Xian reflects on her struggles 
to find others willing to engage in activist organizing: 


There was only one “ladies’ night” [the Saturday Bar], with lots of teen- 
agers who didn’t care at all [about community]. I got to know women in 
their thirties; they also did not care about community, they only cared 
about making money. Women over thirty were past the worst [mar- 
riage] pressure, they knew how to deal with it, and they didn’t have 
problems with their lesbian identity anymore. What’s left was making 
money. So when I started, I was not very optimistic. 


The reason for the widespread anti-organizing attitude is complex. In part 
it is to do with the circumstances of women’s overall lives, which require a 
strict divide between personal/private and social/public; in part it has to do 
with past failed attempts to organize lala events in a city where the popula- 
tion’s activities are tightly controlled. Xian points to both issues here: 


Many people’s belief is that one should not participate in just any kind 
of social activism, with regards to ‘rights’. It’s [regarded as] your own 
personal stuff, you know. The best thing is to be a good citizen, and 
[then] a lesbian at the same time. So you can be a good example to 
others, especially the public: You’re a good citizen, so lesbians are not 
that horrible, or whatever. At the same time, actually, I think many 
want to hide, not necessarily deliberately so, but they want to pass as 
heterosexuals. In my own view, I think there still exists a kind of being 
‘in the fear’, you know. However, I can understand this fear very well. 
Yet another reason why many oppose activism is, I think, to do with 
not wanting to stand out and say things like “We’re lesbians, we’re 
here” etc. because you can really end up ‘outing’ the whole community. 
They worry that this will generate a negative response, and then [we all 
will suffer] attack! Originally, lesbians were just invisible, ignored. But 
now you [by your actions] could cause attack on other people. Many 
women therefore worry that engaging in activism could be negative for 
the whole community. And this is why they oppose it. 
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Xian here reiterates the central paradox of contemporary lala life: many 
lalas believe that lesbianism is a private matter and just want to get on with 
their everyday lives, to be normal, make money, and be good citizens who 
also just happen to be lala. At the same time, as the Salon and Tongyu 
show, this normalization process and isolation can cause significant harm, 
and lead to women living ‘in the fear’. Therefore, to ‘fight for your rights’ 
and to become visible risk destroying the carefully balanced normal and 
everyday life. There is a deep anxiety about traversing the rigid private/pub- 
lic divide of lala life, destabilizing the carefully balanced equilibrium that 
women so meticulously try to create. Yet, as the earlier statements about the 
importance of ‘lala space’ and lala subjectivity and intimate relationships 
demonstrate, community and togetherness are crucial to breaking down lala 
isolation and generating positive experiences of community and similitude. 

Part of the source for the anxiety about risk and danger has to do with 
the collective memory of failed lala activities in the past. As Xian said, 
“In many ways, the situation was not very positive [when I returned], 
[although] between 1998 and 2000 the Beijing Sisters network had been 
quite active [bijiao huoyue]. It’s very regrettable that this period didn’t last, 
but I heard many things about those times that provided lessons for the 
current organizing.” 

At several points during my fieldwork, a concern over representation 
and the collective consequence of women speaking out in public as lalas 
surfaced. In the spring of 2006, a popular national television talk show, 
Luyu You Yue (A date with Lu Yu), interviewed five open lalas about their 
lives. I was in the audience for the filming, with a group of lalas. Both 
during the event and after, several women vigorously questioned the suit- 
ability of some of the interviewees. As one said, “She doesn’t even have a 
proper job!” Others were critical of the interviewee who repeatedly talked 
about getting drunk when she was experiencing relationship problems." 
This was showing lalas in a bad light and confirming negative stereotypes, 
they argued. In a similar way, when the police brutally shut down the first 
Gay and Lesbian Culture Festival in the Beijing gay bar Shang Xia (On-off 
bar) in December 2005, some commented in online posts as well as offline 
conversations that the organizers’ “selfish actions” had caused problems 
for the entire lala and gay community." 

One lala acquaintance, for example, complained that the organizers were 
alternative ‘artists’ and ‘avant-gardes’ who were not interested in benefiting 
the wider community. My impression, both then and now, is that lala and 
most gay community organizers are not in it for the money and fame. True, 
in the large urban centers community organizers can benefit from govern- 
ment support and the relatively generous funding and international con- 
nections. However, lala activism and other queer activist work that lacks 
explicit strategies to connect with state-sponsored public health and HIV/ 
AIDS programs suffer from chronic underfunding and scarce resources. 
A central issue here is that lala activists tend to have a strong belief that 
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community work needs to have a social and political focus on homosexual- 
ity and gender inequality, whereas in HIV/AIDS work the medical and sex- 
ual practice model of homosexuality remains foundational. This configures 
current agendas in lala, gay, and trans networks in different ways, and both 
energizes and prevents collaboration between the groups (see Chapter 7). 

In defining ‘proper’ community activities the tension between commer- 
cial considerations and the running of social venues continues. It was com- 
mon for people to question organizers’ motives when money was involved: 
when the Salon cover charge was increased from ten yuan to fifteen yuan, 
or when the West Wing Bar set a cover charge to attend parties marking a 
Moon Festival or Christmas. Many of my friends, who were not that well 
off and had to watch their spending, were critical of the increasing focus on 
business in the lala community. As attendance at lala events became more 
expensive, they felt excluded and hurt by the changed priorities of ‘friends’ 
in the lala circle. For many women, these bars and community events take 
on a familial significance: the bars are like homes (jia), and the community 
is family. Lalas often greet one another using brother/sister and auntie ref- 
erences, showing both affection and respect. Therefore, the introduction of 
commercial imperatives that override these bonds is considered inappro- 
priate and contrary to the lala community spirit. This includes the setting 
of cover charges, the promotion of foreign brands of beer rather than the 
cheaper local ones, putting pressure on customers to buy beverages if they 
intend to stay long, and the opening up of lala spaces to anyone who can 
pay, regardless of their lala affiliation. This too, became associated with 
meiyou wenhua (having no culture) and anticommunity, for many. 

In turn, some women debated whether managing a lala bar or a commu- 
nity network was really about making money, doing business, and trying 
to get rich, or about doing ‘good’ for the lala community. The moral sub- 
text was not always only about respecting appropriate boundaries between 
business and lala family, but also about respectability, representation, 
about being ‘good lalas’, and, by extension, ‘good citizens’. But the emerg- 
ing discourse of urban modernity and transitioning social norms, includ- 
ing women’s increasing financial and personal independence, meant that 
‘making money’ and exhibiting signs of material wealth became a defining 
quality of cosmopolitan identity, which many lalas with surplus income 
bought into. Lala activists also said that it was hard to recruit women in 
their thirties, who were more likely to be in permanent jobs, to groups such 
as Tongyu. As the activists said, these women could quite literally afford to 
not care about activist concerns anymore and made a strict divide between, 
in feminist terms, the personal and the political. 


Becoming an Activist 


What draws some lalas to organized community and activist practices, 
beyond ‘just having fun’? One Tongyu volunteer’s narrative illustrates a 
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common journey toward activist consciousness and the realization that, 
after all, the personal is political. In the case of Xiemeng, her journey began 
with a painful relationship experience and her search for a way to remedy 
it. As she said, 


At that time I really did not think I wanted to be part of that sort of 
large-scale things [zazhong hongguan de shi’er|, I just wasn’t that 
kind of person. So, therefore, in October 2004 I refused an invita- 
tion to be introduced to Xian and her plans [starting the Tongyu 
network]. But then, one month later my ex-girlfriend from university 
returned to look for me, and said she wanted us to live together. But 
when I asked her if she meant that she wanted us to be together again 
[as a couple], she said she didn’t want that: she just wanted to share 
an apartment [tongzhu]. Because her boyfriend had just broken up 
with her, she was feeling low and wanted me to keep her company. I 
got so angry. I asked her why the two of us couldn’t be together. She 
replied that she couldn’t stand the sneaky kind of life [toutoumomode 
shenghuo| it brought. This gave me a big boost. I started to think that 
this kind of situation called for a change of society, rather than like 
before, when I thought that if two people were together that was 
somehow good enough [liaren hao jiu chengle]: If work was good, 
life in general was okay, and all sorts of things were okay, then there 
was no need to look beyond that. This was similar to many lalas’ 
thinking, and I used to be just like that. But now, this event with my 
ex made me realize it is not a simple situation after all. It’s not like 
if work is good, everything is good and therefore you’re okay. Now 
I really believe that things have to change. But these kinds of furtive 
practices are not something one person has the skills to change. One 
person cannot change anything, right? So she [Xian] was starting this 
network, right, and I thought that this was an opportunity [to change 
things]. (Luo et al., 2011: 44) 


Xian’s experience was less linked to a specific personal incident than was 
Xiemeng’s; when she joined a network for Chinese lesbians while living in 
the US, she soon felt that ‘just social gathering’ was not enough: 


Personally, I became very interested in political rights and networking, 
and not so much in just ‘social gathering’. But of course social gather- 
ings are important as a start to break down the isolation. So when 
we started out in the US, we organized a couple of social events. In 
the end these gatherings were more like discussion groups, a bit like 
with the Salon now, in fact. But after a little while, having organized 
these social events and set up Internet spaces too, which helped a lot in 
breaking down isolation, I felt that the problem was not about isolation 
anymore, but about rights. 
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The problem with ‘rights’ is that in the US, for example, there is this 
typical term ‘fight for your rights’ and according to the American law. 
I thought that as a Chinese who was concerned with the situation in 
China, then if I wanted to do the right thing, I would have to go back 
to China to fight for the rights of Chinese lesbians in China. I was 
very inspired by meeting a Taiwanese lesbian in the US through the 
ITS [Institute for Tongzhi Studies]'> who had over ten years of activist 
experience. She had a big influence on me because she was so dedicated 
to this kind of work. Previously I had never thought I would be an 
activist. And I used to absolutely hate politics and even the word ‘activ- 
ism’. You know, when you learn about and experience politics in a Chi- 
nese environment, well, of course you’re going to hate it! [laughing] 

[When I came back to Beijing] I hardly knew anyone. I had a few 
very, very old friends, you know, the very first Chinese lesbians in 
China [those who participated in a letter-writing network in the early 
to mid-1990s], but other than that I didn’t know anything about the 
current lesbian community. But I [had a few contacts]. So I contacted 
these people and they updated me on the situation. They were very 
supportive of what I wanted to do, but they all said it would be dif- 
ficult and were not sure how best to go forward. [Still] I personally did 
not think that it would be a problem to start lesbian work again. I just 
thought: “I am ready to do the work.” 


In their personal narratives of becoming activists, both Xiemeng and Xian 
express a grounded distinction between personal life and having fun, and 
organized lala activities with an agenda to improve the quality of life for a 
larger collective of lalas. More often than not, however, ‘having fun’ and 
‘organized community’ would coexist, such as in the Lala Salon, where 
hanging out and chatting took place alongside more serious and organized 
debates, education, and support activities. When the Salon began it was 
mainly an informal and nonactivist social space. But the initiative was 
critical for the instigation of a wider array of lala activities, including the 
Tongyu network. As Xian explained, 


Talready knew Anke. And Zhang Beichuan introduced me to a number 
of women who had expressed interest in doing such work, but I soon 
realized that they actually did not know at all what this would entail. 
They had no experience or ideas about how to do this sort of thing. 
Maybe that’s why it never got off the ground earlier. But Anke was 
very active. She really wanted to start the Salon, which I initially also 
wanted to but I felt I was not prepared. Anke, however, was unfazed 
[ta henyou xindongli|, she just started the Salon anyway. Anke then 
got Lingshen!® onboard, and then some others. The Salon really was a 
very important starting point in that it was a safe and friendly space 
where everyone could come and talk about issues. The Salon was also 
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extremely important for Tongyu. As you know, many times the Salon 
discussions get very serious. If you go there to find a girlfriend, for 
example, those discussions are probably not for you. So the discussions 
were a way for me to find people who might be interested in participat- 
ing in organizing and determine what activist work they could do. 

A different approach was going online to the lesbian community 
on websites such as Tianya. You could get an overall picture of the 
lesbian situation from looking at these sites, posts, and those things. 
My first post was titled “What kind of community activity [buodong] 
do we want?” I asked what kinds of spaces are appropriate [beshi] for 
lesbians to get together. What do we want? Many replies concerned 
bars, but I was thinking more in terms of lesbian public space, not 
just a regular bar, just for drinking. I also started submitting post- 
ings on the Salon website about this. It took some time for this to gain 
momentum, though, because when people don’t know you there is little 
trust and a lot of suspicion. People wonder what you’re on about. But 
eventually we started gaining support. Another problem was that many 
postings were censored [bu rang fade] [by web administrators]. But 
as our activities gained understanding and recognition this problem 
decreased. Now the situation is okay. 


Tongyu’s slogans—“Strive for equality, embrace diversity, love in har- 
mony” (pingdeng, duoyuan, hexie)—dominated the cover of the first 
Tongyu leaflet, published in the spring of 2005 (see Figure 6.1.). The 
leaflet was written in Chinese and English and printed on glossy, mul- 
ticolor paper. Tongyu’s priority agenda involved three areas: commu- 
nity empowerment by supporting the Salon and its website, the Les+ 
zine, and the ‘lala telephone hotline’; social education and advocacy 
through monitoring of the media, university advocacy, LGBT cultural 
festivals and jiao’ao yue (Pride month), and national and international 
conferences; and capacity building and regional networking through 
workshops and conferences, national lesbian community groups and net- 
works, and support for other lala groups. Future plans were also listed, 
including production of a safer-sex handbook for women, creation of a 
Chinese lala archive (in cooperation with Aibai), the holding of a lala 
summer camp and a film festival, and a national lala survey. In the years 
since, all these plans have slowly but surely been realized in ways that 
I would argue define a politics of community in a broad sense. Tongyu 
has worked collaboratively with regional lala and gay networks, health 
authorities and state-sponsored women’s groups, and the mainstream 
media to advance knowledge and promote the visibility of lalas and lala 
needs in China and beyond. Tongyu representatives have attended inter- 
national meetings and conferences to introduce their work and learn 
from experiences elsewhere, and instigated small-scale research projects 
to advance accurate knowledge, in order to promote change and equality 
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not just in Beijing but also across China, in the process collaborating 
with small lala and queer grassroots groups. 


THE POLITICS OF LALA COMMUNITY 
IN POSTMILLENNIAL BEIJING 


The Salon and Tongyu examples point to a range of factors that struc- 
ture lala space, visibility, and community building in Beijing. Keeping 
lala life separate from the everyday domain of normal, conventional life 
has been a major reason why women are opposed to the kind of sociality 
that makes obvious statements about one’s sexual subjectivity outside 
the private lala sphere. In the instances where these public and private 
boundaries have been traversed, such as affiliating with an organized 
network (Tongyu) or being at a particular place at the wrong time (past 
festivals), experienced or imagined negative effects discourage partici- 
pation and the creation of new activities. Indeed, the experience and 
memory of the police crackdown on the 2001 Lesbian Culture Festival, 
and a similar incident at the 2005 festival, alongside the continued social 
stigma that people encounter in their everyday lives, have assured the 
continued existence of what Xian termed a ‘fear factor’ when organizing 
community activities and recruiting participants and volunteers. Operat- 
ing with a broad definition of community and basic support for everyday 
survival alongside more specialized activities that engage global circuits 
of queer activism, the Salon and Tongyu have emerged as critical ‘spaces 
of their own’ that provide highly diverse forms of support, inspiration 
and community. 

Indeed, the overall relaxation in direct state governing and relative 
expansion in social freedoms have created new possibilities for the pro- 
liferation of queer spaces. However, as women are disproportionally tied 
up with heteronormative familial responsibilities, and tend to spend less 
time and money on leisure, the survival of lala spaces remains more pre- 
carious. As an example, Xian noted that in 2004, when she returned to 
Beijing, there was only the one Saturday Bar (Pipe). By May 2006, when 
I was about to return to London to write my dissertation, there were 
many events and activities organized by Tongyu, alongside the Saturday 
Salon, three different bar spaces," sports initiatives, a lala-gay badmin- 
ton group on Sunday afternoons, one-off parties, organized trips, and 
more. There was definitely a feeling of optimism at this time. 

My discussion of the emergence and establishment of organized social- 
izing and networking, with the Salon and Tongyu as cases in point, 
demonstrate that the otherwise reticent face-preserving dynamics of lala 
subjectivity and spatiality are subtly and persistently being challenged. 
An alternative lala discourse that supports organized community and col- 
lective identity politics complements the still-dominant focus on ‘being 
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normal’ and compartmentalizing between private life where same-sex 
relationships and sociality are central, and close-to-normal respectable 
heteronormative life. In the final chapter I offer some considerations on 
how these balancing acts and emerging alternative discourses have pro- 
ceeded in the years since my initial fieldwork, in the context of the rapid 
changes in Chinese society more broadly. 
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‘Queers, Keep up the Good Work!’ 


Our biggest enemy consists of a small number of authoritarian orga- 
nizations that are using the powerful national propaganda machine 
to subtly construct mainstream ideology. And our biggest worth, 
our ultimate goal as a queer film festival is to challenge and oppose 
this mainstream ideology ... The revolution hasn’t succeeded yet. 
Queers, keep up the good work! 
—Yang Yang, 2011 Beijing Queer Film Festival Chairwoman, 
Press Release, June 19, 2011! 


Fast forward to a hot Saturday evening, June 14, 2012. 1 am sitting in 
an apartment in Sihuiqiao, east-central Beijing, surrounded by more than 
forty Chinese and foreign lesbians. The occasion is the International Lala 
Meeting, its purpose defined in the English-language e-flier I received ear- 
lier that week as “Local and foreign lalas meet to exchange culture, share 
news & views.” The event is co-organized by the Lala Salon, the Les+ 
zine, Tongyu, and BGLAD (Beijing Gay, Lesbian, and Allies Discussion), 
a social group run by mainly American and European queers resident in 
Beijing. The room is becoming hot, despite the admirable efforts of an air 
conditioner, and some of the women are struggling to set up a PowerPoint 
projector as their presentations are due to begin. But most of the women 
are happily chatting away among themselves and do not seem bothered by 
the wait. Few of the faces are familiar to me, and I spend the time looking 
around the venue, taking in the new space. The two-bedroom apartment 
on the twenty-eighth floor is home to the newly established Beijing Lesbian 
Center (Beijing Niitongzhi Zhongxin). The Center hosts the weekly Salons, 
alongside other activities for lalas held on weekdays and evenings. It also 
functions as a safe space and resource center. Anke is still the manager, but 
has a lower profile now. An energetic group of younger volunteers, most 
of whom are university students, do most of the day-to-day management. 
Their enthusiasm and confidence are striking, in marked contrast to the 
atmosphere eight years ago, when the Salon started. For example, Maizi, 
one of the central volunteers at the Center at this time, proclaimed in a 
recent Les+ article, “I want to change the world!”? The times are indeed 
changing, and fast. 

The meeting finally starts, and a young foreign activist and Center vol- 
unteer speaks about the history of the Lala Center. A Chinese lala translates 
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into Chinese for the benefit of the local attendees. The dates she mentions, 
the achievements and events, the inaugural Salon almost eight years ago, 
and many other small and large milestones seem somehow flattened when 
presented in the neat, lineal, and progressive order of a PowerPoint pre- 
sentation. As one of the earliest and most regular Salon participants, I am 
left feeling somewhat nostalgic, and my head is filled with memories and 
questions: Was this really how it was? Is there only one story to tell here? 
I recall the stories women told me in the Salon over the years, all so very 
different from each other but still somehow similar and part of a larger 
whole. I suddenly feel old, and am filled with a sense of melancholy. Almost 
a decade has passed and here we are: the Salon space has moved several 
times, from a popular downtown bar to a nearby shopping mall, then to 
a small upstairs bar inside a residential compound downtown, and now 
here, to a residential apartment in a large gated compound next to one of 
the city’s major subway hubs by the Fourth Ring Road. In this process, the 
Salon has become the Beijing Lesbian Center. What happened? 

In one of my conversations with Anke in the summer of 2012, I asked 
her about her thoughts on the Salon’s various roles over the eight years of 
its existence, and her vision for the future of the Beijing Lesbian Center. 
Anke asked for some time to think about her answer before replying. A few 
weeks later, after I had returned home, I received her response in a lengthy 
e-mail titled “Guanyu Beijing Niitongzhi Zhongxin de Guoqu yu Xian- 
zai” (Regarding the Beijing Lesbian Center’s past and present): 


When the Lala Salon started up in late 2004, its function was mainly to 
serve as an exchange platform for women to receive emotional support 
in order to improve ziwo jiena [self-acceptance]. With the further devel- 
opments of the organization’s activities and the increase in participants, 
alongside the continuous development of China’s queer [tongzhi] move- 
ment, we as activists feel that there are several aspects that need improve- 
ment in order to create a wider range and depth of our community: 


1. Professional Psychological Support 


Because of the prejudice and discrimination of queers in Chinese social 
traditions, and the lack of professional knowledge on gender issues 
and psychological counseling, many lalas suffer suppression long-term 
without any release, and many suffer from self-hate and psychological 
problems to various degrees. On the other hand, many Chinese psy- 
chologists and counselors are mindful that they need to change their 
awareness and understanding of the queer community and that they 
need training and popular dissemination of more professional knowl- 
edge and gender ideas. 


2. Professional Legal Support 


As more and more lalas are coming out (or are being found out), they 
experience violence from parents, husbands, partners, or workplace 
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colleagues. We therefore need a professional team of legal support to 
deal with this. 


3. Reproductive Health Support 


In Mainland China, unmarried and single women’s reproductive issues 
have long been ignored. Many lalas have never undergone a gyneco- 
logical examination, are often considered virgins (even by themselves), 
and they lack basic reproductive and sexual health knowledge. 


4. Crossregional Community Cooperation 


As the socioeconomic and cultural development across China is uneven, 
many regions beyond Beijing, Shanghai, and Guangzhou lack resources for 
queer communities. Many lalas? in the provinces wish that they too could 
have a community group like the Beijing Lala Salon... For this reason, 
it is important to mutually support the different regions in order to build 
more organizations to further develop the country’s lala community. 


5. Gender/Sexuality Rights Advocacy and Education 


As Chinese lesbians experience more and more that we need to change 
our situation, we realize that it is more important to change the social 
system and people’s mindset than to only change yourself. As a sexual 
minorities and human rights issue, it is only by advocating and demand- 
ing education that we can change traditional norms and the system so 
that queers can enjoy genuine equal rights and dignity of life. 

Seen from the perspective of China’s social environment and queer 
community needs, our movement is showing clear professionalization 
and coordination of queer advocacy and educational services in terms 
of project design and practical implementation. 


In August 2011, the Lala Salon ended almost seven years of no fixed 
abode, in a vagrant [wuding, also meaning ‘unstable’] state and frequently 
changing venues. With the support from various lala groups, we arranged 
start-up capital and rented a permanent office space and community 
venue. From that time onward, this mainland Chinese lesbian grass-roots 
organization (Ngo) has had its own independent space. The Beijing Lala 
Salon was renamed as Beijing Lesbian Center in order to reflect our wish 
to improve our functional possibilities as a lesbian NGO, to organize not 
just activities such as the Salon but also many different lesbian profes- 
sional projects and pluralization of the organization’s agenda. 


—August 24, 2012 


In arguing that renting a residential apartment, rather than operating in (semi) 
public commercial entertainment venues, has allowed the Lala Salon/Lesbian 
Center the independent space of their own they have craved all these years, 
Anke invokes one of the central arguments of this book. At the outset, it may 
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seem like a paradox, perhaps even a failure, that a retreat to private space rep- 
resents meaningful independence for one of Beijing’s most prominent and long 
lasting lala networks. However, in the preceding chapters I have advocated for 
a perspective on the variegated process of becoming differently modern that 
articulates what Bruce Knauft aptly terms “the social and discursive space in 
which the relationship between modernity and tradition is configured. This 
configuration is forged in a crucible of cultural beliefs and orientations on 
one hand, and politicoeconomic constraints and opportunities on the other” 
(Knauft 2002: 25-26). It is in this sense that I have appropriated the social 
category of lala not primarily as identity but as a contested site where women 
are working out new meanings of selfhood, sexuality, and gender “through 
selective appropriation, opposition, and redefinition of authenticity” (Knauft 
2002: 25). In other words, making meaning of same-sex desire brings out 
diverse sets of beliefs, choices, and priorities for women of different back- 
grounds and status. 

Queer Women in Urban China has addressed these perspectives by offer- 
ing a nuanced ethnographic analysis of how a diverse population of women 
in Beijing negotiate emergent alternative understandings of what it means to 
be modern, woman, Chinese, and desire same-sex intimacy, in the context 
of dominant knowledge systems and conformist norms that often conflict 
with new alternate imaginaries and opportunities. The fact that community 
groups find solace in private apartments, that lalas aspire to normativity, 
and that public and visible activism is scoffed at by so many lalas (and gays) 
is not to be taken as straightforward signs of traditional or political repres- 
sion and lack of subjective agency. Throughout this book I have attempted 
to tease apart the complex issues at play in in lala lives, without devolving 
back into stable binary models (local/global, tradition/modernity, coming 
out/closeted, and so forth). Indeed, a characteristic sign of modern life is, if 
anything, the unrelenting search for different meanings and new ways to live 
well. My primary concern therefore has been to explore a range of subjective 
and collective lala lives, and show the broad range of crosscutting factors 
that come together to produce certain representations of self, family, and 
community as desirable, and others as less so. 

Telling stories about ourselves—who we were, who we are now, and 
who we want to be in the future—is a crucial practice that attempts to 
make sense of living in the midst of contrasting pressures and desires, and 
in a rapidly changing society. In Beijing, lala women’s storytelling in safe(r) 
spaces such as the Salon has been enormously important in helping to forge 
a consciousness of the self, break out of isolation, and generate positive self- 
acceptance. This has helped consolidate an alternative and affirmative dis- 
course on lesbianism organized around the emergent lala vocabulary, and 
in turn challenges the official and homophobic tongxinglian paradigm. 

There is no denial that the improvements to queer life in China since 
the early 1990s have been extraordinary and allowed for a relatively sta- 
ble foundation for lala and gay community to develop, although the post- 
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2008 situation has deteriorated again, after a moderately permissive period 
in the early years of the new millennium. And yet organized lala com- 
munity in Beijing emerged during a period of unprecedented sociospatial 
transformation. Comparing the early initiatives in the 1990s with the cur- 
rent lala networking is important because it contextualizes the changing 
socioeconomic and political situation that structured their emergence and 
continuation—or discontinuation. In both periods, access to outside influ- 
ences and resources was of fundamental importance, but in quite different 
ways. As we saw in Chapter 6, there is also a profound sense of what we 
might call cultural memory among many lala community activists regard- 
ing previous initiatives, especially in the difficult 1990s and the handling of 
official censorship and social taboos then. These memories—existing in the 
circuits of informal gossip, found in online commentaries and printed pub- 
lications, including emerging archives of oral and digital histories—serve 
to both inspire and to some extent curtail current activities, participation, 
and ambitions. 

A short comparative discussion to recap these changes is useful here. 
In the early 1990s, academics began publishing firsthand social research 
on homosexuality, framing same-sex practice and desire as a social phe- 
nomenon rather than a medicoscientific problem, or indeed a moral one. 
At that time, women wrote to some of these experts and authors, such as 
Zhang Beichuan and Li Yinhe, who then introduced them to each other, 
and in this way helped start a national letter-writing network (see He 2001: 
50-51). Women also used the gay pager and telephone hotlines when seek- 
ing information and community at this time. As noted, the first semipublic 
queer event where several lalas were present was in June 1996 when they 
celebrated the US Stonewall uprising as “the birthday for all of us” in the 
small Half Half Bar (He 2001; Luo et al. 2011). The global event of the UN 
Women’s Meeting in 1995 established further transnational connections 
that inspired and strengthened local groups (Rofel 2007: 87). And further, 
Taiwanese and Hong Kong connections with queer organizations and con- 
ference meetings (the first took place in 1997) were enormously important 
in this endeavor (Luo et al. 2011). These local, regional, and global cir- 
cuits of exchange and communication all helped establish and inspire gays 
and lalas in Beijing in ways that have had an important impact on current 
activities and discourses. 

The authorities’ closure of the Lesbian Culture Festival in May 2001, 
and subsequent dissolution of the Beijing Sisters the same year, marked 
the start of a dormant period for organized and offline community activ- 
ism. Still, the lesbian-themed low-budget movie Fish and Elephant [Jinnian 
Xiatian]| (2000), directed by Li Yu, with Shitou in a leading role, gained 
popularity in Chinese lala circles, and also received recognition abroad. At 
the same time, the Internet spread in China, and cell phones became com- 
mon accessories. These communication tools and growing media exposure 
provided new platforms for communication, facilitated the emergence of 
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alternative vocabularies, and helped bridge the gap between the private 
and public spheres, as well as between Chinese, regional, and international 
sites and discourses (C. Wang 2004). The Chinese queer diaspora in the US 
and elsewhere formed Chinese-language online bulletin boards and web 
portals that replaced letter writing and ended the deeply felt isolation of 
the previous era. Lesbians and queers in Taiwan, Hong Kong, and China, 
who shared the same language, communicated and exchanged experiences 
beyond the prying eyes of the Chinese government. 

The period since the 2006-2008 years of planning and executing the 
Beijing Summer Olympic Games has seen a worrying escalation in politi- 
cal repression of dissent and difference, where the state authorities focus 
on controlling potential and genuine threats to stability, and discouraging 
open political opposition and, possibly, ‘chaos’ (see Chapter 6). Queer com- 
munities find themselves navigating these tense circumstances whereby, as 
queer activist Yang Yang pointed out in the quote that introduces this chap- 
ter, “the powerful national propaganda machine [seeks] to subtly construct 
mainstream ideology” (see Engebretsen 2011a). This situation necessitates 
skillful strategies in circumnavigating problems and boundaries, anticipat- 
ing alternative routes and modes of cooperation on an ad hoc basis. The 
Salon has found some degree of solace in residential apartments, and other 
queer grassroots networks meet with difficulties when organizing and exe- 
cuting events and projects. 

It is clear that lala cultures in mainland China cannot usefully be argued 
to be categorically different from cultures and politics elsewhere in the world, 
nor can lala and queer community development be simply understood as 
an inevitable part of modernization or globalization, with the implication 
that Chinese lalas and queer cultures are assimilating into an already exist- 
ing Western template for identity politics and justice movements. A surface 
reading suggests that the increased emphasis on ‘organized activities’, along- 
side the preexisting ‘having fun’, appropriated discourses and practices that 
were decidedly similar to, and were to some extent inspired by, transna- 
tional political activism and queer culture, some of which are undeniably 
originating in the Western parts of the world. Nevertheless, the narratives 
in the previous chapters demonstrate how fraught women’s participation 
in and allegiance to lala identity and community continues to be. A deeper 
analysis therefore suggests that the reference points for making commu- 
nity and being lala are inspired by regional and global queer locations and 
experiences, to an extent that would not have been possible in previous 
eras. The idea of lala, so to speak, is being brought together from dispersed 
imaginary and physical locations that are simultaneously local, regional, 
and global. Chinese cultural and linguistic locations (Taiwan, Hong Kong, 
and the Chinese diaspora in the US) remain fundamentally important con- 
nections and inspiring sources, but so are Euro-American cultural circuits 
of activist and aspirational resources. It is clear then that lala communities 
and discourses in Beijing are intimately connected to regional and global 
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circuits of queer activism and culture in ways that cannot be seen as simply 
‘Western’ or foreign imports of ready-made models. 

Drawing on Lisa Rofel’s important work on gay men in Beijing and their 
ways of establishing and defining cultural citizenship, as well as critical lit- 
erature on queer politics and culture in a transnational perspective, I have 
shown in this book that to understand what it means to be lala in postmil- 
lennial Beijing (and in China more broadly) we must include a consider- 
ation of the central desire to belong, to be normal, and seek out resources 
and opportunities that speak to new imaginaries for respectable and ‘good’ 
Chinese citizenship (Rofel 2007: 94-106). These imaginaries and lifeways 
cut across neat cultural and geographical locations, and must be seen as 
profoundly local and global, Chinese and ‘foreign’. In turn, lala vocabular- 
ies, lifeways, and community activism challenge heteronormative gender 
and sexual models profoundly, but do not entirely subvert them. Through 
the ethnography, I have offered an analysis of the lived experiences and 
complex (often paradoxical) discourses of normativity and the felt desire 
to be ‘normal’ that pushes beyond hegemonic models of gender and sexual 
nonnormativity in the scholarship. It is in this sense that it has been a key 
aim of this book to demonstrate how and why heteronormative familial 
constellations remain desirable and positive for so many lalas and queers in 
China, and the variegated processes that women engage in order to balance 
personal lala desires with sociofamilal conventions. I now turn to a closing 
discussion of this argument before ending with some thoughts on future 
paths for research. 


TOWARD A POLITICS OF DIFFERENT NORMATIVITIES 


To sum up my argument, then: in Queer Women in Urban China I have set 
out to investigate the substantial and paradoxical details of the pressures 
that lalas experience to conform and appear respectable, while at the same 
time developing or maintaining same-sex relationships. I have also set out 
to demonstrate the varied subjective and social processes of engaging a 
politics of community, which for many women becomes an important route 
toward participating in queer activist networks to improve their own per- 
sonal life but also fight for equality more generally. I have emphasized that 
a continued monolithic regime of gender norms underpinned by a power- 
ful patriarchal foundation prevents full equality and autonomy for most 
women. It follows that powerful gendered ideologies structure the ways that 
sexuality is conceptualized and lived, for as David Valentine has argued, 
“sexuality and gender are both separable amd connected categories and 
experiences (2007: 239, italics in the original). The processes of lala-subject 
formation that I have tracked in this book confirm the intense and para- 
doxical entanglements, the “cross-cutting nature of social experience and 
identification” (D. Valentine 2003: 125), between markers of subjectivity in 
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constituting the coherent self as a “situated accomplishment” (G. Valentine 
2007: 14). Indeed, as Katherine Ewing tells us, the subjective experience 
of personal consistency and ‘wholeness’—such as promoting a stable self- 
identity and a sense of coherent ‘attitude’ when facing external pressures 
to conform (marriage), when discussing ‘good’ T or P behavior, or when 
telling one’s lifestory to others in the community—are staple ingredients 
in ongoing broad processes of self-constitution in “the temporal flows of 
[shifting] experience” (Ewing 1990: 258). The ways that Beijing lalas seek 
strategies to manipulate norms to their personal advantage may thus be 
considered as negotiations with shifting self-presentations that are quite 
common across cultures as Ewing suggests, rather than being read as par- 
ticular failures to live by newly available identities as such. 

From this follows the argument that the study of sexual and gender 
diversity cannot simply be done by focusing on stable identity and social 
difference—in other words, between straight and queer, woman and man, 
and working out their distinctions and commonalities. Such practices serve 
only to simplify and essentialize experiences that fit under such labels (D. 
Valentine 2007: 239). In turn they perform violence by excluding experi- 
ences and subjectivities that cannot or refuse to fit the labels. A more mean- 
ingful analysis that is at once grounded ethnographically and intersectional 
analytically considers the broader context of culture and power that shapes 
these dynamics and crosscutting experiences to begin with. It is for this 
reason that this book has family and marriage as perhaps its most central 
theme, tracing the interlocutors’ negotiations of sociofamilial and gendered 
norms of propriety and respectability (including marriage status), symbolic 
and material resources (including education), and independence from par- 
ents, for example. 

In the Chinese context, this means that whereas lala and gay experiences 
and status possibilities are connected through the history of stigma and 
ignorance attached to homosexuality, they also differ in important ways. 
Travis Kong has defined familial heteronormativity as “the deployment of 
family biopolitics to produce the subject’s sense of moral worth, and requires 
the children, especially sons, to comply with parental wishes to get married 
and bear children in order to continue the family blood, and to do nothing 
to harm family status and reputation” (Kong 2011: 98). Lisa Rofel argues a 
similar point when stating that “family still provides men with moral privi- 
lege and access to social power, which is not true for women and, I suspect, 
is the reason it has been easier for lesbians in China to renounce marriage 
(2007: 100). Now, this book has engaged these perspectives by focusing on 
how lalas negotiate kinship bonds and marriage pressures as central to their 
self-making. I have shown that lalas are socially required to ‘comply with 
parental wishes’ and do not experience it as ‘easy’ to reject marriage. On 
the contrary, regardless of socioeconomic background, women experience 
intense pressure to marry and fulfill social duties as daughters, wives, and 
mothers. Moreover, women often self-present this pressure as a personal 
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choice, a somehow desirable duty, given the absence of viable alternatives 
for acquiring any other equal gendered status. The discussion has shown 
that symbolic lala weddings, lala-gay contract marriages, and normative 
kinship roles such as ‘two daughters’, caregiver for older relatives, and 
‘friends’ can at times be powerful strategies for lalas to engage the complex 
and crosscutting nexus of desires and duties in their lives. On this basis, 
I have argued two important points that somewhat differ from Kong and 
Rofel’s otherwise very pertinent and valuable suggestions. First, that these 
strategies cannot successfully resolve them, and second, that lalas are more 
likely to suffer limits to personal autonomy and lesser access to emotional 
and material resources as they cross the marital threshold and appropriate 
the ‘wife’ status, or similar (such as live-in carer of elderly kin). 

Marriage, then, as a regulatory symbolic and practical institution, 
remains at the core of Chinese social order today, even as post-Mao socio- 
economic discourses invite individualism and neoliberal values. This has 
enormous implications for women and their potential for living different 
kinds of lives that could openly include a same-sex partner, lala lifestyle, 
and social activism. Access to emotional and material resources shapes 
aspirations and life strategies for most women and determines to a large 
extent the relative success at balancing sociofamilial expectations and per- 
sonal desires. Importantly, these domains are shown to be crosscutting, 
not structurally oppositional. As we have seen in previous chapters, many 
if not most lalas express a desire to fulfill parental and social expectations 
in terms of conventional gender norms and, most importantly, getting mar- 
ried at the appropriate time (mid- to late twenties, ideally). 

The temporal perspective is an important factor, as the prevailing patri- 
archal structures that underpin Chinese society are most directly upheld 
by the marriage imperative, and do severely curtail women’s independence 
and freedom over the life course, in ways that men’s independence is not. 
Whereas the premarriage young-adult period is characterized by defini- 
tive new freedoms and opportunities for girls and women, the threshold 
of marriage and the attainment of marital status cause serious setbacks to 
women’s liberty. This becomes especially clear in the narratives that discuss 
contract marriages and postwedding lives in Chapter 5.* 

We would do well, then, to rethink common assumptions about the 
workings of filial principles and male and female status changes across the 
life course. But it is also worth repeating the importance of an intersectional 
focus on sexual-subject formation in research on gender and sexual diversity, 
defined not simply as an examination of the relationship between particu- 
lar identities such as lala and gay, women and men, or indeed as devolving 
into a focus on injured or unprivileged collectivities (G. Valentine 2007: 14). 
Note that I am not arguing that lalas categorically do worse in negotiat- 
ing their intimate lives and identities than gay men. The dominant sociofa- 
milial structure and state-sponsored regulatory programs such as the One 
Child Policy pose significant harm for the quality of life of women and men, 
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straights and queers, lesbians and gays, and their families and lovers. More 
critical and comparative research that better contextualizes the broader 
perspective of culture, power and privilege, and the stigma and exclusion 
that come from not fitting in, across and beyond the domains of gender 
and sexuality, is therefore needed. Recently, the phenomena of tongqi (wives 
of gay men), sheng nii (leftover women—i.e., unmarried, overage women), 
and guanggun (bare branches—i.e., bachelor or unmarried, overage men) in 
mainstream media and policy interventions indicate the ongoing and large- 
scale shifts in social values and norms, but also point to personal and family 
miseries when marital conformity is not achieved, and illuminate broader 
(fears of) social instabilities in Chinese society (see Finscher 2012; Geng and 
Chin 2013; and Jiang and Sanchez-Barricarte 2012). 

Not only cultural and ideological factors but also the material realities 
of everyday life shape lala women’s lives and aspirations. Throughout this 
book, I have noted the fundamental issue of residency: living away from 
parents and even relocating to a different city in order to enable space and 
time to develop a different consciousness and sense of self, and make sym- 
bolic, social, and sometimes also political space for a lala social identity. 
The grounded intersectional focus I have advocated emphasizes the impor- 
tance of critical empirical research, taking seriously informants’ felt and 
articulated desires for normal life, and seeking to understand the paradoxi- 
cal and complex ways that sexual subjectivity is understood, rejected, and 
embraced. Katherine Ewing’s argument about the importance of unpack- 
ing individuals’ illusions as regards self-representation when working out 
paradoxical circumstances is central to this project, because Ewing so care- 
fully sidesteps the tendency to moralize and judge expressions of choice, 
agency, and power status that contravene dominant modernist frameworks 
that acknowledge only certain definitions of freedom and independence as 
authentic (Ewing 1990). It is in this sense that ‘different normativity’ must 
be appreciated as aspiration, as central aspect to complex and difficult life 
strategies, where saving ‘face’ and maintaining (the appearance of) equi- 
librium (stability) is crucial to the ability to work out liveable strategies in 
a longer-term perspective, even as they may seem to contradict the desires 
and relationships they attempt to make possible. 

Queer Women in Urban China, then, tells a story of the difficult pro- 
cesses to seek out, with some urgency, new spaces and articulations of 
selfhood that balance dominant and somewhat desirable pressure to con- 
form and be normal and a newly emerging possibility for tacit intimate 
transgressions and lala sociality. In exploring the personal, social, and 
familial contexts where lala social identities and everyday life strate- 
gies are located, especially in interactions with family and the marriage 
imperative, I have drawn on Yau’s notion of different normativities and 
critical queer theorizing on the cultural morality of ‘face’ in Chinese soci- 
eties (Ding and Liu 2005; H. Huang 2011; P. Liu 2010; Yau 2010). I 
have connected these perspectives to critical queer and gender theorizing 
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in anthropology and beyond more broadly that has sought to provide a 
more nuanced approach to questions related to normativity, kinship, and 
the ‘compulsory’ politics of transgressive difference in gender and sex- 
ual identity projects transnationally (e.g. Boellstorff 2005, 2007; Decena 
2008; Gray 2009; Manalansan 2003; Wekker 2006; Weston 1991). This 
work shows us that normativity can be tacitly manipulated, that nor- 
mative kinship is important for social status and symbolic and material 
resource management, and that claims to radical transgression may not 
always already depart categorically from complicit and normalizing prac- 
tices. Following these important insights, I have argued that although 
it is important to examine and take seriously the lived desire for nor- 
mativity through grounded ethnographic investigation, it is at the same 
time very urgent to articulate the structurally violent repercussions that 
arise from the failed attempts to compartmentalize and tacitly manage 
normative personal identity over time and from the continued absence 
of formal protective status and a broader social understanding of sexual 
and gender diversity in the Chinese nationstate. Some readers may feel 
cheated that this book has refrained from presenting a clearcut picture 
of either progressive change and liberation, or continued suppression 
and discrimination in ‘queer China’. However, my intention was never to 
argue that careful ethnographic inquiry and analysis could or should lead 
to any straightforward conclusions in this respect. If anything, I would 
suggest that this ethnographic study should be taken as a cautionary read 
against rigid thinking, the logic of binary models that underpins so much 
of this thinking, and the absolute primacy of powerful concepts such as 
‘[human] rights’, freedom, and change. In sum, then, Oueer Women has 
been intended not as a definitive but as a tentative step in the process 
toward understanding sexual and gender nonnormativity in mainland 
China today. In situating the narratives of a diverse population of Beijing 
lalas at the very center of this endeavor, I hope to have added a substantial 
degree of originality, nuance, complexity, and humanity to this debate. 
Having said this, the landscape of queer life, love, and politics in China 
continues to shift in unpredictable ways, and complicates research and 
activism profoundly. What I offer in closing, therefore, are some thoughts 
on the current climate for conducting social scientific research on sexual 
and gender diversity. 


Paths for Future Research 


In her recent book Out in the Country, Mary Gray argues that a major 
obstacle to the sociocultural study of sexual and gender nonnormativity 
among US youth is of a methodological nature (Gray 2009, Conclusion, 
“Get Out the Roadmap” section). Gray points out that political censor- 
ship of education and research on youth sexuality and gender, as well as 
prevailing cultural stigma of sexual and gender diversity more generally, 
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prevents a research climate that can generate meaningful advancement in 
this important subfield. Gray speaks about the situation in the US of course, 
but similar caution is pertinent in the Chinese context, and undoubtedly 
also several other locations around the world. In this closing section I want 
to reflect briefly on the difficulties that persist in pursuing social scientific 
research on sexual and gender nonnormativity. 

In terms of the specific location of China, independent and sustained 
fieldwork on marginalized populations and discourses to do with dis- 
sent and difference remain almost impossible. Within the country, as I 
have argued in this book, research on sexuality and gender diversity is 
dominated by a medicoscientific and public health focus. Homosexuality 
remains defined by, and deeply imbedded within, a HIV/AIDS and pub- 
lic health paradigm, and it is difficult to gain access to foreign English- 
language publications that could be relevant and inspiring for domestic 
research. In turn, gendered specificities beyond an underlying presump- 
tion of male homosexuality, such as concerns with lesbianism, bisexu- 
ality, and transgenderism, remain severely underexplored and poorly 
understood. In recent years, however, research publications, documen- 
tary films, and other types of advocacy material (especially online) that 
expand this limited focus have emerged with some urgency. As I have 
pointed out in this book, these texts are written by Chinese students, 
scholars, and advocates who themselves affiliate with queer communi- 
ties, either as allies or personally identifying as queer or similar. Many 
younger Chinese women and men now study abroad for long periods of 
time, and are thereby encountering literature and communities that spur 
projects and dissertations on queer topics at home, and they write in the 
Chinese language. These changes have contributed to the emergence of 
homosexuality as a social category, a lifestyle issue, and overall cultural 
phenomenon that is deserving of society’s understanding and acceptance. 
This transformation is substantial to the quality of life and aspirations 
of queers and their allies, but regulatory structures remain dominant. As 
queer activist and film festival organizer Yang Yang in the introductory 
quote to this chapter argues, the authorities use propaganda and censor- 
ship to “subtly construct mainstream ideology” (Yang 2011, see note 1). 
This tension continues to shape activism and research, and requires more 
research attention, abroad and within China. 

In terms of researching sexuality and gender diversity more generally, it 
is clear that much remains to be desired when it comes to institutional and 
disciplinary recognition and support. It remains difficult for most students to 
access adequate and competent mentoring in their home departments, hostil- 
ity to queer topics is common, and if students and academics are openly queer 
or gender nonconforming, they are likely to encounter discrimination. The 
financial crisis destabilizing European and North American academia fur- 
ther marginalizes arts, humanities, and social sciences fields more broadly, 
and risky topics such as queer and feminist studies specifically. 
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Despite these pervasive challenges, I look forward to seeing future 
research, advocacy, and outreach initiatives—within and beyond aca- 
demia—build on the long history of achievements and recent revitalization 
and energies in understanding and seeking justice for human sexual and 
gender diversity. Indeed, the ‘revolution’ hasn’t succeeded yet. 
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Pinyin Chinese English 

(bu) wending (A) AGE (un)stable 

(bu) zhengchang (A)IE RS (ab)normal 

(nii)tongxinglian(zhe) | K\APERSe (female) homosexual (ity) 

ai oa love, affection 

baoshou sixiang RP RE conservative attitude 

beidong MII) passive 

bu zhichi, bu fandui, | 7.34. 7S S0X1. | no approval, no disapproval, 

bu tichang MEA no promotion 

bufen ANG} versatile, neither T or P, or in 
between 

chengren ziji UAC accept oneself (as lala, gay, etc.) 

chu gui HAE. to come out, coming out (of the 
closet) 

chuantong {EB tradition, traditional 

daTzhuyi KTEM big-T-ism, machismo on the part of 


tomboy 


(gao) suzhi 


high or good quality 


hukou Pa residency 

hunyin yali OES WB Hs marriage pressure 

huodong Way activity; activism 

jiahun IBS fake marriage; similar to xinghun 

jibua shengyu zhengce | vt XIE A BCR Birth Planning Policy; the One Child 
Policy 

kuaxingbie Pe PE Al transgender 

ku’er AL queer; increasingly taking over for 


tongzhi, especially among urban, 
younger lala and gay university 
students and activist communities 


(continued) 
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Pinyin Chinese English 

lala fu Fir lesbian, lit. hold [hands] or pull 

laogong EL husband; T partner 

laopo LE wife; po lala partner 

liumangzui TRIKE hooliganism 

luan iL rowdy; chaotic 

luohou Yaa backward, often contrasted with 
‘modern’ 

meiyou banfa WATE no other option; no way out 

mianzi ii ‘face’, respectability, dignity, social- 
familial status 

peng fll touch, genital stimulation, vaginal 
penetration (context-specific) 

pengyou FAA friend, friendship 

pingdeng, duoyuan, | V8. 270, strive for equality, embrace diversity, 

hexie Allie love in harmony (Tongyu’s slogan) 

po Ee wife, femme, the feminine lala role P 

shuang xi Dass double happiness 

tongxing hunyin Fi PEO same-sex marriage 

tongzhi Fl fas comrade, meaning gay or lesbian, 
often translated as ‘queer’ 

wan’ er Sub have fun, often contrasted with 
zuzhide 

xiao (shun) = (lil) filial (responsibility) 

xihuan niiren BMaK like women, prefer women 
(sexually, erotically); a commonly 
used, roundabout way to express 
lala subjectivity 

xingbie Tl gender 

xingfu Sethi happy, happiness 

xingge PEAS personality; character; orientation 

xingshi hunyin Te CUS a marriage of convenience 

xinlang Bribe groom 

xinli fangmian SET (HL emotional aspects 

xinniang Br Uke bride 

you wenhua ASCH having culture; being cultured 

zhengzhi qunti BUA HE AS political community 


(continued) 
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shishifenzi KR} F intellectual 
zhudong Srey active 
Ziji rentong AoW ll self-acceptance 
zityoude Hy free, relaxed, liberated 
zuzhide ZA ZAIN organized, often contrasted with 


wan er 
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Notes 


NOTES TO CHAPTER 1 


i, 


ND 


The full name of the group is Beijing Aizhixing Institute for Health Educa- 
tion, or Aizhi Xingdong (Aizhixing, for short). The name is a conscious play 
on the Chinese word for AIDS, aizibing, where the (largely phonetic) char- 
acter for ai is changed to that of ‘love’, and zi to zhi, meaning ‘knowledge’. 
Xing(dong) means ‘action’. The group’s website is at www.aizhi.org. 


. Note that many regional queer networks in China, including in Kunming 


(Yunnan Province), Chengdu (Sichuan), and Shenyang (Liaoning), for exam- 
ple, have a long history, and have worked in somewhat different ways with 
authorities in order to exist and prosper. See, for example, Wei (2007) and 
Fu (2009). 


. For an insightful overview of recent such literature, see the review essay 


“Queer Studies in the House of Anthropology” by Tom Boellstorff (2007), 
and Ellen Lewin and Bill Leap’s coedited volume Out in Theory (2002). 


. The Wedding Banquet (Xi Yan) is a film by Taiwanese director Ang Lee, 


and was first released in 1993. It was nominated for an Academy Award for 
Best Foreign Language Film in 1994. The film tells the story of a Taiwanese 
gay man living happily in the US with his white American boyfriend. To 
appease his parents who are pushing him to get married, he decides to marry 
a woman from mainland China in need of a green card. Much confusion and 
hilarity ensue when the Taiwanese parents arrive in the US for the extrava- 
gant wedding banquet. 


. Many if not most publications on homosexuality in contemporary Chinese 


societies to date have focused on gay male populations and experiences, are 
written by male researchers, and have tended to minimize or ignore gendered 
perspectives. Notable exceptions are the exciting book-length studies by 
Martin (2010), H. Huang (2011), Tang (2011), Kam (2012), and Wei (2012). 
The prevailing yet usually under-theorized male gay focus is reminiscent of 
larger trends in anthropological studies of sexual and gender diversity cross- 
culturally. Tom Boellstorff has argued that queer anthropology “remains 
dominated by research on homosexuality and transgenderism. In turn, this 
work remains dominated by research on men identifying as ‘gay’. . . few eth- 
nographic monographs on female nonnormative sexualities have appeared” 
(Boellstorff 2007: 20). 


. See also discussion of Yau’s concept of ‘different normativities’ in Chapter 2. 
. [have borrowed the term ‘the Chinese turn’ from the volume Changing Sex- 


ual Landscape: The China Turn (its original Chinese title, with a slightly 
different transnation from the English, is Xing Ditu Jing: Liang’an Sandi 
Xing/Bie Oihou), edited by Yin-Bin Ning and published by the Center for the 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


Notes 


Study of Sexualities at the National Taiwan Central University (2011). I have 
contributed one chapter in this book (Engebretsen 2011b). The center has 
carried out groundbreaking and theoretically astute research on gender and 
sexuality in Chinese societies. Its website is at http://sex.ncu.edu.tw/english/ 
english.htm. 


. The practical significance of this definitional change is somewhat debatable, 


as reparative therapy to attempt to turn self-identified tongzhi heterosexual 
still occurs quite widely, supported by a pervasive folk ideology that consid- 
ers homosexuality an illness (to recover from). Anecdotal evidence suggests 
that many young queers are pushed by their parents to undergo psychologi- 
cal therapy to be ‘fixed’. 


. This law did not expressively refer to sexual conduct, although sex in public 


was invariably regarded as a violation of public morality: “it therefore dis- 
turbs public order and affects the physical and mental health ... it clearly 
constitutes criminal behavior” (Chou 2000: 109; translated from the Chi- 
nese in B. Zhang 1994: 633). There is scant evidence of the state employing 
the Hooliganism act to prosecute women who had sexual relationships with 
women. However, Chou Wah-shan references a 1991 case from Anhui in 
which a disgruntled father tried to obtain the legal separation of two women, 
one of whom was his daughter, citing their relationship as “an instance of 
hooliganism.” The local Public Security Bureau threw out the case and ruled 
against the allegation, stating that “under the present circumstances in our 
country where the law has no explicit regulation on what homosexuality 
is and what criminal responsibilities may pertain, the situation you have 
reported cannot, in principle, be accepted to be heard as a legal case, and it 
is not appropriate that this should be submitted for legal punishment as an 
instance of hooliganism” (Chou 2000: 109). 

Sankar notes that in Imperial China Confucian tracts suggested lesbianism 
was a desirable strategy for a gentleman to keep his wives satisfied (1985: 79; 
cf. van Gulik [1961] 1974). 

See Sandra Hyde’s ethnography Eating Spring Rice (2006) for a rich ethno- 
graphic study of the HIV/AIDS epidemic in China, focusing on the period 
between 1995 and 2005. The book is based on fieldwork mainly in Yunnan 
Province in southwest China, and traces the emergent conceptualizations 
and discourses of the disease. 

In 2002, the magazine Xiandai Wenming Huabao (Modern Civilization 
Pictorial) published a special issue on homosexuality entitled Tongxinglian 
yu Women Tongzai (Homosexuality Is with Us), featuring stories on gay 
and lesbian-identified Chinese. In 2005, the prominent Zhongguo Xinwen 
Zhoukan (Chinese Weekly News) magazine featured an investigative and 
balanced article on lalas in Beijing (C. Zheng 2005: 36-39). 

An annual award ceremony, Zhongguo Caihong Meiti Jiang (China Rain- 
bow Media Awards), was established in 2011 to honor media stories and 
journalists who portray queer people positively. Their slogan is “Words and 
images can make a difference.” The Chinese-language website is at http:// 
www.chinarainbowawards.org. 

For useful book-length literature on sexuality and homosexuality that 
includes considerations of female-gendered (homo)sexuality in China, see 
Evans (1997), Farrer (2002), Sang (2003), McMillan (2006), and Dik6tter 
(1995). The documentary film Zhi Tongzhi (Queer China, Comrade China), 
directed by Cui Zi’en (2009), is an invaluable document, collecting the voices 
and faces of many of the early and current key activists in China’s tongzhi 
movement. For pre-1950 sources, see Hinsch (1992), Kang (2009), van Gulik 
(1974), and Sommer (2000). 
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Many publications followed in its wake, including Zhang Beichuan’s 
Tongxingai (Same-Sex Love [1994]), Fang Gang’s Tongxinglian zai Zhong- 
guo (Homosexuality in China [1995]), and Li Yinhe’s Zhongguo Niixing 
Ganxing yu Xing (Love and Sexuality of Chinese Women [1998]), which 
includes material on same-sex erotica (1998: 207-224). The texts are gener- 
ally descriptive rather than analytical, and portray homosexuality in a sym- 
pathetic manner. This is evidence of the gradual shift away from an earlier 
emphasis linking homosexuality with deviance and moral crimes. 

I note the recent publication of Lucetta Kam’s Shanghai Lalas: Female Tong- 
zhi Communities and Politics in Contemporary China (Hong Kong Univer- 
sity Press, 2012), and regret that I was not able to include direct reference to 
it in my own discussion here. 

See H. Huang (2011) for a brilliant discussion of Chinese queer politics and 
sexual modernity, specifically located in Taiwan, but holding relevance for 
the broader argument on ‘queer China’. 

Applied since 1979, the One Child Policy, or Jihua Shengyu Zhengce (official 
translation: “family planning policy”), is a government-sponsored popula- 
tion control policy restricting births to, generally speaking, one child per 
family in urban areas, in order to reduce social and economic problems con- 
nected to overpopulation. There are several exceptions to this general rule: 
for example, peasants and ethnic minorities are exempted from the policy. 
On birth planning and the One-Child Policy, see, for example, Davin (1975, 
1985), Gates (1996), Greenhalgh and Winkler (2005), Judd (1994), and Mil- 
wertz (1997). See also the overview by Hershatter (2007: 26-36). 

China introduced the Marriage Law in 1950, aimed at ending such feudal 
practices as polygamy and child marriages, and to support gender equal- 
ity and freedom of choice, including the right to divorce (Hershatter 2007: 
7-20; Croll 1981; Davin 1976; Diamant 2000; Friedman 2006; Stacey 
1983). The Marriage Act was, however, less about enabling gender equality 
than balancing state-society relations in the crucial period of reform, devel- 
opment, and modernization after 1949 (Glosser 2003; P. Huang 2005; Croll 
1985). The Act, along with the new Marriage Law of 1980, did improve 
the rights of women by promulgating later marriage and fewer births, and 
by outlawing concubinage and girl-bride practices. Further revisions to this 
law in 2001 provided for legal protection in the domain of marital violence, 
divorce proceedings, and marital property rights (Hershatter 2007: 18; Chen 
2004; Farrer and Sun 2003; Woo 2002). The Marriage Act was a crucial 
part of government attempts to draw individuals into the communist col- 
lectivist enterprise of building the socialist nation. Gail Hershatter notes that 
much scholarship on the Marriage Law and marriage practices in the reform 
period “has tended to assume a high degree of internal unity on the part of 
the party-state” (2007: 17). A useful approach to thinking about ‘the state’ 
and government sees the state as “a set of normalizing practices oriented 
toward the production of particular kinds of political subjects” (Friedman 
2006: 9). These practices engage in various ways with local communities 
and authorities—for example, regarding the implementation of reproductive 
and birth control (Greenhalgh 1994), marital reforms (Friedman 2006), and 
private life more generally (Pieke 2003; Yan 2003). In other words, state and 
society in China cannot be strictly separated (Perry 1994; L. Zhang 2001). 
Governing morals and politics operate through a universal circulation of 
power throughout the social body (Anagnost 1997). Anthropological studies 
have increasingly documented greater individual agency and choice in the 
domains of marriage, sexual practices, gender equality measures, child birth 
and rearing, employment, and educational opportunity (Yan 2003; Fong 
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2004; Santos 2006; Friedman 2006; T. Zheng 2009). This scholarship is 
important in showing the substantial gains afforded by post-Mao reforms, 
and how individuals negotiate new freedoms and imaginaries in relation to 
preexisting norms and the monolithic primacy of filial piety. 

These numbers were originally published in 2004 Zhongguo Renkou, National 
Bureau of Statistics of China (2005). Beijing: China Statistics Press. 

For my interviews I devised a topic guide that centered on three broad 
themes: 1) personal life, including intimate experiences, romantic relation- 
ships, and process of realizing one’s sexuality; 2) family and social life, 
including how they dealt with parental pressure to marry; 3) community 
experience, including their feelings about lala community activities, activ- 
ism, and equality politics. These topics were appropriated quite loosely in 
discussions and interviews, depending on the woman’s particular circum- 
stances, such as age, marital status, her feelings about being associated with 
lala identity, and so forth. This topic guide also assisted me in conversations 
of a less structured nature. Note that the topic guide was altered several 
times during the first couple of months, as I started to better understand 
the concerns and issues that Beijing lalas lived with and were preoccupied 
with. In this sense, I would argue that the topic guide grew out of preexist- 
ing needs and concerns among lalas, rather than reflecting a prestructured 
research agenda already set in place by the researcher herself. For example, 
the draft list I came with to Beijing focused more on fixed sexual identity 
categories and activist politics, but I soon understood that these issues were 
not necessarily the most important ones in the lives of the women I intended 
to study. Prior to fieldwork, I never thought that I would end up writing so 
centrally about kinship, family, and marriage as has happened. See note 24 
on the importance of serendipity. 

Contrary to academic practice in the US, I was not required to submit my 
project proposal to or seek approval for my research methods and sampling 
practice from an institutional review board or similar body during differ- 
ent points of the research process. The proposal, however, did go through a 
departmental evaluation prior to fieldwork. For discussions on the ways that 
review board regulations influence sexuality research in terms of procedures 
for risk management, permission, and evaluations of “what is valuable to 
know,” see Gray (2009, Appendix). 

“By positionality we mean the social scientist’s subjectivity in the context 
of the social, cultural, psychological, and political conditions” (Teunis and 
Herdt 2007: 12-13, italics in the original). 


. As Frank Pieke notes in his reflections on fieldwork experiences in China 


in the 1980s and 1990s, “Serendipity ... is often just as important in guid- 
ing concept formation, comparison and generalization . . . [and] often has a 
decisive impact on the selection of research topics and thus ultimately on the 
long-term direction of both an individual academic career and anthropology 
in general as a discipline” (Pieke 2000: 130). 


NOTES TO CHAPTER 2 


See Yang (1999) and Sang (2003) for excellent analyses of the gender-specific 
ways that public space, place, and cultural life have shaped possibilities for 
women and lesbians, respectively, in modern and contemporary China. 

The term /ao-T is defined as “tomboys growing up during the first two 
decades following the Second World War” (Chao 2002: 369). The prefix 
marker Jao means ‘old’ and is often derogatory. 
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3. For a comparison with women who are from a lower socioeconomic status 
and have less autonomy, see the discussion of Qiaohui and Zhenzhen’s affair 
in Chapter 3, pp. 67-71. 

4. T refers to ‘tomboy’ or the masculine partner; P refers to po in Mandarin 
Chinese, meaning ‘wife’. 

5. Also see work on contemporary cultures of gender-binary practices in 
female-female sexualities (e.g., Blackwood 2009 in Indonesia; Lorway 2008 
in Namibia; Moore 2006 in the US). 

6. This Thai-Chinese lesbian difference, in terms of identity models, is also 
noted in Ana Huang’s BA dissertation titled On the Surface: Conceptual- 
izing Gender and Subjectivity in Chinese Lesbian Culture (2008: 37). 

7. There are also divergent terms for T-P roles. Ana Huang found that ‘iron T’ 
(tie T) was used interchangeably with ‘pure-T’ (chun-T) (A. Huang 2008: 
22). Huang notes that, and I also found that, ye T is also used, although 
not often. Ye literally means father or grandfather, and usually indicates a 
respectful address toward someone who is superior in age or social status. 
I suspect there may be regional variability involved in the different ter- 
minology, although further research would need to be conducted on this 
topic. Additionally, nai T or ‘milk-T’, a term that developed after 2006, 
refers to Ts who resemble prepubescent boys, or are considered childish 
(ibid.: 25; see also Les+issue 10 (2007): 13-21, special section on niang 
(‘girly’) T), 

8. In this, lam reminded of Bruce Knauft’s findings in regards to male-male 
sexual practices among the Melanesian Gebusi in Papua New Guinea. 
Instead of confirming previous, more structuralist accounts that suggested 
that male-male sexual practices (defined as ‘ritualized homosexuality’) 
were anxiously kept secret, practiced rigidly by way of brutal initiations, 
and defined by powerful taboos, Knauft found Gebusi male-male eroti- 
cism to “provide a relatively flexible, open, and lighthearted complement 
to [these] generalizations” (Knauft 2003: 141). Knauft goes on to warn 
against making generalizations about sexual practices that categorically 
unify them as “ritualized, prescriptive, age-structured, tied with warrior 
cults, or bound up with initiation socialization practices” (ibid.: 142). 
Although male-male insemination practices overall were important mark- 
ers of cultural difference in many Papua New Guinean societies, differ- 
ent areas had vastly different definitions of proper, repulsive, or desirable 
practices, and all of them could therefore hardly be categorized as unified, 
or the same, and did not fit the stereotypical account of ‘traditional’ soci- 
ety (ibid.). 


9. See a longer discussion of Qingling’s circumstances in Chapter 3, pp. 60-65. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER 3 


1. For a comprehensive overview, see Santos (2006). 

2. See Chapter 1 n18. The policy was gradually practiced nationwide as a 
means to control population growth. There are several exemptions to the 
policy. As Vanessa Fong has argued, “Rather than waiting for moderniza- 
tion to produce low fertility, the Chinese state has used low fertility as a 
means to accelerate modernization” (Fong 2004: 3). See also Greenhalgh 
(1994), 

3. Lisa Rofel notes that she rarely heard lesbian women express the same degree 
of obligation and pressure to marry and carry on the family line by having a 
son as she did gay men, and that lesbians seemed to be “freer to assert that 
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they will never marry” (Rofel 1999b: 460). A similar sentiment is present in 
a recent New York Times article on Beijing lesbians (Tatlow 2011). In this 
article, in a series of special reports on “The Female Factor’ running jointly 
with the International Herald Tribune, Didi Tatlow argues that “Lesbians in 
China today are remarkably free, the result of profound social changes over 
three decades of fast economic growth, and of being female in a society that 
values men far above women. Invisibility provides lesbians with room to live 
and love amid the anonymity of China’s millions-strong megacities” (Tatlow 
2011, paragraph 4). 

4. Pingfang is a one-story building, associated with a simple, traditional hous- 
ing style. 

5. I suspected also that my presence, as a white Westerner, fitted well with this 
picture, providing evidence of transnational, modern connections. I note that I 
could not be open with the parents about what I was really doing in Beijing, or 
how Qingling and I knew each other, and I had received clear instructions from 
Qingling before the dinner about what I could and couldn’t speak about. 

6. In her essay “Slow Death (Sovereignty, Obesity, Lateral Agency)”, Lau- 
ren Berlant uses the concept of slow death to point to a condition of living 
exhausted by the activity of maintenance, where agency is dedicated to a pro- 
cess of the “reproduction of predictable life” and not to changing personal 
life, especially as it pertains to marginalized people (Berlant 2007: 754; my 
emphasis). I would suggest that Berlant’s analysis, despite addressing a very 
different cultural and political context, is reminiscent of Huang (2011) and 
Ding and Liu’s (2005) of the hegemonic workings of Sinocentric ‘nostalgic’ 
analyses such as those of Chou (2000) and Hinsch (1992). I am currently 
working on developing these thoughts in new writing. 

7. As Lucetta Kam has argued in her work on Shanghai lalas negotiating mar- 
riage, the most suitable age for women in urban areas to marry is between 
twenty-five and twenty-nine years (Kam 2006). 

8. Lam very grateful to Fu Xiaoxing for our conversations on this topic in Bei- 
jing, in the summer of 2012, and I acknowledge that they helped me think 
more closely about this issue in relation to my own work. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER 4 


1. Another English-language term for contract marriages is cooperative marriage 
(Kam 2010), or lavender marriage (often used in American-English contexts). 

. See Mountford (2010: 5). 

. See Chapter 3 n19. As Gary Sigley argues, ”It was under the auspices of the 
communist movement that marriage became a crucial mechanism for gov- 
erning the health and well-being of the population” (Sigley 2001: 127). 

4. As of October 2012, no Asian country had recognized same-sex marriage, 
civil unions, or partnerships. The Nepalese government was to begin debate 
of a bill to recognize same-sex civil unions in the first part of 2013 (Interna- 
tional Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual, Trans and Intersex Association 2012). 

5. For a somewhat different take on forms of same-sex marriages that are to 
some extent practiced today, see accounts of same-sex marriages and family 
practices between women in various sub-Saharan African societies, such as 
in Kenya (Baraka and Morgan 2005: 40-46); see also fascinating ethnohis- 
torical studies of male-male marriages in South Africa (Donham 1998) and 
male-male mining marriages in Zimbabwe (Epprecht 2004). 

6. For ethnographic studies on contemporary same-sex marriages, see Onish- 
enko and Caragata (2009) and Khan (2011). See also a recent comparative 
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study of same-sex weddings and same-sex couple suicides in India (Vanita 
2005). Megan Sinnott briefly discusses lesbian marriages in her study of 
toms and dees in Thailand (2004: 55-56). 


. See Schroeder (2012) for an intriguing analysis of queer affect in contempo- 


rary China. 


. There may, of course, have been lala wedding ceremonies and parties taking 


place in private homes, or semipublic spaces, beyond the Beijing lala community, 
but I was not made aware of any such events during my 2004-2006 fieldwork. 


. The color red and the shuang xi characters are traditional Chinese symbols 


used at celebratory occasions and rituals. 


. This often equals or resembles numbers associated with good luck and good 


fortune in Chinese cosmology (such as eight). 

As the wedding ritual was performed, a friend of the couple sat next to me 
and whispered explanations into my ear. 

In their view, this was best guaranteed by finding an effeminate gay man— 
that is, a man who was a ling (zero, or 0), not a yao (one, or 1). According 
to general discourse among gay men and lala women during my research, 0 
usually means ‘passive’, ‘bottom’, or ‘receiver’ (being penetrated), whereas 1 
means ‘active’, ‘top’, or ‘penetrator’. A common ideology among lalas was 
that a sexually active (i.e., penetrating) gay man is more likely to be able and 
want to have sexual intercourse with a woman; this makes him potentially 
weixian (dangerous), as Shuyan put it. 

Although we did not explicitly discuss the issue, her family may have been 
exempted from the One Child Policy because they were not of Han ethnicity. 

I found it interesting that she did not use a gendered term to denote her 
partner, such as ‘woman’ or “T’, which would have, I thought, signaled her 
recognition of their relationship as lala, and hence different. 

This gendered difference has of course also been noted in other scholarship 
on lesbian practices. See, for example, Blackwood (2009, 2010). 

I am invoking David L. Eng’s The Feeling of Kinship: Queer Liberalism and 
the Racialization of Intimacy (2010). Reorienting queer kinship studies away 
from an obsession with structure, origin, and liberalism and toward a criti- 
cal appraisal of intimate bonds is a powerful way to understand lala (and 
gay) marital desires and reappropriations beyond the rights focus that shapes 
most gay marriage rhetoric. This reading, along with the analysis of trans- 
national adoption and racialization of intimacy, also enables a rethinking of 
cultural citizenship concerns that continue to shape queer life strategies in 
mainland China. 

Yuan, or renminbi (RMB), is the Chinese currency unit: 100 RMB/yuan was 
approximately equivalent to US$16 in 2012. 

From the 2009 documentary film Xin Oianmen Dajie (New marriage, new 
Beijing), directed by Popo Fan. 

I am grateful to Christa Craven for encouraging me to think more carefully 
about this particular issue. 

See the IDAHO website at www.dayagainsthomophobia.org/-IDAHO- 
english,41- and the China report at www.dayagainsthomophobia.org/ 
IDAHO-REPORT-2012-CHINA,1661 (accessed October 26, 2012). 


NOTES TO CHAPTER 5 


1, 


In a special 2009 issue on xinghun, Les+, pointed out that xingshi hunyin 
is not new as such, and that in China there is a record of the (per- 
haps) earliest contract lala-gay marriage taking place in Nanjing in 1999 
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(Les+ 2009: 34). “When this man returned from a stay abroad, and encoun- 
tered his family’s strong pressure to marry, he thought about the popular 
situation abroad in gay [tongzhi] circles where men and women would 
team up together to deal with this. For this reason, he wrote to Professor 
Zhang Beichuan, and posted an advert in the Friends Exchange publica- 
tion, requesting a lala to set up a suitable family unit” (ibid.). 


. See note 6. 
. Marital separation in China is usually characterized as a somewhat negative 


practice, as it was previously ordered by the state (see Abbott, Zhi, and Mer- 
edith 1993), but my research speaks to an alternative narrative that places a 
positive significance on marital separation, in that it allows more personal 
autonomy for women, enabling them to engage in lesbian relationships. 


. [have removed or altered identifying details, such as e-mail addresses and 


QQ ID-numbers. 


. These numbers refer to height (cm), year of birth (1970), weight (kg), and 


sexual role (1 meaning active, while also implicitly referring to being mascu- 
line in personality and appearance). 


. These online adverts were retrieved from the Baidu website’s Contract Mar- 


riage Forum (xingshi hunyin ba), posted during the fall of 2009; http://tieba. 
baidu.com/f?kz=199837558 (accessed May 20, 2012). 


. It was not appropriate for me to attend because the wedding was a family 


affair. The only people present were close family members and a few old 
friends, including the couple’s respective girlfriend and boyfriend (posing as 
‘friends’). My presence would undoubtedly have added complications to an 
already very stressful situation, especially for Yingyu. For this reason, my 
information is based on several long conversations with Yingyu, her girl- 
friend, and with Yingyu in the company of our many common friends at 
social gatherings held before and after the wedding. 


. 800 RMB = US$105; 3,000 RMB = US$390. In comparison, the 2005 annual 


average income in Beijing was 29,674 RMB (US$4,600). The 2004 national 
income average was 16,024 RMB or US$2,470 (National Bureau of Statistics 
2005, 5: 25). 


. I was introduced to Zhilei in Beijing by mutual friends who knew I was inter- 


ested in talking to lalas and gays who had gone through with xinghun. At 
the time of my original fieldwork, I detected a great hesitancy, or a sense of 
taboo, among many lalas and gays when it came to the subject of speaking 
openly about wanting to, or having gone through with, xinghun. When the 
social network Logoclub hosted a lala-gay dating party to provide introduc- 
tions and information about xinghun, the organizer specifically asked me 
to not attend in order to protect the anonymity of participants, after first 
having informed me about the meeting and inviting me to come. However, I 
did meet some younger lalas who had married gay men in a xinghun arrange- 
ment, but they completely refused to discuss their marriages with me or even 
with other, local lalas. Because Huaxi lived outside of Beijing, my conversa- 
tions with both Huaxi and Zhilei were carried out via QQ online chats and 
in a number of phone conversations. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER 6 


In his comprehensive survey on the legal status of queers in China, Tom 
Mountford notes that “Several radio, televisual and film broadcast regula- 
tions make direct references to LGBT [lesbian, gay, bisexual, transgender/ 
transsexual] content” (Mountford 2010: 9-10). The notice referencing 
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portrayal of homosexuality in television was, tellingly, titled “Official Notice 
on Ensuring that Broadcasting Strengthens and Corrects the Moral Charac- 
ter of Adolescents” (first issued in 2004, then reissued in 2007). The regula- 
tion concerning film was issued in March 2008 and titled “Official Notice 
on the Restatement of Film Censorship Standards.” Note that all films men- 
tioned in this book are independently produced films that do not ‘abide by’ 
official regulations. This means that they were not approved by authorities, 
and are therefore, per definition, illegal in China. 


. For publications that detail male gay practices and communities since the 


early 1990s, and based mainly on firsthand qualitative research, see Li and 
Wang (1992), Rofel (1999b), Wan (2001), and Wei (2007). 


. See the discussion in this volume’s Chapter 1 that presents an overview on 


the scholarship to date. 


. The Beijing LGBT Center (Beijing Tongzhi Zhongxin) is a nonprofit, community- 


based organization. It was first established in 2008. Its web page is at http:// 
www.bjlgbtcenter.org/index.asp. 


. This data emanate from personal observation and conversations during and 


after the conference. 


. The first issue of the zine Les+ was produced in December 2005, with a 


print run of one thousand copies. As China’s only lesbian print publication, 
it quickly grew in popularity and is now distributed in thirty-five cities in 
twenty-six provinces, as well as online and through the mainstream Taobao 
shopping portal. 


. The section on “Our lala space” was part of a longer feature article on the 


emergence of lala public space (lazi gonggong kongjian) titled “Women Shi 
cong Zheli Chulai Hun de” (We depart from Here) in Les+ 2007, 9: 16-18. 


. The Pinkspace website can be accessed in Chinese and English at www.pink- 


Space.com.cn. 


. As Xiaopei He writes, “The riots exploded when the police raided a bar (the 


Stonewall) in New York’s Greenwich Village in June 1969, and gays fought 
back. The riots lasted for a week, but their impact was powerful and long 
lasting—within less than a year gay liberation groups sprouted in over three 
hundred cities throughout the US, and a political movement began in support 
of equal rights for sexual minorities” (He 2002, endnote). 

See Chapter 7 for a fuller discussion. 

A salon for both lalas and gays was started in a downtown Beijing bar in 
2003. It was part of a wider initiative to facilitate lala-gay contract mar- 
riages, but was short-lived (Luo et al., 2011). After its closure, a Sunday 
afternoon badminton group, Logoclub, started in 2004. It continued for the 
duration of my fieldwork, holding badminton practices and dinners every 
Sunday. Logoclub also hosted ‘dating’ events for lalas and gays seeking con- 
tract marriages. 

I interviewed Xian at length in the spring of 2006, and her reflections make 
up a large part of the narrative data in this section. We spoke in a mix of 
Chinese and English; for the sake of clarity, I have not specified what parts 
were originally in Chinese or English. 

This particular show is available at http://you.video.sina.com.cn/b/456663- 
1265645467.html (accessed June 18, 2008). 

The First Gay and Lesbian Culture Festival was scheduled to take place in 
Beijing in December 2005, but was raided and closed by police on the eve of 
the opening event. The official explanation from police officials was that the 
organizers did not have permission to host a large event, regardless of the 
subject matter. It is widely believed, however, that it was indeed the theme of 
homosexuality and the organized celebration of lesbian and gay community 
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in the heart of the city that led to the rather brutal raid and shutdown of 
the venue. I was in the bar that evening and witnessed the demonstration of 
police power by a large number of police shouting orders to dismantle struc- 
tures set up for the exhibition and festival. 

The Institute for Tongzhi Studies (ITS) is an academic research program and 
activist resource network based at the Graduate Center of the City University 
of New York. It focuses on issues related to gender, sexuality, and sexual 
health in Chinese communities around the world. 

For the first two years or so, Lingshen, a woman in her late forties, became 
a central Salon organizer alongside Anke. Lingshen already operated, on her 
own initiative, a lala telephone hotline. 

This included one that was women-only and remained open for twenty-four 
hours of the day, seven days a week. The other two were lala-only and were 
held on Fridays and Saturdays respectively. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER 7 


. The 2011 Beijing Queer Film Festival press release is at http://www.bjqff. 


com/?p=446. 

The full quote reads, “I want to change the world; to be a feminist is my 
destiny” (Wo jiushi yao zuo gaibian shijie de ren, niiquanzhuyizhe shi wo de 
guisu) (Les+ 2012, 26: 11). 


. [have translated nii tongzhi (female comrade) as ‘lala’ and tongzhi as ‘queer’, 


in order to maintain consistency with the translations used by the Center, 
and in the volume overall. 


. L would suggest that the recent reports on the official ‘leftover women’ dis- 


course (see Chapter 5) and the Third Survey of the Social Status of Women 
in China (see Chapter 6) also verify this repressive trend. 
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